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In addition to the undoubted and well-recognized aspects of socia] science which are scientific as the 
physical sciences are scientific, social science is also an art. This art consists, in some part, of perceptive 
understanding of some aspect of human nature, the gift or skill in making significant generalizations as a 
derivative of such perception, and a fresh viewpoint that questions previous views. Because this aspect 
of social science requires development, it is well to recognize the peg: of social science to humanistic 


endeavors and to include in the preparation of social scientists, as such, a 


A dozen years ago I was a member of a 
committee of social scientists on social sci- 
ence method charged to appraise some out- 
standing published works of social science 
research. Our task was to find some good 
publications of social science research and 
then to discover in what their methodo- 
logical virtue consisted. The first part of our 
task we passed on to the communities of 
social scientists themselves. We asked econo- 
mists to name some outstanding work in 
their field, sociologists to pick a work in 
sociology, etc. We limited the choice to pub- 
lications by living social scientists. Of the 
books or monographs that received the 
greatest number of nominations, three were 
then subjected to analysis and discussion. 
I participated in the study of the methodo- 
logical virtues of The Polish Peasant by 
Thomas and Znaniecki and of Webb’s The 
Great Plains. These were books nominated 
by sociologists and historians, respectively, 
as outstanding in merit. 

A curious thing happened. Herbert 


t A lecture delivered at the University of Chi- 
cago in May, 1948. 
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umanistic education. 


Blumer, who analyzed The Polish Peasant 
for the committee, came to the conclusion 
that the method in that book was really un- 
successful because the general propositions 
set forth in the work could not be established 
by the particular facts adduced. The com- 
mittee had to agree. Yet it remained with 
the impression that this was a very dis- 
tinguished and important work. Webb’s 
history of cultural transformation in the 
American West fared no better at the hands 
of the young historian who analyzed that 
work. He pointed out many undeniable 
failures of the author of The Great Plains to 
use and to interpret fully some of the evi- 
dence. And yet again a majority of the com- 
mittee persisted in the impression that 
Webb’s book was truly stimulating, original, 
and praiseworthy. 

Of course one does not conclude from 
this experience that the failure of facts to 
support hypotheses, in whole or in part, is a 
virtue in social science or is to be recom- 
mended. No doubt these books would have 
been more highly praised had these defects 
been proved to be absent. But does not the 
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experience suggest that there is something in 
social science which is good, perhaps essen- 
tial, apart from success with formal method; 
that these works have virtues not wholly de- 
pendent on the degree of success demon- 
strated in performing specified and formal- 
ized operations on restricted and precisely 
identified data? 

I recall a comment I heard made by a dis- 
tinguished social scientist whom I shall 
call A, about another distinguished social 
scientist whom I shall call B. A said of B: 
“He is very successful in spite of his meth- 
od.” Now, A was one who laid great stress 
on the obedience of the research worker to 
precise methods of operation with limited 
data, whereas B was much less so concerned. 
Yet A admired B, and the success he recog- 
nized in B was not worldly success but 
success in advancing our understanding and 
our control of man in society. Perhaps A felt 
that B’s success was troubling to A’s own 
views as to the importance of formal meth- 
od. But A, a generous and able man, recog- 
nized something of virtue in B as a great 
student of man in society—a something 
other than methodological excellence. 

What is that something? In attempting 
an answer here, I do not propose a separa- 
tion between two ways of working in the sci- 
entific study of society. Nor do I deny that 
social science is dependent upon formal 
method. I seek rather to direct attention to 
an aspect of fruitful work in social science 
which is called for, in addition to formal 
method, if social science is to be most 
productive. 

Let us here try to find out something 
about the nature of this nonformal aspect 
of social science through a consideration of 
three books about society that have long 
been recognized as important, influential, 
and meritorious: De Tocqueville’s De- 
mocracy in America, Sumner’s Folkways, and 
Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class. For 
from almost fifty to a hundred years these 
books have interested and have influenced 
many kinds of social scientists. Veblen and 
Sumner were economists, but the books they 
wrote are important for sociologists, an- 
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thropologists, historians, and other kinds of 
social scientists. De Tocqueville’s book is a 
work interesting to political scientists as 
well as to historians of America, but it is 
quite as much a work in sociology, for De 
Tocqueville was concerned not so much in 
reporting what went on in the United 
States in 1830 as he was in defining a sort of 
natural societal type: the democratic so- 
ciety, including in the type not merely its 
political institutions but also its moral, 
familial, and “cultural” institutions and 
attitudes, treated as a single whole. 

None of these books tells very much 
about research method, in the sense of 
teaching special procedures of operation 
with certain kinds of data. There is nothing 
in any of them about kinship genealogies, or 
sampling, or guided interviews, or margins 
of error. There is nowhere in them any pro- 
cedure, any kind of operation upon facts to 
reach conclusions which might not occur to 
any intelligent and generally educated per- 
son. Sumner made notes on the customs of 
exotic peoples as he read about them. 
Veblen’s methods, as represented in The 
Theory of the Leisure Class, are no more 
formal than Sumner’s. The factual sub- 
stance of De Tocqueville’s book is the 
record of his own observations as he 
traveled about America looking at what 
there was about him and talking to the 
people he met. If these books have merit, it 
is not by reason of any inventions or devices 
of method, for they exhibit none. Yet these 
are books which have for many years pro- 
foundly affected the course of social science 
and have contributed to our understanding 
of man in society. They might be even more 
important if they also made contributions 
to or through formal method, but, as they do 
not, something may be learned from them 
about that part of the study of society 
which is not formal method. 

Perhaps these are not works of research. 
Perhaps for some “research” always means 
special procedures of operation which have 
to be learned or means analysis of some 
small set of facts or very limited problem. 
If this is your view of research, I shall not 
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dispute it. Then the three books are not 
works of research. But what is there in 
them that is admired and that is valuable in 
the study of man in society that is not de- 
pendent upon formal method? 


If these three classic books are not books 
in social science, what are they? They are 
surely not novels, or journalism, or yet 
belles-lettres. That they have qualities of 
literary style is true—and is not to be de- 
plored—even Sumner’s book impresses with 
the effective iteration of its terse, stark sen- 
tences. But the value of these books for the 
student of society lies not in any appeal 
they make toaestheticsensibilities but for the 
illumination they throw upon man’s nature 
or upon the nature of society. It is true that 
great novels do that too. But there are, of 
course, important differences between the 
books named, on the one hand, and, let us 
say, War and Peace and The Remembrance 
of Things Past, on the other. These last are 
works for social scientists to know about 
and to learn from, but they are not works of 
social science. They are not because neither 
Proust’s book nor Tolstoi’s is a generalized 
description of the nature of society stated 
at some remove from the personal experi- 
ences of the writer. De Tocqueville made his 
own observations, but he stated his results 
objectively in generalized and analytical 
terms making comparisons with other obser- 
vations and conclusions easy. Tolstoi wrote 
about a real Russia during the real Na- 
poleonic Wars, but his Pierres and Natashas 
are imagined, individual, personal, intimate, 
and ungeneralized. It is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish the great analyses of society, as 
objectively studied and presented in gen- 
eralized conclusions, from the works of per- 
sonal record and of freely creative imagina- 
tion. 

Are the three books “objective” descrip- 
tions of society? In varying degree, but all 
three to some degree. Probably De Tocque- 
ville, who of the three writers was least a 
professional social scientist, impresses one 
most with an air of severe detachment, of 
willingness to look at this social being, a 
democratic society, without blame or praise. 


De Tocqueville’s work seems as objective 
as a social scientist might wish. Sumner, 
too, is describing, not evaluating, yet there 
is in the Folkways an undertone of patient 
scorn for the irrationality of man, for man’s 
obedience to whatever folly his tradition 
may decree. Veblen seems the least objec- 
tive. Below the forms of scientific analysis 
lies, urbanely and ironically disguised, the 
condemnation of a moralist. As a recent 
writer on Veblen has put it, he used “the 
realistic paraphernalia of scholarship’ to 
attack the morality of capitalistic society.” 
Nevertheless, even Veblen’s book presents a 
fresh description of a part of modern society, 
and the description is not that of a creative 
artist but of one who is responsible to facts 
studied and facts verifiable. 

The three books are works which are not 
novels, which do not have much to say 
about formal procedures of research, and 
which, nevertheless, throw light upon man 
in society through the more or less objective 
presentation of generalized conclusions from 
the study of particular societies. In these 
respects they correspond with what is by at 
least some people called “scientific.” What 
did the authors do that constitutes their 
contribution to the understanding of man in 
society? 

It is surely not that these writers have 
been proved to be invariably right. Indeed, 
in each case there are points in which in the 
later days they have been found wrong. 
Veblen’s account overemphasizes competi- 
tiveness in terms of consumption and ac- 
cepts a good deal of what was then current 
as to race and as to stages of social 
evolution which is not inacceptable today. 
Sumner’s conception of the mores, im- 
mensely stimulating as it was, exaggerates 
the helplessness of men before tradition and 
is especially inadequate as a concept for 
understanding modern societies—as Myrdal 
has recently shown. And, although De 
Tocqueville’s account of early American 
society is perceptive and revealing to a 
degree that is almost miraculous, there is 


Daniel Aaron, ‘Thorstein Veblen—Moralist,” 
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certainly confusion in it between what is 
necessarily democratic and what is charac- 
teristic of the frontier and between what 
must be characteristic of any democracy and 
what happened to be in the Anglo-American 
tradition. 

In three respects these books, which 
have nothing to teach about formal method, 
make great contributions to the understand- 
ing of man in society. 

In the first place, each is an expression of 
some perception of human nature. In each 
case the writer has looked at people in a 
society, or in many societies, and has di- 
rectly apprehended something about their 
ways of thinking and feeling which are char- 
acteristic of the human race under those 
particular circumstances. His central con- 
cern has not been some second- or third- 
hand index or sign of human nature, some 
check marks on a sechedule or some num- 
bered quantities of anything. He has looked 
at people with the vision of his own hu- 
manity. 

Not all of what is called social science is 
concerned with human nature. The study of 
population is not concerned with it until 
matters of population policy are reached. 
Marginal analysis in economics is concerned 
with such a slender sliver of human nature, 
so artificially severed from the rest, that it, 
too, is unrepresentative of studies of human 
nature. And this is also of necessity true of 
much of the archeology of the North Ameri- 
can Indian. 

These last-mentioned kinds of investiga- 
tion, worthy as they are, are the special or 


marginal cases that mark the outskirts of the. 


study of man in society. The essential na- 
ture of man in society is his human nature 
and the expressions of that human nature in 
particular institutions. To find out the na- 
ture and significance of human nature there 
is no substitute for the human nature of the 
student himself. He must use his own hu- 
manity to understand humanity. To under- 
stand alien institutions, he must try to see 
in them the correspondences and the diver- 
gences they exhibit in relation to the institu- 
tions with which he is more closely familiar. 
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To understand an alien culture, it is not, 
first of all, necessary to learn how to inter- 
view or how to make schedules for a house- 
to-house canvass, useful as these skills are. 
It is first needful to have experienced some 
culture—some culture which will serve as 
the touchstone in apprehending this new 
one. 

One aspect of the great merit of the three 
works mentioned lies in the central attention 
directed by Sumner, Veblen, and De Tocque- 
ville to the humanity of their subject matter 
and in the success each had in apprehending 
the particular facet of that humanity as it 
was shaped and conditioned by the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Sumner, looking 
especially at small, long-isolated societies or 
at the later little-changing societies derived 
from primitive conditions, saw the resulting 
creation, in each individual there born and 
reared, of motives and designs of life that 
were there, in the customs of that society, 
before him. He saw in human nature the 
extraordinary malleability of human nature 
and the precedence of custom over habit. 
Veblen looked freshly at the behavior of 
consumers, saw them as people who actually 
do buy and consume, in their families and 
their communities, and recognized thereto- 
fore insufficiently recognized aspects of hu- 
man nature in society. De Tocqueville 
touched Americans in their age of self- 
confidence and in a great number of true 
perceptions saw what their behavior meant 
to them and why. Just compare his success 
in using his own humanity with imagination, 
and yet with detachment, with Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s failure to achieve understanding of 
these same people. 

It is at this point that the methods of the 
social sciences—now using “‘method” in its 
broadest sense to include all the ways of 
thinking and even feeling about subject 
matter—approach the methods of the crea- 
tive artist. Like the novelist, the scientific 
student of society must project the sympa- 
thetic understanding which he has of people 
with motives, desires, and moral judgments 
into the subject he is treating. Neither the 
one nor the other can get along without this 
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gift, this means of understanding. But 
whereas the novelist may let his imagina- 
tion run freely, once it is stimulated by 
personal experience and reading, the sci- 
entific student must constantly return to 
the particular men, the particular societies, 
he has chosen to investigate, test his insights 
by these, and report these particular facts 
with such specificity that his successor may 
repeat the testing. In spite of this all- 
important difference, the territories of the 
humanities and of the scientific study of 
man in society are in part the same. The sub- 
ject matter of both is, centrally, man as a 
human being. Human beings are not the 
subject matter of physics and chemistry. So 
it would be error to build a social science 
upon the image of physics or chemistry. 
Social science is neither the same as the hu- 
manities nor the same as the physical sci- 
ences. It is a way of learning about man in 
society which uses the precise procedures 
and the objectivity characteristic of physics 
as far as these will helpfully go in studying 
human beings but no further; and which 
uses, indispensably, that personal direct ap- 
prehension of the human qualities of be- 
havior and of institutions which is shared by 
the novelist. 

A second observation may be made about 
the three books chosen. Each brings forward 
significant generalizations. In the case of 
Veblen’s book, the general conceptions that 
are known by the phrases “pecuniary 
emulation,” “‘vicarious consumption,” etc., 
are, like the concepts in Folkways, names 
for new insights into persistent and widely 
inclusive aspects of man’s nature in society. 
In reading these books, we catch a glimpse 
of the eternal in the light of the ephemeral. 
We see ourselves as exemplifications of pat- 
terns in nature. Social science is concerned 
with uniformities. The uniformities are ex- 
aggerated; they transcend the particularity 
of real experience and historic event; they 
claim more than each fact by itself would 
allow; they say: “If it were really like this, 
this would be the pattern.” De Tocqueville, 
too, offers such patterns that go beyond the 
particular facts. Indeed, the case of De 


Tocqueville is particularly plain in this con- 
nection, for so interested is he in presenting 
a system of coherent generalizations as to 
the necessary nature of democratic society 
that in many passages he makes no reference 
at all to what he saw in the United States 
but derives one generalization as to the 
democratic society he conceives from some 
other generalization already brought for- 
ward. He is not, therefore, to be rejected as 
a contributor to the scientific understand- 
ing of society, for these deductions are 
tied to generalizations that in turn rest 
upon many particular observations of many 
particular men and events. The concept, like 
the novel, is a work of creative imagination 
but a work more closely and publicly 
bound to particular facts of observation and 
record. 

Like the apprehension of the humanly 
significant, the making of the generaliza- 
tion is a work of imagination. Sumner did 
not find out that there is such a thing as the 
mores by learning and applying some meth- 
od of research. He discovered it by watching 
the people around him and by using the 
observations recorded by other men and 
then by making a leap of thought across 
many diversities to apprehend the degree of 
uniformity that deserves the term “mores.” 
In the reaching of a significant generaliza- 
tion as to man in society there is an exercise 
of a gift of apprehension so personal and so 
subtly creative that it cannot be expected to 
result merely from application of some 
formal method of research. 

The three books show thinkers about 
man in society who have had some new and 
generalized apprehension of human nature 
or of human institutions. They have suc- 
ceeded in communicating this apprehension 
in such a way as to show it to be both im- 
portant and true. It is true in the sense that 
there are facts accessible that support it. It 
is not, of course, all the truth, and it may be 
that some other apprehension will come to 
appear “more true,” that is, even more il- 
luminating, as applied to some set of circum- 
stances. 

There is another quality in the thinking 
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and the creating of the three writers that 
deserves recognition by itself: the freshness 
and independence of viewpoint with which 
each looked at his subject matter. One feels, 
in reading any one of the three books, how 
the writer saw what he saw with his own 
eyes, as if the previous views of it were 
suspect, just because they were previous. 
One feels in the case of each writer a discon- 
tent with the way some aspect of man in 
society was then being regarded, a clear- 
headed wilfulness to take another look for 
himself. There is a disposition to make the 
thing looked at a true part of the viewer’s own 
being, to go beyond obedience to the exist- 
ing writings on the subject. De Tocqueville 
was dissatisfied with the views of democracy 
current in his time: the passionate condem- 
nations or the equally passionate espousals. 
He would go to the country where the angel 
or the monster was actually in course of 
development, and he would, he resolved 
coolly, look for neither monster nor angel; 
he would look at what he should find, and 
grasp it, in its whole and natural condition, 
as one would look at a newly arrived class of 
animal. He could weigh the good and the 
bad, then, after he had come to understand 
the natural circumstances that would pro- 
duce the creature. Sumner’s book is in one 
way a reaffirmation of a viewpoint then 
current and in another way a reaction 
against it. As the folkways come about by no 
man’s planning but through the accidental 
interactions of men and the competition of 
alternative solutions, they are consistent 
with that conception of unrestrained indi- 
vidualistic competition which Sumner sup- 
ported in the economic sphere. On the other 
hand, the Folkways reads as a reaction 
against the Age of Reason. It seems to say 
that men do not, after all, solve their prob- 
lems by rational calculation of utilities. 
Looked at anew, the ways of men appear 
not reasonable but unreasonable and deter- 
mined by pre-existing customs and moral 
judgments which make the calculation of 
utilities seem absurd. From this point of 
view the book is an act of rebellion. An 
economist looks for himself at the whole hu- 
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man scene and says, too emphatically, no 
doubt, what needs to be said to correct the 
preceding vision. Something not so different 
could be said about the fresh look that 
Veblen took. 

It may be objected that the qualities in 
these three works are qualities one may ex- 
pect to find only in an occasional book writ- 
ten by some unusual mind. These books 
have passed beyond social science, or they 
fall short of it; and the humbler toiler in the 
vineyard cannot expect to learn from them 
anything that would help him in tending 
the vines of his more limited hypotheses or 
in pressing the wine of his more restricted 
conclusions. 

Yet all three of the qualities found in 
these works may be emulated by the student 
of any human aspect of man in society. It is 
not only in good major works that there is 
found that human sympathy which is need- 
ful in apprehending a human reality. The 
exercise of this capacity is demanded in 
every study of a community; it is exacted in 
every consideration of an institution in 
which men with motives and desires like 
our own fulfil the roles and offices that make 
it up; it is required in every interview. One 
may be taught how to pursue a course of 
questioning, how to map a neighborhood, or 
how to tabulate and treat statistically the 
votes cast in an election; but to know how 
to do these things is not to be assured of 
meaningful conclusions. Besides these skills, 
one needs also the ability to enter imagina- 
tively, boldly, and, at the same time, self- 
critically into that little fraction of the hu- 
man comedy with which. one has become 
scientifically concerned. One must become 
a part of the human relations one studies, 
while holding one’s self also a little to one 
side, so as to suspend judgment as to the 
worth of one’s first insight. Then one looks 
at the scene again; perhaps, guided by 
something one has known or read of human 
beings in some comparable situation, in 
some other place or age, one may get a 
second insight that better withstands re- 
examination and the test of particular obser- 
vations. This procedure, call it method, non- 
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method, or what you will, is an essential 
part of most of social science, great and 
small. 

As for the exercise of the ability to see 
the general in the particular, is this not also 
demanded of anyone who takes a scientific 
attitude toward anything in human nature 
or society? We are not freed from the obliga- 
tion to look for what may be widely true by 
the narrowness, in time and space, of the 
facts before us. Surely Sumner did not wait 
to conceive of the mores until he had piled 
up those five hundred pages of examples. 
Malinowski provided a clearer understand- 
ing of the nature of myth, in its resemblance 
to and its difference from folk tale, from the 
view he had of the stories told and the ways 
they were told in a small community in the 
South Seas. Webb, a historian rather than 
one of those students of society who more 
easily announce generalizations thought to 
be widely applicable, does not, in his The 
Great Plains, announce any; but the value 
of the work lies for many in the fact that it 
is easily read as an exemplification of the 
tendency of institutions adjusted to one en- 
vironment to undergo change when im- 
ported into a new and of the effects of 
changes in technology upon human rela- 
tions. The social scientist is always called 
upon to use his imagination as to the general 
that may lie within the immediate particu- 
lars. The formal method may lead him to 
these generalizations; after he has added up 
the cases, or completed the tests, he may for 
the first time see some correspondences that 
suggest a generalization. But it happens at 
least as often that he sees the generalization 
long before the formal methods have been 
carried out; the exercise of the formal meth- 
od may then test the worth of his insight. 
And a significant generalization may appear 
without formal method. The conceptions of 
marginal utility in economics and of the 
marginal man in sociology perhaps illustrate 
the development of a concept, on the one 
hand, with close dependence upon formal 
method and, on the other, without such 
dependence. In the latter case Park was 
struck by resemblances in the conduct of 


particular men and women whom he met, 
American Negroes, mission-educated Orien- 
tals, and second-generation immigrants: 
humane insight, guided by scientific imagi- 
nation, then created the concept. 

The third quality of good social science 
in its less formal aspects is freshness of 
vision. It is the looking at what one is 
studying as if the world’s comprehension of 
it depended solely on one’s own look. In 
taking such a look, one does not ignore the 
views that other men have taken of the sub- 
ject matter or of similar subject matter. 
But these earlier views are challenged. May- 
be, one says, it is not as my teachers told me 
I should find it. I will look for myself. One 
has perhaps heard something about folk 
society. But at this particular society with 
which I am concerned I will look for myself. 
Perhaps there is no folk society there. Per- 
haps there is something else, much nearer 
the truth. 

It is difficult for teachers who have ex- 
pounded their own views of some aspect of 
man in society to teach their successors to 
take some other view of it. Perhaps it can- 
not be taught. Yet somehow each generation 
of social scientists must rear a following gen- 
eration of rebels. Now rebellion is not well 
inculcated in the teaching of formal pro- 
cedure. Indeed, an exclusive emphasis on 
formal procedure may cause atrophy of the 
scientific imagination. To train a man to 
perform a technique may result in making 
him satisfied with mastery of the technique. 
Having learned so much about field pro- 
cedure, or statistics, or the situations in 
which interviews are held and recorded, or 
the criticism of documents, the new social 
scientist may come to feel that he has ac- 
complished all the learning he needs. He 
may rest content in proficiency. Proficiency 
is excellent, but it must be combined with 
an imaginative dissatisfaction. In little in- 
vestigations as in large ones, the situation 
studied demands a whole look and a free 
look. 

It is equally doubtful whether one can 
give instruction in the exercise of humane 
insight or in recognizing the general in the 
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particular when the generality is not thrust 
upon the student by a marked statistical 
predominance. These are qualities of the 
social science investigator that perhaps de- 
pend upon the accidents of natural endow- 
ment. Humane insight is a gift. The concept 
is a work of creative imagination; apprehen- 
sion is a gift. In stressing the necessity, in 
good social science, for the investigator to 
think and to speculate independently and 
freely, in emphasizing the reliance of good 
social science upon the personal and human 
qualities of the investigator, one seems to 
be talking not about a science but about an 
art and to be saying that soc‘al science is 
also an art. It is an art in that the social sci- 
entist creates imaginatively out of his own 
human qualities brought into connection 
with the facts before him. It is an art in 
degree much greater than that in which 
physics and chemistry are arts, for the stu- 
dent of the atom or of the element is not re- 
quired, when he confronts his subject mat- 
ter, to become a person among persons, a 
creature of tradition and attitude in a com- 
munity that exists in tradition and in atti- 
tude. With half his being the social scientist 
approaches his subject matter with a de- 
tachment he shares with the physicist. With 
the other half he approaches it with a human 
sympathy which he shares with the novelist. 
And it is an art to a greater degree than is 
physics or chemistry for the further reason 
that the relationships among the parts of a 
person or of a society are, as compared with 
physical relationships, much less susceptible 
of definitions, clear and machine precise. In 
spite of the great advances in formal method 
in social science, much of the understanding 
of persisting and general relationships de- 
pends upon a grasp that is intuitive and that 
is independent of or not fully dependent on 
some formal method. In advancing social 
science, we invent and practice techniques, 
and we also cultivate a humanistic art. 
The nature of social science is double. In 
the circle of learning, its place adjoins the 
natural sciences, on the one hand, and the 
humanities, on the other. It is not a result 
of exceptional political ambition that po- 
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litical scientists and anthropologists are to 
be found included both in the Social Science 
Research Council and in the American 
Council of Learned Societies; it is a recogni- 
tion of the double nature of social science. 
On the one hand, the student of society is 
called upon to apprehend the significant 
general characteristics of human beings 
with something of the same human insight 
which is practiced by a novelist or a drama- 
tist. On the other hand, he s obliged to 
make his observations and his inferences as 
precise and as testable, and his generaliza- 
tions as explicit and as compendent, as the 
examples of the natural sciences suggest and 
as his own different materials allow. 

It is the example of the natural sciences 
which social scientists have on the whole 
striven to imitate. In the short history of 
social science its practitioners have turned 
their admiring gazes toward their neighbors 
on the scientific side. They have looked that 
way, perhaps, because the natural sciences 
were the current success. They have looked 
that way, surely, because when the students 
of human nature in society came to think of 
themselves as representing one or more 
disciplines, with professors and places in 
universities and in national councils, social 
science was not very scientific: it was specu- 
lative and imprecise. To achieve identity, it 
had to grow away from the making of per- 
sonally conceived systems of abstract 
thought. It had to learn to build, a brick at 
a time, and to develop procedures that 
would make the building public and sub- 
ject to testing. 

But now the invention and the teaching of 
special procedures have received too exclu- 
sive an emphasis in the doing of social sci- 
ence and in the making of social scientists. 
In places the invention and the teaching of 
special procedures have gone ahead of the 
possibility of finding out anything very sig- 
nificant with their aid. It is certainly desir- 
able to be precise, but it is quite as needful 
to be precise about something worth know- 
ing. It is good to teach men and women who 
are to be social scientists how to use the 
instruments of observation and analysis 
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that have been developed in their disci- 
plines. But it is not good to neglect that 
other equally important side of social 
science. 

To identify social science very closely 
with the physical sciences is to take one 
view of the education of social scientists: 
to think of that education chiefly in terms 
of formal method and formal knowledge of 
society already achieved and to be taught. 
Then programs for making social scientists 
will be made up of training in techniques and 
the opportunity to take part in some kind of 
research in which the procedures are already 
determined and the problems set by some 
established master. Then the holder of a 
fellowship will go to a school, where a way 
of working is well known and well fixed, 
and he will acquire the procedural compe- 
tences taught at that school. 

If this is all we do for young students of 
society, we are likely to have proficient 
technicians, but we are not likely to have 
great social scientists or to have many books 
written that are as illuminating and as in- 
fluential as those by Sumner, Veblen, and 
De Tocqueville. 

It would be well to give some attention to 
the humanistic aspect of social science. Part 
of the preparation of good social scientists 
is humanistic education. As what is called 
general education, or liberal education, is 
largely humanistic, it follows that the social 
scientist has two interests in liberal educa- 
tion. Like the physicist, like everybody else, 
the social scientist needs liberal education in 
his role as a citizen. But, in addition, he 
needs liberal humanistic education in his 
role as a social scientist. 

The art of social science cannot be in- 
culcated, but, like other arts, it can be en- 
couraged to develop. The exercise of that 
art can be favored by humanistic education. 
If the social scientist is to apprehend, deep- 
ly and widely and correctly, persons and 
societies and cultures, then he needs experi- 
ence, direct or vicarious, with rersons, 
societies, and cultures. This experience is 
partly had through acquaintance with his- 
tory, literature, biography,and ethnography. 


And if philosophy gives some experience in 
the art of formulating and in thinking about 
widely inclusive generalizations, then the 
social scientist needs acquaintance with 
philosophy. There is no longer any need to 
be fearful about philosophy. The time when 
young social science was struggling to 
make itself something different from philos- 
ophy is past. Now social science is something 
different. Now social scientists need to learn 
from philosophy, not to become philoso- 
phers, but to become better social scientists. 
The acquaintance with literature, biog- 
raphy, ethnography, and philosophy which 
is gained in that general education given in 
high schools and colleges is probably not 
rich enough or deep enough for some of those 
who are to become social scientists. The 
opportunities for advanced education given 
to some who appear to have exceptional 
gifts as students of man in society may well 
consist of the study of Chinese or East 
Indian culture, or of the novel in Western 
literature, or of the history of democracy. 
The humanistic aspect of social science is 
the aspect of it that is today not well ap- 
preciated. Social science is essentially sci- 
entific in that its propositions describe, in 
general terms, natura] phenomena; in that it 
returns again and again to special experience 
to verify and to modify these propositions. 
It tells what is, not what ought to be. It 
investigates nature. It strives for objectiv- 
ity, accuracy, compendency. It employs 
hypotheses and formal evidence; it values 
negative cases; and, when it finds a hy- 
pothesis to be unsupported by the facts, it 
drops it for some other which is. But these 
are all aspects of social science so well 
known that it is tedious to list them again. 
What is less familiar, but equally true, is 
that to create the hypothesis, to reach the 
conclusion, to get, often, the very first real 
datum as to what are A’s motives or what 
is the meaning of this odd custom or that 
too-familiar institution, requires on the 
part of one who studies persons and socie- 
ties, and not rocks or proteins, a truly hu- 
manistic and freely imaginative insight 
into people, their conventions and interests 
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and motives, and that this requirement in 
the. social scientist calls for gifts and for a 
kind of education different from that re- 
quired of any physicist and very similar to 
what is called for in a creative artist. 


If this be seen, it may also be seen that 
the function of social science in our society 
is a double function. Social science is cus- 
tomarily explained and justified by reason 
of what social science contributes to the 
solution of particular problems that arise 
in the management of our society, as a help 
in getting particular things done. As social 
scientists we take satisfaction in the fact 
that today, as compared with thirty years 
ago, social scientists are employed because 
their employers think that their social sci- 
ence is applicable to some practical neces- 
sity. Some knowledge of techniques de- 
veloped in social science may be used: to 
select taxicab drivers that are not likely to 
have accidents; to give vocational guidance; 
to discover why one business enterprise has 
labor troubles while a similar enterprise 
does not; to make more effective some gov- 
ernmental program carried into farming 
communities; to help the War Relocation 
Authority carry out its difficult task with 
Japanese-Americans. 


All these contributions to efficiency and 
adjustment may be claimed with justice by 
social scientists. What is also to be claimed, 
and is less commonly stressed, is that social 
science contributes to that general under- 
standing of the world around us which, as 
we say, “liberalizes,” or “enriches.” The 
relation of social science to humanistic 
learning is reciprocal. Social scientists need 
humanistic learning the better to be social 
scientists. And the understanding of society, 
personality, and human nature which is 
achieved by scientific methods returns to 
enrich that humanistic understanding with- 
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out which none can become human and 
with which some few may become wise. 
Because its subject matter is humanity, the 
contribution of social science to general, 
liberal education is greater than is the con- 
tribution of those sciences with subject 
matter that is physical. In this respect also, 
creative artist and social scientist find them- 
selves side by side. The artist may reveal 
something of universal human or social 
nature. So too may the social scientist. No 
one has ever applied, as a key to a lock, 
Sumner’s Folkways or Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism or James’s The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. These are 
not the works of social science that can be 
directly consulted and applied when a gov- 
ernment office or a business concern has an 
immediate problem. But they are the books 
of lasting influence. Besides what influence 
they have upon those social scientists who 
come to work in the government office, or 
the business concern, in so far as they are 
read and understood and thought about by 
men and women who are not social sci- 
entists, or even as they are communicated 
indirectly by those who have read them to 
others, they are part of humanistic educa- 
tion, in the broad sense. Releasing us from 
our imprisonment in the particular, we are 
freed by seeing how we are exemplifications 
of the general. For how many young people 
has not Sumner’s book, or Veblen’s book, or 
some work by Freud, come as a swift widen- 
ing of the doors of vision, truly a liberation, 
a seeing of one’s self, perhaps for the first 
time, as sharing the experiences, the nature, 
of many other men and women? So I say 
that social science, as practiced, is some- 
thing of an art and that, as its best works 
are communicated, it has something of the 
personal and social values of all the arts. 
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By an inductive study the conditions conducive to socialization movements in the United States and, 
with due qualifications, in other democratic lands have been discovered. Consumer need, public interest, 
and pressure in their behalf are the primary factors in such movements. Wage-earners and managers con- 
tribute little to the process of socialization. But wage laborers as consumers and citizens have been a potent 
force in socializing many major fields of enterprise or service including formal education, protection of per- 
sons and property, libraries and museums, and postal services. They are now gradually socializing medical 
service and health care, recreation, low-rent housing, provisions for minimum income insurance, and other 
fields. Contrary to the folklore of capitalism, such fields are quite as efficient as private enterprises and their 


controls much more democratic. 


Our public policies both domestic and for- 
eign are bedeviled by a widespread misun- 
derstanding of the leading political and eco- 
nomic systems of the world. Confusion is 
increased by misconceptions of the long- 
time trends in these systems and their pos- 
sible consequences. Many have serious mis- 
givings about economic aid to Britain, for 
example, because she is going in for a pro- 
gram of gradual socialization, though some- 
thing rather similar is not unknown in this 
country. Some political leaders have been 
dubious about aid to Continental Europe 
unless it is utilized to strengthen or build up 
“‘free-enterprise’’ economies, while at the 
same time they attach little importance 
(save in the case of communism) to the ex- 
isting, and far more important, political in- 
stitutions. Soviet Russia is virtually identi- 
cal in type with Nazi Germany, according 
to many writers, while to others they are 
poles apart. On the domestic scene the ex- 
pansion of governmental functions, espe- 
cially at the federal level, is viewed with 
alarm by a host of citizens but with ap- 
proval—or complacency—by a host of 
others. 

The question of what makes collectively 
owned undertakings arise and grow has been 
answered for the United States by means of 
an inductive study, and it is a reasonable 
assumption that the conclusions of this 
study, duly qualified, apply to other demo- 
cratic countries as well. The study was a co- 
operative inquiry by thirty social scientists, 
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approximately half of them connected with 
the University of Kansas. Their report was 
published in 1943.” 

The collaborators appreciated the com- 
plexities of modern economy and the slight 
probability that any one type of factor could 
be credited with the ever recurring shifts 
from private to collective enterprise. For one 
thing, they saw that several classes of per- 
sons are interested in the operation of mod- 
ern industry, not just the two (capitalists 
and workers) stressed by Marxian theory. 
Arranged in order of diminishing interest, 
these classes are (1) employees other than 
managers; (2) managers themselves, par- 
ticularly those with the major responsibili- 
ties for policy decisions; (3) investors; (4) 
customers; (5) citizens or members of the 
public; and (6) government functionaries 
responsible for the public regulation of eco- 
nomic enterprise. The sixth class commonly 
consists of a varied personnel, all of them 
together having responsibilities to the other 
five classes. 

In a broad sense these six classes are all 
included in the personnel of a going concern. 
There are partial exceptions. The most im- 
portant are fusions of the first, second, and 
third classes in the same persons, commonly 
found in very small concerns; and fusions of 
the second and third classes in the same per- 
sons, often found in medium-sized concerns. 


*Seba Eldridge et al., Development of Collective 
Enter prise (Lawrence, Kan.: University of Kansas 
Press, 1943). 
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It is worth pointing out that most persons in 
these three classes are citizens and that 
many may be customers, depending on the 
kind of enterprise. 

Collectivization of an enterprise involves 
a complete transformation in the ownership 
of invested capital and therefore in the na- 
ture of the investors themselves. Generally 
but not always individual investors oppose 
the change. Governmental units or volun- 
tary collectives displace individuals as capi- 
tal owners. Government officials in a demo- 
cratic society serve delegated functions for 
the most part. Their support of socialization 
measures often has considerable influence; 
but their responsibilities are determined in 
the main by citizens and other classes. This 
leaves four classes of persons any of which 
might, theoretically, play the leading role in 
a socialization movement. The nature and 
scope of an industry or service, however, are 
the joint product of all six classes. 

The question tackled by our group of in- 
vestigators, therefore, is whether managers, 
wage-earners, consumers, citizens, or pos- 
sibly two or more of these classes combined 
take the leading role in socialization meas- 
ures. The study covered ten major fields 
that had already been collectivized and ten 
fields in which collectivization is well under 
way. The fields wholly or mostly collectiv- 
ized include, among others, protection of 
persons and property, roads and streets, 
urban water supply and sewage disposal, 
land reclamation (irrigation, drainage, and 
flood control), harbors and waterways, edu- 
cation and research, and libraries and mu- 
seums. The fields undergoing collectivization 
include forestry, electric power, credit and 
banking, minimum income insurance (‘“‘so- 
cial security” provisions), housing, medical 
service and health care, and recreation and 
leisure-time activity. Significantly, extensive 
collectivist developments have occurred in 
four other major fields since the study was 
undertaken. These are urban transit, muni- 
tions, rubber, and atomic energy, the last 
named a monopoly of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The working hypothesis of the investiga- 
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tors, which developed through preliminary 
studies of the problem, is that collectivist 
developments in the United States have 
usually occurred in response to the pressure 
of public and consumer interests and that 
other group interests have played only a 
minor, auxiliary, or secondary role in the 
process. The hypothesis thus provisionally 
attributed collectivist developments to two 
of the four classes that, theoretically, might 
take the lead in bringing about these 
changes. But the possible roles of managers 
and wage-earners were not overlooked. As 
a matter of fact, two theories of collectiviza- 
tion claiming, respectively, that those two 
groups govern the process were current at 
the time, and one of them had long domi- 
nated popular thought on the question. 
These are the theories advanced by James 
Burnham in The Managerial Revolution and 
by Karl Marx in The Communist Manifesto, 
Capital, and other works. 

With some significant qualifications the 
working hypothesis of the inquiry was veri- 
fied. It was found that, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, consumer need and public interest 
are the principal motivating factors in so- 
cialization movements and that consumers 
and citizens have been remarkably effective 
in promoting socialization measures. The 
general trend in this direction goes back to 
the Colonial period of our history. During 
the intervening period tax-supported and 
other nonprofit education has assumed the 
rank of a major social institution. The capi- 
tal investment of our roads and streets ap- 
proximates and may exceed all railway in- 
vestments. The “socialization” of medical 
service and health care is already far ad- 
vanced. Around go per cent of the country’s 
hospital facilities are maintained by govern- 
ments or other nonprofit organizations; and 
much of the medical care received in hospi- 
tals is free to the individual patient. In addi- 
tion, the public health service, medical edu- 
cation, and medical research are almost 
entirely socialized. 

Similarly in other fields. Around half of 
our organized recreational facilities are 
maintained by governments and other non- 
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profit agencies. The federal government’s 
maintenance and control of credit facilities 
now dominate this whole field, granting the 
importance of privately owned concerns. 
More and more, financial provision for old 
age, unemployment, industrial accident, and 
other hazards is coming under the control of 
government, much of it under state and 
local governments. 

What is the nature of the evidence sup- 
porting the consumer-citizen hypothesis as 
to the primary factors in socialization? 
Naturally, the historical data available to 
the investigators are not directly concerned 
with this question. But what happened in 
the several fields makes sense on no other 
hypothesis. Tax-supported schools were 
clearly established for the children and the 
community at large, not for the teachers, the 
labor group involved. Playgrounds in cities 
have been developed, with public support, 
for the players, not for playground super- 
visors. Hospitals were established on a col- 
lective basis, not in the interest of their staff 
workers, but for the service of patients. Ex- 
perience had shown that the great bulk of 
patients requiring hospitalization could not 
pay the rates charged by proprietary hospi- 
tals. Electric power is now mostly provided 
by profit-making concerns, but painstaking 
studies have shown that, when operating 
under similar conditions, publicly owned 
systems can supply power at lower rates. 
Hence the gradually accelerating increase of 
public facilities. 

Intermediate consumer interests have 
governed developments in some fields. By 
that term is meant the buying or using as 
against the selling interests of farmers, in- 
dustrialists, and other producer groups. This 
type of interest has been dominant in land 
reclamation, where farmers have been the 
main intermediate consumer group in- 
volved; and also in the development of har- 
bors and waterways, in which shipping and 
other commercial interests have been vitally 
concerned. It has also ranked with final con- 
sumer interests in promotion of our mag- 
nificent highway system; a great variety of 
producers—merchants, farmers, bus and 


trucking companies, for instance—have 
been dependent on good roads in their busi- 
nesses. Indeed, intermediate consumer in- 
terests are served by collective services in 
many fields, including, in addition to those 
mentioned, the postal services, protection of 
persons and property, education and re- 
search (particularly vocational training and 
industrial and agricultural research), and 
others. Indeed, there is something of a tend- 
ency for producers to support socialization 
measures in fields other than their own, par- 
ticularly, of course, when their businesses 
are likely to be facilitated and production 
costs lowered thereby. The most striking il- 
lustration in this country is support of 
T.V.A. and other large hydroelectric proj- 
ects by industrial concerns in which electric 
power represents a substantial production 
cost. 

Do wage-earners, then, have no influence 
on socialization measures? Is the Marxian 
theory of socialization quite irrelevant to 
American conditions? The answer is that 
wage-earners, considered as producers, have 
virtually no influence on this process. The 
railway unions backed the celebrated Plumb 
plan for nationalizing the railroads, and the 
coal-miners at the time of the first World 
War favored nationalization of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor at various times has advo- 
cated public ownership in some fields. But 
these efforts never succeeded. Organized la- 
bor simply does not function as a factor in 
socialization programs; it has been con- 
cerned primarily with union recognition, 
wage, hour, and other gains under the eco- 
nomic system as is; and when it proposes the 
socialization of an industry in its interest as 
a group of producers, it finds itself hope- 
lessly outclassed by opponents of the 
change, including a great majority of citi- 
zens. The only instances in which labor has 
done any effective socializing are a few pro- 
ducer co-operatives owning their own capi- 
tal and employing their own members. 
Small factories and taxicab and trucking 
companies are fair illustrations. Co-opera- 
tives of this kind have little significance and, 
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even so, often evolve into ordinary com- 
mercial concerns, owing to claims of super- 
annuated members on the assets of an un- 
dertaking, the expediency of employing 
wage labor, and kindred circumstances. 

But wage-earners are consumers and citi- 
zens as well as producers. And in combina- 
tion with other consumers and citizens they 
have been a potent force in some socializa- 
tion movements. The establishment of tax- 
supported schools was vigorously promoted 
by labor organizations because they wanted 
free schooling, with no taint of charity, for 
their own children. This, of course, repre- 
sented a sort of vicarious consumer interest. 
They were also motivated by a civic inter- 
est, for they recognized that education is es- 
sential to effective citizenship, whether for 
their own or for other children. Labor organ- 
izations have supported municipal recrea- 
tion programs, social security measures, and 
public housing projects for like reasons. But 
always the co-operation of cther consumers 
and citizens has been essential. This is even 
true of consumer co-operatives, notwith- 
standing their strong appeal to the working 
class. 

The fact that wage-earners by themselves 
cannot in a country like ours bring about a 
socialistic regime is explained by the opera- 
tion of democratic political institutions. Ma- 
jority rule, universal suffrage, and free elec- 
tions are of particular significance. Under a 
highly developed system of specialization 
the workers in an industry are far less nu- 
merous than the customers. Several hun- 
dred thousand automobile workers, for in- 
stance, produce cars for tens of millions of 
users. All have votes, but clearly the work- 
ers would be in a hopeless minority com- 
pared with consumers, if nationalization of 
the automobile industry in the employees’ 
interest became a public issue. But if the 
consumers became convinced nationaliza- 
tion was in their interest, they could through 
the sheer force of numbers—votes and other 
pressures—bring about the change. 

Wage-earners and their families now 
make up a considerable majority of our 
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population, and, were they agreed on a so- 
cialization program in their interests as 
workers, they could force its adoption. But 
this condition does not now exist and in all 
probability never will. Very few wage- 
earners favor socialization measures in their 
interest as producers; and they have no 
prospect in the foreseeable future of building 
up a workers’ party to a dominant position, 
one capable of dealing with this issue. One of 
the existing major parties is nearly a century 
old, the other considerably older, and all at- 
tempts of third parties to displace one of 
them in our two-party system have failed. 

Even if workers could build up a powerful 
party committed to a program of socializa- 
tion, and that party were eventually vic- 
torious at the polls, public and consumer in- 
terests would still govern the process and 
the tempo of socialization. This is what has 
happened in Britain since the Labour 
party’s victory in 1945. In no case has an 
industry been socialized primarily to better 
the conditions of its employees; the interests 
of consumers and the country at large have 
been uppermost in every case. Restoration 
of a badly disorganized economy has been 
a cardinal objective; and the case for social- 
izing every field taken over thus far by the 
government has been so strong and con- 
vincing that His Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion, the Conservative party, has approved. 

This is really not very unlike the situation 
in the United States. Both major parties are 
assiduous socializers where the need has 
been so clearly demonstrated that action be- 
comes politically expedient. This applies to 
local and state as well as the federal govern- 
ment. At present England is speeding up the 
process, but the economic difficulties of the 
country make this imperative. The United 
States at this writing is dominated by con- 
servative interests and, thanks to a favor- 
able economic position, can slow down the 
tempo of socialization. For all that, substan- 
tial instalments of collective enterprise have 
been made since war’s end. The national 
government now dominates international 
credit facilities and has a monopoly of 


atomic-energy production, and there have 
been significant developments in other 
fields. 

The general conclusion is that, in demo- 
cratic countries, economic enterprise is 
being gradually socialized through the pres- 
sure of public and consumer interests and 
that wage-earners and other producers have 
little influence on the process except as con- 
sumers and citizens. The process of socializa- 
tion is affected by the total situation in 
which it occurs, and such situations vary 
endlessly from one democratic nation or one 
political subdivision to another. Differences 
in party systems and party programs, for 
example, affect the process along with many 
other circumstances. But these are only sec- 
ondary factors and could hardly represent 
more than a relative retardation or ac- 
celeration of the process. Our own politico- 
economic system is therefore definitely in 
the same class as those of Britain, France, 
and other democracies. 


While Marxian theories of socialization 
are quite inapplicable to democratic lands, 
wage-earners—their productivity, their 
skills, their attitudes—largely govern both 
the quantity and the quality of production, 
be the property basis private or collective 
ownership. Type of ownership apparently 
has little to do with the worker’s efficiency. 
The study of collective enterprise in this 
country compared so far as possible the op- 
erational efficiencies of collective and pri- 
vate undertakings but found that neither 
class is, as a rule, superior to the other. 
This, of course, goes counter to the folklore 
of capitalism. 

The study showed that management, like 
labor, is only a secondary factor in the proc- 
ess of socialization. Managers and directors 
commonly promote the type of enterprise in 
which they are engaged, whether private or 
collective. Yet management is extremely im- 
portant in both cases, for the efficiency of an 
enterprise depends on executives and super- 
visors no less than on the rank and file of 
workers. Pioneering leadership has been of 
great significance in the development of so- 
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cialization movements. Where the records 
are adequate, we always find the promotion 
effort of leaders (many of them without com- 
pensation) to be the decisive influence in get- 
ting a socialization movement off to a good 
start. DeWitt Clinton and Horace Mann in 
the case of public education, Senator Norrisin 
the case of hydroelectric power, and Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins in the case of 
scientific research are among the many ex- 
amples that could be cited. Competent lead- 
ership, both intellectual and administrative, 
is also essential to the optimum develop- 
ment of socialization once it has been 
started. These statements, duly qualified, 
apply to private enterprises as well. 

The folklore of capitalism would have it 
that public services and enterprises are 
overcentralized, “bureaucratic,” none too 
democratic, at least as compared with pri- 
vate businesses. The study of collective en- 
terprise in this country offers little support 
for any such views. The controls of some 
public undertakings are highly centralized, 
as are those of the postal service and atomic- 
energy production; the controls of others 
are highly decentralized, as is the case with 
public education, public health service, and 
the greater part of land reclamation. Some 
fields come between these extremes, notably 
roads and streets, many of which are under 
the co-operative control of local, state, and 
federal governments. Indeed, the opera- 
tional units in some fields have been too 
small for satisfactory service, and a trend 
toward larger units is gaining momentum. 
Rural schools are the outstanding example. 

The claim that public services are less 
democratic than private enterprises has just 
as little to validate it. Such services are es- 
tablished and maintained primarily in the 
interests of consumers and citizens and are 
under the direction of officials chosen by 
these groups. Private enterprises, on the 
other hand, are conducted primarily in the 
interests of owners and managers, usually a 
small fraction of the persons vitally con- 
cerned. The conclusion should be obvious. 
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NONWHITE MIGRANTS TO AND FROM SELECTED CITIES 


DANIEL O. PRICE 


ABSTRACT 


A comparison of the age distributions of nonwhite migrants to and from fifteen cities of over 100,000 
population with the age distributions of all migrants to and from these cities enables us to infer several char- 
acteristics of the migrants. Nonwhite migrants, more than white migrants, tend to be single persons or child- 


less couples and to 


more concentrated in the highly employable ages. Nonwhite out-migrants are more 


concentrated in the ages from eighteen to twenty-nine than are the nonwhite in-migrants. Out-migrants 
from cities of over 100,000 population are older than the in-migrants. 


Until the Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, in 1940, little information was avail- 
able on the movements of the American 
population. With the publication of this 
data from the Sixteenth Census’ we are en- 
abled to examine, among other things, some 
of the relationships between mobility and 
social structure. This is an attempt, by exam- 
ination of age data, to test the hypothesis 
that in migration to and from cities of over 
100,000 population the nonwhite migrants, 
more than the white migrants, tend to be 
either single persons or married persons 
without children and that they also tend to 
be concentrated in the more employable 
ages. These hypotheses seem reasonable 
from consideration of the fact that migra- 
tion is a costly proposition and that, in gen- 
eral, the cost increases as the size of the fam- 
ily increases. Nonwhites have, on the aver- 
age, a lower economic status than have 
whites; therefore, among nonwhites we 
would expect greater selectivity of single 
persons and persons not associated with 
families. The discrimination against em- 
ployment of nonwhites makes it important 
for them to be in a highly employable age 
bracket if they are to succeed in their new 
locations. 

The association of economic status with 
color leads to some confounding of the re- 
sults, as it is impossible to separate aspects 

* Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: 
Population, Internal Migration, 1035 to 10940. 
In this series there are volumes with the following 
subtitles: Color and Sex of Migrants, Age of Mi- 
grants, Economic Characteristics of Migrants, and 
Social Characteristics of Migrants. 


associated with economic status from as- 
pects associated with color. Since it is im- 
possible to cross-classify the data by eco- 
nomic status and color, we must,. for the 
present, accept the combination of these 
two variables. 

For cities of 100,000 population and over, 
the age of nonwhite migrants is given only 
for those cities having more than 5,000 non- 
white in-migrants or out-migrants. There 
were fifteen: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Miami, New Orle- 
ans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D.C. In order that the figures 
from city to city be comparable, the total 
number of migrants for each city (in- 
migrants and out-migrants) was considered 
as 100 per cent. If there were no net change 
due to migration, 50 per cent of the mi- 
grants would be in-migrants and 50 per cent 
would be out-migrants. For each city the 
percentage of the total migrants in each age 
group was then computed. If the age classes 
had been of equal width, this would have 
given the desired percentage age distribu- 
tion. Since the classes are of unequal width, 
the percentage in each class was divided by 
the width of the class in years.? This gives us 
the age distribution of the total in-migrants 
and out-migrants.’ The solid lines in Figure 

*The age class containing those of sixty-five 


years and over was arbitrarily assumed to have a 
ten-year width. 

3The Bureau of the Census (see Age of Mi- 
grants, p. 3) makes the statement that the number 
of out-migrants from cities of 100,000 population 
and over “is undoubtedly overstated at the expense 
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1 show the percentage age distribution of 
total in-migrants and out-migrants to At- 
lanta, Georgia. In-migrants are plotted 
above the midline, and out-migrants are 
plotted below the midline. The identical pro- 
cedure was followed for nonwhite migrants, 
and the dashed lines of Figure 1 indicate the 
age distribution of nonwhite migrants to and 
from Atlanta. The proportion of total mi- 
grants which were nonwhite cannot be 
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/ MIGRANTS FROM ATLANTA 


Fic. 1.—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 
migrants to and from Atlanta, Georgia, 1935-40. 


derived from Figure 1, as total migrants and 
nonwhite migrants were each made 100 per 
cent so that the age distributions could be 
compared easily. 


It must be remembered that the ages — 


given are the ages of the migrants in 1940, 
not at the time of migration. Migration 
could have taken place any time in the pre- 
ceding five years, so we are not able to say 
anything about the exact age of migration. 


of the rural areas. This overstatement results from 
a tendency of migrants from the suburbs of an 
urban place or from residences on RFD routes out 
of the urban place to give the urban place as their 
former residence.” This bias affects the number 
of net migrants from a city, but it is thought not to 
affect appreciably the age distribution of the out- 
migrants. 
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Figures showing the age distributions of 
total and nonwhite in- and out-migrants 
were made for each of the fifteen cities listed 
above. Lack of space prevents the inclusion 
of all these, but four are shown in Figures 
1-4. These are Atlanta, New York, Miami, 
and St. Louis. These four were selected be- 
cause the age pattern of migrants in them 
was similar to several other cities. New Orle- 
ans, Birmingham, and Chicago had distribu- 
tions similar to that of Atlanta; Dallas and 
Memphis were similar to New York; Los 
Angeles was similar to Miami; and Phila- 
delphia was similar to St. Louis.* Many of 
the differences in migration patterns of 
these cities are explicable on the basis of the 
social structure of the cities involved. For 
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Fic. 2.—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 
migrants to and from Miami, Florida, 1935-40. 


example, the migration patterns of Miami 
and Los Angeles are alike because both are 
resort cities. White migrants to these cities 
are considerably older than nonwhites be- 
cause, in general, the nonwhites go there to 
work, while many of the whites go there to 
retire and for the climate. 

4 It would be interesting to attempt an empirical 
classification of cities according to their migration 


patterns and then see what additional basis could 
be found for classifying cities. 
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Another fact noticed in most of the cities 
is that the nonwhite migrants were younger 
than the white migrants in movements both 
to and from the city, though there are some 
exceptions among in-migrants. One factor 
entering into this is the shorter life-expect- 
ancy of the nonwhite population and there- 
fore the lower median age of the total non- 
white population. Another aspect of the 
same situation is the small proportion of the 
nonwhite migrants which are above the age 
of fifty. The nonwhite in-migrants are heav- 


Though the migration patterns of the in- 
dividual cities are interesting, we are con- 
cerned with the similarities of pattern that 
run through all the cities. One of these is 
that the out-migrants are older than the in- 
migrants, regardless of color. This is true in 
all fifteen of the cities, so it seems to be a 
safe generalization that the out-migrants 
from cities of 100,000 population between 
1935 and 1940 tended to be older than the 
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NONWHITE ily concentrated between the ages of eight- 
N een and twenty-nine. 

25} ' \ In most cities the white out-migrants 

le seem to have the larger proportions of chil- 

2.0F ' dren, indicating family movements. Lack of 


children is especially noticeable among non- 
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Fic. 3.—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 
migrants to and from New York City, 1935-40. 


FROM ST. LOUIS 


in-migrants. Dorothy Swain Thomas noted 


this same fact in discussing migrants to and Fic. 4.—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 


from Amsterdam from 1926 to 1930. She 
says: “The medians for out-migrants were, 
in general, a year or so further towards the 
older ages than those for in-migrants.’’s 
Among the in-migrants, cities over 100,000 
population seem to select younger people 
since, in general, they are more employable. 
As persons become older and can afford to 
move to suburbs with their families, they 
move out of the city. 


8 Research Memorandum on Migration Differ- 
entials (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 


cil, 1938), p. 47- 


migrants to and from St. Louis, Missouri, 1935-40. 


white out-migrants from all cities except 
Washington, D.C. 

Examination of the four figures shown 
and the figures for the other eleven cities 
bears out our hypothesis that the nonwhite 
migrants tend to be less frequently associ- 
ated with children than do other migrants 
and to be more concentrated in the employ- 
able ages. We have also seen that the non- 
white migrants tend to be younger than the 
other migrants, though part of this might be 
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due to differences in age distribution of all 
whites and nonwhites. 

It seems reasonable to assume that some 
of these differences might well be associated 
with differences in place from which mi- 
grants go in leaving cities of over 1¢0,000 
population. That is, perhaps nonwhites 
moving to cities of over 100,000 population 
come from rural farm areas, while whites 
come from other urban areas. If this were 
true and if persons coming from rural farm 
areas had the characteristics which we have 
found associated with nonwhites, then the 
differences might be due to the place from 
which the migrants come rather than to 
color. For a test of the hypothesis a detailed 
study was made of Atlanta, holding con- 
stant the rural-urban type of area from 
which the migrants came or to which they 
went; the sex of the migrants was also taken 
into consideration. 

Figure 5 shows the age distribution of 
migrants into and out of Atlanta by sex and 
color. This is the same as Figure 1 except 
that in Figure 5 the sexes are shown sepa- 
rately. It is obvious from Figure 5 that in 
three of the four classifications the out- 
migrants are older than the in-migrants. In 
the fourth classification, nonwhite males, a 
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computation of median ages shows that the 
out-migrants have a median age of 28.0 cor- 
responding to a median age for in-migrants 
of 26.4. The median ages of the various 
classifications of migrants to and from At- 
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Fic. 5.—Age distribution of migrants into and 
out of Atlanta, Georgia, 1935-40, by color and sex. 


TABLE 1* 


MEDIAN AGES OF MIGRANTS TO AND FROM ATLANTA, GEORGIA, BY 
PLACE OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, BY COLOR AND SEX 


ToTAL NoNWHITE 
DESTINATION OR ORIGIN 
Males Females Males Females 

Nonmigrantsf ............ 31.5 32.4 29.5 30.1 
In-migrants 

28.6 26.9 26.4 24.8 

From urban areas........ 30.3 28.4 28.2 25.0 

From rural nonfarm...... 27.1 25.0 25.8 25.0 

From rural farm......... 25.0 24.0 24.5 24.2 
Out-migrants 

30.6 29.7 28.0 27.8 

To urban areas.......... 30.8 29.5 28.8 27.5 

To rural nonfarm........ 30.1 30.0 26.4 28.7 

po 25.8 30.0 28.2 27.6 


* Source: Age of Migrants (Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1040: Population, Iniernal Migration, 


1935 to 1940), Table 19. 


Persons under five years of age are omitted in computing medians in order to make figures com- 


parable with figures for migrants. 
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lanta are shown in Table 1. In all categories 
except the nonwhite out-migrants the fe- 
males are younger than the males, and 
Table 1 shows us that in this category the 
difference is slight. Figure 5 also shows that 
the white out-migrants, both male and 
female, are more often associated with chil- 
dren between five and thirteen than are the 
nonwhite migrants. Another interesting 
point is seen in the fact that among the total 
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Fic. 6.—Age distribution of migrants between 
Atlanta and other urban areas, 1935-40, by color 
and sex. 


out-migrants children constitute a larger 
proportion of the males than of the females. 
This would tend to indicate that the male 
out-migrants are more frequently associated 
with families than are the females, that is, 
more of the females are unattached persons. 
This raises the question: Where were they 
going, and are these same differences ob- 
servable by destination of migrants? 
Figures 6 and 7 show migration between 
Atlanta and other urban areas and between 
Atlanta and rural farm areas. The figure 
showing migration between Atlanta and 
rural nonfarm areas is not shown, but its 
pattern is between those of Figures 6 and 7. 


Figure 6 shows that out-migrants to other 
urban areas are older than the in-migrants 
from these places, though the differences are 
much greater for females than for males. 
This is unexpected in the light of earlier 
findings that indicate that out-migrants 
from urban places in general were older than 
in-migrants. For a reconciliation of this ap- 
parent inconsistency it would probably be 
necessary to make the classifications by size 
of these other urban places and to test the 
hypothesis that migrants from cities with 
Over 100,000 population are older than the 
migrants from cities with under 100,000 
population. 

Percent in single TOTAL MALE 


TOTAL FEMALE 
3.55 NONWHITE MALE 


------ NONWHITE FEMALE 


Fic. 7.—Age distribution of migrants between 
Atlanta and rural-farm areas, 1935-40, by color 
and sex. 


Figure 7, showing the age distribution of 
migrants between Atlanta and rural farm 
areas, indicates that Atlanta was making a 
net gain from these areas, particularly be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-four. 
Nonwhite migrants gained at all ages below 
thirty-four, while white migrants gained 
only between seventeen and thirty-four. 
Here again we have evidence that the white 
out-migrants include a great many families. 
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These last two figures do not indicate 
that the differences observed in studying the 
age distributions of migrants to and from 
cities of over 100,000 population are due to 
differences in destination and origin of the 
various classifications of migrants. The dif- 
ferences observed seem to hold true regard- 
less of origin or destination of the migrants 
to and from cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. 


Thus there is evidence for the support of 
the original hypothesis that, among mi- 
grants to and from cities of over 100,000 
population, the nonwhite migrants, more 
than the white migrants, tend to be either 
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single persons or married persons without 
children and that they tend to be concen- 
trated in the more employable ages. The 
nonwhite migrants are not only more con- 
centrated in the ages from eighteen to 
twenty-nine, but the nonwhite in-migrants 
are more concentrated in these ages than are 
the nonwhite out-migrants. We have also 
seen that the out-migrants are older than 
the in-migrants, and we have formulated the 
hypothesis that out-migrants from cities of 
over 100,000 population are older than out- 
migrants from cities of under 100,000 popu- 
lation. 
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SPEAKING OF TONGUES: 


LOWRY NELSON 


ABSTRACT 


Approximately one-fifth of the white population of the United States reported a mother-tongue other 
than English in 1940. Those reporting German, Italian, Polish, Spanish, Yiddish, and French each numbered 
over a million persons. Using the percentage of each language group which was native of native parents as a 
rough indicator of persistence, wide differences by language, by geographic area, and by rural-urban resi- 


dence are revealed. 


Nearly one-fifth of the white population 
of the United States speaks a mother-tongue 
other than, or in addition to, English. In 
asking people to identify the “principal lan- 
guage commonly spoken in the home during 
your earliest childhood,” the United States 
Census for 1940 is able to report the lin- 
guistic composition of the white population. 
Included in the report are the numbers of 
persons identified with each lingual group, 
their classification as to nativity—foreign- 
born, native of foreign or mixed parentage, 
and native of native parentage—and their 
distribution by divisions, states, for cities of 
over 500,000 population, and by rural and 
urban residence.? Those classified with 
mother-tongues “other than English’ may 
be, and probably usually are, bilingual. 

The Census Bureau makes it clear that 
the data are estimates based upon a 5 per 
cent sample. The degree of accuracy there- 
fore varies with the size of the population in 
each group. The larger the population, the 
greater the accuracy.’ For purposes of the 


Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Miscellaneous Paper No. 601. 


2 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1040: 
Population: Nativity and Parentage of the White 
Population, Mother Tongue (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 

3In the official release (n. 2 above) appears the 
following statement regarding the reliability of the 
estimates: ‘“‘Statistics based on a sample tabulation 
are expected to differ somewhat from those which 
would have been obtained from a complete count 
of the population. An analysis of the statistics 
based on the tabulations of the 5-percent sample 
of the population for items that were obtained 
also for the total population indicates that in 
95 percent of the cases the sample statistics differ 
from the complete census statistics by less than 


analysis to follow, the category “other and 
not reported” was ignored. Since the census 
reports only on certain languages or groups 
of languages, and included only the white 
population, it is obvious that the data do 
not constitute a complete report on the lin- 
guistic composition of the American people. 
No listing is made for Japanese, Chinese, 
Hindustani, American Indian tongues, etc. 
Nevertheless, it is quite apparent that the 
most important languages, numerically, are 
included. Welsh, Gallic, and Scotch were re- 
ported as English. 

The data are important for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, any assumption that 
complete assimilation, or fusion, of the di- 
verse nationality groups which comprise our 
population is taking place is open to some 
question in the light of them. This conclu- 
sion is based upon the reasonable assump- 
tion that, as long as non-English tongues 
persist, full assimilation has not taken place. 
The melting-pot, it seems, fails to reach the 
melting-point. Furthermore, the data are 
important in revealing which tongues seem 
most “persistent’’4 or least persistent and 
the geographic distribution of the various 
groups. Also to some extent certain factors 


5 percent for all numbers of 10,000 or more, by 
less than 10 percent for numbers between 5,000 
and 10,000 and by less than 20 percent for numbers 
between 2,000 and 5,000. Somewhat larger varia- 
tions may be expected in numbers below 2,000. 
Even for these small numbers, however, the major- 
ity of the differences between the sample and 
complete statistics are less than 10 percent, al- 
though much larger differences occasionally occur.” 

4 As indicated by the proportion of each lingual 
group which is native or of native parents (see 
Nn. 7). 
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which are associated with this persistence 
can be indicated. Finally, the data raise 
questions of policy with reference to the 
more persistent groups. 

Table 1 shows by nativity the number of 
white persons who reported mother-tongues 
other than English in 1940. For the country 
as a whole the native of foreign or mixed 
parentage exceeds either of the other nativ- 
ity groups. Six of the eighteen language 
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New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
which comprise the Middle Atlantic group. 
The East North Centralarea (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin) ranks 
second, with 23.7 per cent of the total. The 
southeastern states included in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central divisions 
contain less than 3 per cent of the total. The 
census reported no persons in five of these 
states speaking mother-tongues other than 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WHITE PERSONS SPEAKING SPECIFIED NON-ENGLISH 
TONGUES BY NATIVITY GROUPS, 1940 


NATIVE OF FOREIGN NATIVE OF 
FOREIGN-BORN 
OR MrxeD PARENTAGE NATIVE PARENTAGE 
MorTHER-TONGUE ToTAL 
Per Per Per 
No. Cent me Cent me Cent 
21,591,160 | 8,124,860 | 37.6 |10,560,580 | 48.9 | 2,905,720] 13.5 
German............%..-] 4,049,780 | 1,589,040 | 32.1 2,435,700 | 49.2 925,040 | 18.7 
3,766,820 | 1,561,100 | 41.5 2,080,680 | 55.2 125,040] 3.3 
2,416,320 801 ,680 | 33.2 1,428,820 | 59.1 185,820] 7.7 
rrr rt 1,861,400 428,360 | 23.0 714,060 | 38.4 718,980 | 38.6 
1,751,100 924,440 | 52.8 773,680 | 44.2 52,980] 3.0 
1,412,060 359,520 | 25.5 533,760 | 37.8 518,780 | 36.7 
EN re 830,900 423,200 | 50.9 374,040 | 45.0 33,660 | 7.1 
SEPP err 230,420 97,080 | 42.1 118,460 | 51.4 14,880 | 6.5 
Serb, Croat, Slovak, Slo- 

816,080 317,740 | 38.9 458,100 | 56.1 40,240] 4.9 
267,140 102,700 | 38.4 103,240 | 38.7 61,200 | 22.9 
ee eee ee 658,220 232,820 | 35.4 344,240 | 52.3 81,160 | 12.3 
Russian (incl. Ukrainian) 668 , 680 392,480 | 58.7 259,440 | 38.8 16,760] 2.5 
520,440 159,640 | 30.7 279,040 | 53.6 81,760 | 15.7 
Magyar ( Hungarian)...... 453,000 241,220 | 53.3 198,600 | 43.8 13,180 | 22.9 

Ss SSPE 273,520 165,220 | 60.4 104,140 | 37.3 6,160 3.3 
Ser 272,680 122,660 | 45.0 140,620 | 51.6 9,400 | 3.4 
226,740 122,180 | 53.9 95,400 | 42.1 9,100] 4.0 
rae 215,860 83,780 | 38.8 120,500 | 55.8 11,580 5.4 


* Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Population: Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, Mother Tongue 


(Washington, D.C., 1943). 


groups—Yiddish, Swedish, Russian, Mag- 
yar, Greek, and Danish—show larger pro- 
portions of foreign-born. In point of num- 
bers, German heads the list with almost 20 
per cent of the total non-English population, 
followed, in order, by Italian, Polish, Span- 
ish, Yiddish, and French, all with more than 
one million each. 

The geographic distribution by census di- 
visions is shown in Table 2. Over a third of 
the total number is located in the states of 


English.’ It is apparent, therefore, that fully 
four-fifths of the non-English-speaking® 
people are located in the northern part of the 
United States from the Plains eastward. 
Relative to the total population, however, 

5’This does not mean necessarily that there 
were no non-English tongues represented here; 
the census did not report the state if the number fell 


below 5,000. The states are Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. 


6TIt should not be understood that the use of 
the term “non-English-speaking” is meant to 
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the concentration of the foreign tongues is 
relatively high also in the Pacific and Moun- 
tain states. 

The percentage distribution of individual 
language groups by divisions is shown in 
Table 3. Only four of the tongues (German, 
French, Yiddish, and Italian) are represent- 
ed in all divisions of the country, but the 
proportions of these tongues in the South 
are almost negligible. This table emphasizes 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
WHITE POPULATION REPORTING MOTHER- 
TONGUE OTHER THAN ENGLISH AND PER- 
CENTAGE THEY CONSTITUTE OF TOTAL Pop- 
ULATION 


MorTHER-TONGUE OTHER 
THAN ENGLISH* 

Per Cent 

Per of Total 

Cent | Popula- 
lation 

United States... .}21,532,520 | 100.0| 18.8 
New England....... 2,257,480 | 10.5} 28.2 
Middle Atlantic..... 7,454,880 | 34.6] 29.7 
East North Central. .| 5,103,660 | 20.6 
West North Central.| 2,383,580 | 11.1 18.7 
South Atlantic...... 434,920 2.0 3-4 
East South Central. . 58,680 0.3 0.8 
West South Central.| 1,447,300 6.7 14.1 
Mountain.......... 755,140 3.5 19.6 


* The ae is cautioned to keep in mind the definition of 
mother-to: in the openin, of this paper. 
It does bers imply inability to speak 


be wr omg of category labeled ‘‘Allother and not reported.”’ 
hm) anguages are included in these figures, otherwise 
would be 2 457 ,400 (see Series P-15, No. ro [Washing- 
.: Bureau o Census, March 3, 1943], Table 1). 


again the heavy concentration of the non- 
English tongues in the North and East and 
on the Pacific Coast. The chief exception is 
Spanish, which is heavily represented in the 
West South Central, Mountain, and Pa- 
cific divisions. Also French shows relatively 


imply that these individuals do not speak English. 
Just what proportion of them are bilingual (speak- 
ing both English and the reported mother-tongue) 
we are unable to say, but the number is no doubt 
very great. 
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high proportions in the West South Central 
areas, Texas and Louisiana being the chief 
states responsible. 

While the distribution of the total popu- 
lation speaking tongues other than English 
is important and of considerable interest, 
special significance attaches to the propor- 
tions in the third and later generations—the 
native of native parents. In this respect 
great variation is noted among the different 
languages as to regions of the country and 
their rural-urban distribution. The percent- 
ages of the various language groups which 
fall in the third generation or later may be 
considered as a partial measure of the per- 
sistence of that language in our culture.’ 
This is particularly true of those groups 
whose immigration is known to have taken 
place predominantly three or more decades 
ago. In the cases of the more recently ar- 
rived stocks, the evidence is not so clear. In 
this latter group would fall the Italians, 
Greeks, Russians, Yiddish, and Yugoslavs 
and perhaps some others. Unfortunately, it 
is not possible to get comparable data on 
immigration over the years because of the 
shifting national boundaries of Europe (im- 
migration statistics are reported on the basis 
of the nation of origin). Moreover, the lan- 
guage groups are not coextensive with na- 
tional boundaries. For example, many Ger- 
man-speaking immigrants have come from 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland 
as well as from Germany itself. Consequent- 
ly, immigration data constitute only a basis 
for estimates. However, the old immigrant 
stocks are known to be nothern European 
primarily, while the later ones are from 
southern Europe and from Russia. 

With these points in mind, it is appropri- 
ate to compare only those groups which have 

7A more adequate criterion of persistence would 
be the proportion of the total ethnic stock in the 
population which uses the mother-tongue in the 
home, i.e., the proportions of those of German, 
French, Dutch, Russian, etc., extraction of native 
parentage who speak the language. However, it 
is impossible to determine the number in the popula- 
tion who are descended from the respective ethnic 
stocks, since the census reports by nation only the 
foreign-born or native-born of foreign or mixed 
parentage. 


been in the country for a relatively long pe- 
riod of time, and which parallel each other 
more or less as to time of arrival. Table 4 re- 
veals the number of immigrants from select- 
ed countries by decades since 1840. Very 
few of those from Russia, Italy, and Greece 
came before 1891, while three-fourths of the 
German, and from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danish, and Dutch, 
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almost identical percentages arriving before 
1891, it may be well to make comparisons 
of their persistence by states (Table 5). The 
Swedes and Danes are very similar—almost 
identical—in their low persistence, while 
Norwegians differ by having a much higher 
rate. For the nation as a whole their per- 
centage is three times those for the other 
groups. In only three states do they have 


TABLE 3* 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS LANGUAGE GROUPS BY CENSUS DIVISIONS, 1940 
DIVISIONS 
Lancuace Group 
, East West East West 
cn a} ie. | North | North | Se | south | South | Moun- | Pacific 
Central | Central Central | Central tain 
- ee 10.5 34.6 23.7 II.1 2.0 0.3 6.7 3-5 7.6 
Swedish.......... 9.7 12.6 26.5 31.0 1.1 3.9 14.2 
49.9 8.8 8.7 3-4 0.4 22.7 0.9 4.3 
German.......... 1.9 25.6 33-9 22.6 1.9 °.7 4.2 2.4 6.8 
Polish 40.5 40.2 3-3 0.9 0.3 1.0 
1.9 13.9 40.0 25.4 13.2 1.3 2.5 
Magyar (Hungari- 
Di 4-7 48.5 40.5 1.2 2.2 
Serb, Croat, Slo- 
vak, Slovene... . 2.1 47-4 37.8 4.9 = eer 2.3 3-9 
Russian (including 
Ukrainian) ..... 9.2 56.0 16.7 4.9 0.9 1.4 7.3 
Yiddish.......... 8.3 69.6 12.3 2.2 3-4 0.4 0.5 0.3 3.0 
Greek. 17.3 32.6 25.8 1.9 2.8 8.6 
03% 15.1 58.7 13.2 1.6 2.2 0.3 1.2 6.4 
Spanish.......... 0.3 7:9 2.6 1.6 40.3 23.3 22.6 


* Source: Series P-15, No. ro (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, March 3, 1943), Table 2. 


came before that date. The latter four 
groups are roughly comparable as to time 
pattern of immigration, and it may be justi- 
fiable therefore to apply this measure of per- 
sistence to them. The percentages of these 
language groups who were third generation 
or later were: Swedish, 4.1; Norwegian, 
12.3; Danish, 4.0; and Dutch, 22.9. Thus, 
even though the Dutch had a smaller per- 
centage of its immigration antedating 1891, 
it showed a much higher persistence. 

Since the three Scandinavian groups had 


rates lower than either the Swedes or the 
Danes. 

One other indicator of relative per- 
sistence can be derived from the data. In 
their introductory statement, the authors of 
the census report on Mother Tongue make an 
analysis which provides a partial control of 
the time of immigration. The device is to 
take the native white population of foreign 
or mixed parentage by country of origin and 
see what percentage reported English as the 
mother-tongue. This indicates to some de- 
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TABLE 4* 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM SELECTED 
COUNTRIES BY DECADES, 1840-1940 


Decade Germany Norway Sweden Denmark Italy Greece |Netherlands Russia 
1841-50... 434,626 T T 539 1,870 16 8,251 551 
1851-60...) 951,667 t t 3,749 9,231 31 | 10,789 457 
1861-70. .. 787,468 71,631 37,667 17,004 11,725 72 9,102 2,512 
1871-80... 718,182 | 95,323 115,922 | 31,771 55,759 210 | 16,541 39, 284 
1881-90. . .| 1,452,970 | 176,586 391,776 88,132 307 , 309 2,308 53,701 213,282 
1891-1900. 505,152 95,015 226, 266 50, 231 651,893 15,979 26,758 505,290 
IQOI-10...| 341,498 | 190,505 249,534 | 65,285 | 2,045,877 | 167,519 | 48,262 | 1,597,306 
IQII-20...| 143,945 | 66,395 95,074 | 41,983 | 1,109,524 | 184,201 | 43,718 921, 201 
192I-30...| 412,202 | 68,531 97,249 | 32,430 455,315 | 51,084 | 26,948 61,742 
1931-40... 117,621} 4,740 3,960 2,559 68 ,028 9,119 7,150 1,356 

Total.| 5,865,331 | 768,726 | 1,217,448 | 333,773 | 4,716,531 | 430,539 | 251,220 | 3,342,981 
Per cent 

arriving 

before 

ae 74.1 44.7 44.8 42.3 8.2 0.6 39.2 7.9 


* Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States (Washington, D.C., 1940 and 1941). 


t Not reported separately before 1860. 
3 Including Austria. 


gree the readiness with which different 
groups accept the English language as their 
principal tongue (Table 6). Neither age nor 
rural-urban distribution can be controlled 


TABLE 5 


COMPARATIVE PERSISTENCE OF SWEDISH, 
NORWEGIAN, AND DANISH TONGUES 
BY SELECTED STATES 


with the data as published. Moreover, the 
behavior of the first generation, while indi- 
cating a general tendency, cannot be taken 
by itself as a basis for evaluating the as- 
similability of the respective groups. For ex- 
ample, immigrants from France and the 
Netherlands both rank high in proportions 
who reported English as the mother-tongue 
in this case, while in the ranking based upon 


a the percentage reporting Dutch and French, 

GENERATION on LATER who were third generation or later, they 

STATE* ranked second and third in persistence (see 

Swedish |Norwegian] Danish  L@ble 7). Of course, it must be recognized 

that most Americans of French descent 

~ 4-2 came from Canada, rather than from France 

3.1 itself, and were well established during 

TOWS. ..........65-. 5.1 19.4 5-3 Colonial times. The latter point is also true 

Montana 2.2 8.0 |..... On the other hand, the analysis based 

Nebraska........... hs 4.2 ‘ 

New Jersey......... 3.0 2.8 2.5 upon this first generation of native-born 

New York.......... 2.0 1.3 3-6 Americans is useful as a check on the more 

recent stocks, such as the Italians and Rus- 

South Dakota....... 5-4 | 10.1 4-4 sians. According to this index, the Italians 

3:7 accept English as the principal tongue less 

WiscoffSin........... 4-9 20.2 3-3 readily than the Russians, although, on the 

basis of the data in Table 7, there was very 


* Only states were used for this comparison in which at least 
two of the tongues were reported. 


little difference. In both rankings, Germans, 


Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, and Finns show 
relatively high persistence. 

Clearly, the analysis to follow must be re- 
garded in the light of the time of immigra- 
tion—a factor which regrettably cannot be 
fully controlled. Nevertheless, it appears 
equally clear—as in the case of the Scandi- 
navian and Dutch stocks—that there are 
other factors in the situation which influ- 
ence the degree to which language is handed 
down to succeeding generations in the Unit- 
ed States. 


TABLE 6* 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OF ENGLISH MOTHER- 
TONGUE IN THE NATIVE WHITE POPULATION 
FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 1940 


English English 

Country of of Mother- 
Origin Teague rigin Dengue 
Denmark...... 66.1 || Austria 41.8 
Switzerland....| 60.6 || Italy.......... 29.2 
Netherlands...| 59.4 || Yugoslavia....| 28.9 
Sweden........} 56.2 || Lithuania...... 28.4 
Germany...... 49.7 || Czechoslovakia.| 26.2 
Rumania...... 48.5 || Finland....... 24.5 
Norway....... 47.7 22.7 
42.5 || Mexico........ 7.0 


* Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Popula- 
tion: Mother Tongue by Nativity, Parentage, Couniry of Origin, 
and Age, Table VI, p. 6. 


In Table 7 the eighteen language groups 
are arrayed in descending order according to 
the percentage speaking the language which 
is third generation or later. Conspicuous 
from the standpoint of persistence are the 
Spanish and French, both of which, we have 
already seen, are numerically important in 
the population. German is the only other 
numerically more important group which in- 
dicates a high persistence. German-speaking 
people constitute over one-fifth of the total 
foreign-language group, and nearly 20 per 
cent of them are third or later generation in 
this country. Italian and Yiddish, which 
rank second and fifth to German in numbers, 
show only 3.3 and 3.0 per cent, respectively, 
in the third or later generation. As indicated 
above, this may be in large part a conse- 
quence of the time of immigration, but the 
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possibility that they have a lower resistance 
to the new cultural environment cannot be 
dismissed. 

We have already noted some differences 
by areas for certain language groups, but it 
is interesting to compare all of them on the 
basis of regions. The percentages in third or 
later generations of each of the language 
groups by the regional census divisions are 
presented in Table 8. The numbers of per- 


TABLE 7 


MOTHER-TONGUES RANKED AC- 
CORDING TO PER CENT WHO 
ARE NATIVE OF NATIVE PAR- 


ENTAGE 
Tongue Per Cent Native of 
Native Parents 
13.5 
Spanish 38.6 
22.9 
6.5 
Serb, Croat, Slovak, Slovene 4.9 
Magyar (Hungarian) ..... 2.9 
Russian (incl. Ukrainian) 2.5 


sons in each group and division are omitted 
for purposes of simplifying tabulation. 

It will be seen that there is variation 
among the geographic divisions for each 
tongue, more marked in some groups than 
others. Norwegian varies in persistence from 
1.5 per cent in New England to 15.5 per cent 
in the West North Central region; Dutch 
from 12.5 per cent on the Pacific Coast to 
57-9 in the South Atlantic region, etc. One 
point which stands out is the consistently 
high rates of persistence of all tongues re- 
ported for the southern part of the United 
States. Generally, the numbers other than 
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Spanish and French are small, and the 
sampling error is correspondingly higher. But 
persistence is high not only for French and 
Spanish, which is to be expected, but also 
for German, Czech, Polish, Italian, and Yid- 
dish. The higher rates for the South are a re- 
flection in large part of the rural-urban 
ratio, but there is an observed tendency in 
this region for foreign stocks to form ‘‘cul- 
tural islands.’’* 
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ences in persistence among the language 
groups can be accounted for on the basis of 
their distribution according to rural or 
urban. When the groups are ranked accord- 
ing to the proportion urban and the percent- 
age native of native parents, a rank correla- 
tion coefficient of —.824 is obtained. That 
is, the higher the proportion of the group in 
urban centers, the lower the persistencé. In 
the Scandinavian groups, for example, 50.4 


TABLE 8* 


PROPORTION, BY AREA AND TONGUE, OF THOSE REPORTING MOTHER-TONGUE OTHER 
THAN ENGLISH WHO ARE NATIVE OF NATIVE PARENTAGE 


New East West East West 
Mother-Tongue Eng- North North South South Pacific 
: ? land Central | Central | © Central | Central 

Swedish........... 4.1 2.4 3-4 8.0 3.0 4-3 
36.7] 20.3] 13.4| 21.1 25.8 | 17.7] $7.6] 95.6] 12.3 9.9 
German........... 18.7 2.3} 13.2] 20.5] 24.8] 12.0] 14.8] 30.4 9.2 8.0 
3.2 6.5 8.4 17.9 46.9 <.8 4.9 
15.7 3.9 4.2 7.0| 25.7 40.2 6.2 9.0 
Magyar (Hungarian)} 2.9 1.9 2.5 3.2 2.6 4.2 
Serb, Croat, Slovak, 

Slovene.......... 4-9 6.2 3.2 2.6 4.2 
Russian (including 

Ukrainian) ...... 2.5 1.2 2.5 2.2 3-5 4.5 
3.0 2.5 2.8 2.6 3.1 3.8 3-4 
2.3 1.9 2.0 1.5 5.7 1.6 2.6 
2.5 3.2 3.0 6.1 7.0] 13.2 3-4 3.8 
Spanish........ 38.6 6.2] 48.3 9.1 7.1 19.2 36.8 | 68.5] 15.4 
Portuguese. . . 5.4 4.1 2.7 7.6 


* Source: Series P-15, No. 10, Table 2. 


Perhaps the most significant factor in dif- 
ferential rates of assimilation—as indicated 
by these data—is that of rural or urban 
residence. In Table 10 the rural and urban 
percentages in the third generation or later 
are shown for each group. In every case the 
percentage is lower in the urban area. In the 
Slovak and Lithuanian tongues the rural 
nonfarm percentages are higher than the 
rural farm. Otherwise there is a uniform 
gradient in the percentages from urban to 
rural farm. To a marked degree, the differ- 


*Walter Kollmorgen, “A Reconnaissance of 
Some Cultural-Agricultural Islands in the South,” 
Economic Geography, XVII (October, 1941), 409-30. 


per cent of the Swedes, 46.4 per cent of the 
Danes, and only 20.7 per cent of the Nor- 
wegians were urban. The persistence of Nor- 
wegian is three times that for the other two. 

There were some language groups, how- 
ever, which ranked high in persistence but 
which had relatively high numbers in the 
urban and nonfarm population. To put it 
another way, French and Spanish groups in 
proportions on farms ranked seventh and 
ninth in the total of eighteen tongues, but 
were the two highest in persistence. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the lan- 
guages have a greater chance of survival 
among the rural farm population. Rurality 
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may be more important in some language 
groups than others, depending on traditional 
values. 

When the farm population is considered 
independently by states and the total num- 
bers represented by all languages are used 
as the base, wide variations among the states 
are seen to exist. In Louisiana 95 per cent 
are third or later generation compared with 
Utah at the other extreme with 2.8 per cent. 


TABLE 9 


PER CENT NATIVE OF NATIVE PARENTS IN THE 
WHITE POPULATION BY MOTHER-TONGUE 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH, URBAN AND RURAL, 
1940 


Basel Rural 
Mother-Tongue Total | Urban | Non- 
Farm 
farm 
18.7 | 8.0] 21.5 | 31.3 
7.7| 6.5 | 8.3 | 190.4 
38.6 | 31.6 | 45.3 | 50.4 
36.7 | 22.8 | 51.0] 72.1 
eer 4-1| 3.2] 5.0] 6.0 
Norwegian..........| 12.3 | 6.1 | 12.8] 19.0 
Russian (incl. Ukrain- 
2.4 | 2.2] 3.4] 4.0 
| 6.3 | 16.3 | 32.6 
6.5] 4.4) 7.6] ©.2 
Magyar (Hungarian).| 2.9] 2.7] 3.6] 3.8 
5.0] 6.2) 6.3 
2.44 3:0} 401 4% 
Lithuanian..........] 3-4} 3.0] 6.31 4:7 


The assimilation of French stock in Louisi- 
ana is extremely slow, while that of the 
Scandinavian and German groups in Utah 
is very rapid. On the other hand, these same 
stocks, which predominate in the Midwest, 
assimilate more slowly. The differences be- 
tween Utah and the Midwest can be ac- 
counted for by two factors in the Utah situ- 
ation. The first is that the Mormon church 
made practically no concession to the immi- 
grants in the matter of language; they had 
to learn to speak English. The other is that 
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the farmers lived in villages, thus reducing 
isolation and promoting social interaction. 

It is possible that religion operates as a 
factor in keeping foreign languages “alive” 
in this country in the native-born genera- 
tions. With the available data, however, one 
cannot make any precise measurement of 
this influence. Nevertheless, it is known that 
immigrant churches have retained their na- 


TABLE 10* 


PERCENTAGE OF RURAL FARM POPULATION RE- 
PORTING MOTHER-TONGUE OTHER THAN 
ENGLISH WHO WERE THIRD GENERATION 
OR LATER, BY STATE, RANKED FROM HIGH 
TO Low 


Per- Per- 

Statet cent- Statet cent 

age age 

Louisiana.......} 94.9 || South Dakota...| 22.7 
New Mexico. ...} 91.2 |; Kentucky...... 22.5 
Maine..........| 62.7 || Montana....... 21.7 
4 52.6 || Wyoming 21.4 
45-5 || Maryland...... 20.9 
Missouri........} 44.7 || Arkansas....... 20.4 
Colorado....... 41.6 || North Dakota...| 18.6 
38.0 || Michigan....... 217.2 
Pennsylvania....| 37.7 || Vermont....... 
Virginia. ....... 31.5 || New Hampshire.| 9.7 
New York...... 31.4 || West Virginia...| 9.6 
ee 31.0 || Oregon......... 7.8 
Oklahoma...... 30.2 || California...... 7.2 
Wisconsin...... 29.9 || Massachusetts. .| 5.9 
29.2 || Rhode Island...} 5.4 
Tennessee... ... 26.9 || Washington..... 5.2 
Minnesota...... 25.7 || Connecticut....| 3.4 
Oe 25.6 || Delaware.......| 3.4 
Nebraska....... 24.0 || New Jersey..... 2.8 


* Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Popula- 
tion: Mother Tongue by Nativity, Parentage, Country of Origin, 
and Age, Table 3. The category ‘‘All other and not reported’’ 
is excluded from this table. 


t None were reported for the states of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
tive languages in church services for a con- 
siderable time after settlement in the United 
States, some longer than others. This is 
notably true with certain pietistic sects, 
such as the Mennonite groups, which con- 
tinue after several generations in this coun- 
try to conduct services in the German lan- 
guage. It is also true to a considerable extent 
of the various Lutheran churches—Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Finnish, German, and Dan- 
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ish. Certain nationality groups of the Catho- 
lic faith, such as French, Bohemian, Polish, 
and German, have also continued some part 
of the services or prayers in their native 
tongues. 

Another factor of possible importance in 
the persistence of languages is the strength 
of the feeling of nationalism in the home- 
land. This may account, to some extent, for 
the apparent differences in persistence be- 
tween Norwegian, on the one hand, and 
Swedish, on the other. Reference to Table 6 
indicates that Norwegian has a persistence 
rate about three times as great as that for 
Swedish, although their time patterns of im- 
migration to this country closely coincide. 
As far as Norway and Sweden are concerned, 
conditions in the homeland were markedly 
different after 1860. Norway achieved its in- 
dependence from Sweden in 1905, but previ- 
ous to that its aspirations for independence 
were growing in intensity. The period of 
Swedish dominance as a great power was in 
decline during the nineteenth century, when 
immigration was very heavy. Norway, on 
the contrary, was experiencing its intense 
drive for separate existence as a national 
state. The comparatively high rate of per- 
sistence of German in the United States may 
also be partially attributed to feelings of na- 
tionalism. Over three-fourths of the immi- 
gration from Germany took place before 
1890, 90 per cent of it before 1910. Up to the 
time of World War I, Germany held an im- 
portant position as one of the great powers. 
It has, moreover, been conspicuous for its 
nationalism and ethnocentrism in general. 

However, political nationalism is only one 
aspect of the problem. Many groups, such 
as the Poles and Czechs, have developed 
close ties of in-group solidarity because of 
long-nurtured aspirations for national inde- 
pendence, even though those aspirations 
have been periodically frustrated by more 
powerful nations. The unusual degree of cul- 
tural cohesion of the French and the Spanish 
groups, relatively few of whom were immi- 


* The writer is indebted to Dean T. C. Blegen 
and Professor George Stevenson of the University 
of Minnesota for calling his attention to this point. 
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grants from France or Spain, are other cases 
in point. 

While this factor of national and cultural 
consciousness is admittedly an intangible 
one, it is believed to be of considerable im- 
portance in accounting for differences among 
various groups in this country in preserving 
old-country languages through the genera- 
tions. 

It seems to be clear from the data that 
we definitely have a persistent bilingual situ- 
ation in the cases of French and Spanish in 
New England and in the Southwest, Dutch 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and German and 
Czech, and, to some extent, Polish and Nor- 
wegian, in several stz‘es. Although they are 
not included in this article, the writer made 
tabulations showing the persistence of each 
language by states. For example, in New 
Mexico and Colorado the persistence rates 
for Spanish are 87 and 77.6 per cent, respec- 
tively. In the case of French, the rates for 
Louisiana, Texas, and Maine are 97.0, 81.6, 
and 36.3, respectively. Similarly, the Dutch 
show a rate of 88.5 per cent in Pennsylvania 
and 65 per cent in Ohio. German shows a 
persistence rate of 20 per cent or more in 
twelve of the thirty-six states in which this 
tongue is reported ; Czech, in six of the seven- 
teen states in which it is reported; Polish, in 
two states out of twenty-one; and Norwe- 
gian, in one state out of thirteen. The other 
languages—Swedish, Danish, Finnish, Mag- 
yar, Russian, Greek, Italian, the Slavic 
group, Portuguese, and Yiddish—in no state 
show a persistence rate of as much as 20 per 
cent, and in nearly all cases their rates are 
below ro per cent. 

It is evident that we cannot assume com- 
placently that we are a unilingual society. 
We are definitely multilingual and to a sur- 
prising extent. Yet our institutions, such as 
schools and government, are designed to 
function as if we were a one-language people. 
As long as language differences exist, non- 
English-speaking groups cannot participate 
fully in our national life, unless they become 
bilingual to an extent which some never 
achieve. 
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THE OPERATION CALLED VERSTEHEN' 
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ABSTRACT 


The postulate of Verstehen is the main argument of social theorists who assert the existence of a di- 
chotomy between the physical and the social sciences. An analysis of the operation of Verstehen shows that 
it does not provide new knowledge and that it cannot be used as a means of verification. Lacking the funda- 
mental attributes of scientific method, even though it does perform some auxiliary functions in research, 
the fact of Verstehen cannot be used to validate the assumption of a dichotomy of the sciences. 


The advocates of Versiehen define it as a 
singular form of operation which we perform 
whenever we attempt to explain human be- 
havior. The idea behind this claim is by no 
means of German origin. Long before Dil- 
they and Weber, Vico acclaimed mathe- 
matics and human history as subjects about 
which we have a special kind of knowledge. 
This he attributed to the fact that the ab- 
stractions and fictions of mathematics are 
created by us, while history, too, is “‘made 
by men.” He claimed that human beings can 
possess a type of knowledge concerning 
things they themselves produce which is not 
obtainable about the phenomena of nature. 

Comte, too, implied that a special proce- 
dure is involved in the interpretation of hu- 
man behavior. He held that the methods 
used in sociology embrace not only observa- 
tion and experiment but a further process of 
verification which makes use of what he 
vaguely referred to as “our knowledge of 
human nature.” According to him, empiri- 


t To avoid confusion, we prefer to use the German 
term instead of its English equivalent, which is 
“understanding.”’ Understanding is a general term 
approximating the German Begreifen and does not 
convey the specific meaning intended by the term 
Verstehen, which implies a particular kind of under- 
standing, applicable primarily to human behavior. 
Understanding is synonymous with comprehension, 
and Lundberg is perfectly right when he asserts (in 
Foundations of Sociology [New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1939], p. 51) that “understanding is the end 
at which all methods aim, rather than a method 
in itself.” In this sense “understanding”’ is the goal 
of all sciences. Verstehen, on the other hand, is 
viewed by its proponents as a method by means 
of which we can explain human behavior. The 
purpose of this paper is to clarify this point and 
evaluate its significance. 
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cal generalizations about human behavior 
are not valid unless they are in accord with 
our knowledge of human nature. Comte was 
the first to establish what may be termed 
“the postulate of Verstehen’’ for sociological 
research, for he asserted that no sociological 
demonstration is complete until the conclu- 
sions of historical and statistical analyses 
are in harmony with the “laws of human 
nature.” 

In the American sociological field Cooley 
is the outstanding protagonist of the idea 
that we understand the human and the so- 
cial in ways different from those in which we 
understand the material. His theory is that 
we can understand the behavior of human 
beings by being able to share their “‘state of 
mind.” This ability to share other people’s 
minds is a special knowledge, distinct from 
the kind of perception gleaned from tests 
and statistics. Statistical knowledge without 
“emphatic” knowledge is superficial and 
unintelligent. Between the two, Cooley 
claims, “there is a difference in kind which 
it would be fatuous to overlook.” 

The notion of Verstehen is included in 
Znaniecki’s concept of the “humanistic co- 
efficient” and particularly in the role he as- 
cribes to “vicarious experience” as a source 
of sociological data. According to Znaniecki, 
vicarious experience enables the student of 
human behavior “to gain a specific kind of 
information which the natural experimenter 
. . . ignores altogether.”’ 


2H. E. Cooley, Sociological Theory and Social 
Research (New York: Scribner’s, 1930), p. 290. 


3Florian Znaniecki, The Method of Sociology 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934), p. 167. 
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Similarly, Sorokin stresses the need for 
Verstehen when he insists that the causal- 
functional method is not applicable to the 
interpretation of cultural phenomena. He 
points out that the social sciences must em- 
ploy the logico-meaningful method which 
enables us to perceive connections which 
“are much more intimately comprehensible, 
more readily perceived, than are causal- 
functional unities.”’4 

Maclver, too, speaks of a special method 
which must be used whenever we study so- 
cial causation. He calls this process “‘imagi- 
native reconstruction.” He claims the causal 
formula of classical mechanics cannot be ap- 
plied to human behavior. However, the stu- 
dent of human behavior will find this com- 
pensated for by “the advantage that some 
of the factors operative in social causation 
are understandable as causes; are validated 
as causal by our own experience.’’s 

As these brief references indicate, there is 
no dearth of tradition and authority behind 
the idea of Verstehen.® It is, therefore, sur- 
prising to find that, while many social 
scientists have eloquently discoursed on the 
existence of a special method in the study of 
human behavior, none has taken the trouble 
to describe the nature of this method. They 
have given it various names; they have in- 
sisted on its use; they have pointed to it as 
‘a special kind of operation which has no 


4 Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics 
(New York: American Book Co., 1937), p. 26. 


SR. M. Maclver, Social Causation (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1942), p. 263. 


*The more important works dealing with Ver- 
stehen are K. Bihler, Die Krise der Philosophie 
(Jena: Fischer, 1927); W. Dilthey, Jdeen ueber eine 
beschreibende und sergliedernde Psychologie (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1894); T. Erisman, Die Eigenart des 
Geistigen (Leipzig: Quelle, 1924); P. Hiiberlin, Der 
Geist und die Triebe (Berlin: Springer, 1924); 
K. Jaspers, Allgemeine Psychopathologie (Berlin: 
Springer, 1920); H. Rickert, Die Grensen der natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1913); E. Rothacker, Logik und Systematik der 
Geisteswissenschaften (Bonn: Bouvier, 1947); G. 
Simmel, Geschichtsphilosophie (Berlin: Duncan, 
1920); E. Spranger, Lebensformen (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1924); and Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsaeize 
sur Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1920). 
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counterpart in the physical sciences; and 
they have extolled its superiority as a proc- 
ess of giving insight unobtainable by any 
other methods. Yet the advocates of Ver- 
stehen have continually neglected to speci- 
fy how this operation of ‘‘understanding”’ is 
performed—and what is singular about it. 
What, exactly, do we do when we say we 
practice Verstehen? What significance can 
we give to results achieved by Verstehen? 
Unless the operation is clearly defined, Ver- 
stehen is but a vague notion, and, without 
being dogmatic, we are unable to ascertain 
how much validity can be attributed to the 
results achieved by it. 


I. THE OPERATION ILLUSTRATED 


Our first task is to ascertain the formula 
according to which the operation of Ver- 
stehen is performed. To do so, we had best 
examine a few illustrations of behavior 
analysis. For this purpose we shall use three 
examples: the first will deal with a single 
case; the second, with a generalization; and 
the third, with a statistical regularity. 

Case 1.—Last April 15 a freezing spell 
suddenly set in, causing a temperature drop 
from 60 to 34 degrees. I saw my neighbor 
rise from his desk by the window, walk to 
the woodshed, pick up an ax, and chop some 
wood. I then observed him carrying the 
wood into the house and placing it in the 
fireplace. After he had lighted the wood, he 
sat down at his desk and resumed his daily 
task of writing. 

From these observations I concluded 
that, while working, my neighbor began to 
feel chilly and, in order to get warm, lighted 
a fire. This conclusion has all the earmarks 
of an “obvious fact.” Yet it is obvious only 
because I have fitted the action of my 
neighbor into a sequential pattern by as- 
suming that the stimulus “drop in tempera- 
ture” induced the response “making a fire.” 
Since I recognize a relevant connection be- 
tween the response and the stimulus, I state 
that I understand the behavior of my neigh- 
bor. I may even say that I am certain of it 
(“The case is obvious”), provided I note 
carefully to what this certainty refers. I 
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cannot be certain that this is the correct or 
true explanation of his conduct. To be sure 
my explanation is correct, I need additional 
information. I can go over to him and ask 
him why he lighted the fire. He may confirm 
my interpretation. However, I cannot stop 
there. Suppose he has another, hidden, in- 
tention? He may be expecting a guest and 
wish to show off his fireplace. Or suppose he 
himself is not aware of the “‘true”’ motive? 
Perhaps he was impelled by a subconscious 
motive of wanting to burn down his house 
so as to punish the fellow who harasses him 
about paying off the mortgage. If so, his 
lighting the fire would have a symbolic func- 
tion. Of what, then, am I certain? I am cer- 
tain only that my interpretation could be 
correct. 

Hence, Verstehen gives me the certainty 
that a given interpretation of behavior is a 
possible one. I know that it can happen this 
way, even though I cannot be certain that 
such was the case in this instance. My inter- 
pretation in itself is not a hypothesis; only 
its application to the stated case is hypo- 
thetical. 

Whence comes this certainty that Iachieve 
through Verstehen? Since the case is simple, 
the answer is simple: I have enacted it my- 
self. Feeling chilled, I have gathered wood 
and lighted a fire; therefore, I know. The 
sense of relevance is the result of personal 
experience; the connection has been estab- 
lished by me before, so I am certain of its 
possibility. 

However, the answer as stated does not 
give us a clear picture of the operation the 
act of Verstehen involves. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to schematize the evidence and 
show the steps taken to perform the opera- 
tion. 

Two sets of observations are given in our 
example. First, there is a sequence of bodily 
movement (chopping wood, lighting a fire, 
etc.) ; second, there is a thermometer reading 
of a near-freezing temperature. The act of 
Verstehen links these two facts into the con- 
clusion that the freezing weather was the 
stimulus which set off the response ‘making 
a fire.” An elementary examination shows 


that three items of information are utilized 
to reach this conclusion: 


1. Low temperature (A) reduces the tempera- 
ture of the body (B). 

2. Heat is produced (C) by making a fire (D). 

3. A person “feeling cold” (B’) will “seek 
warmth” (C’). 


Through this interpretation the three items 
are linked together as follows: 
A-B C-D 
B’ 


We immediately recognize the third item 
as the significant element of the interpreta- 
tion. The two conditions (A—B), together 
with their known consequences (C—D), are 
disparate facts. We link them into a se- 
quence and state that C-D is the conse- 
quence of A-B by “translating” B and C 
into feeling-states of a human organism, 
namely, B’ and C’. Introducing these inter- 
vening factors enables us to apply a general- 
ization concerning the function of the or- 
ganism (behavior maxim), from which we 
deduce the drop in temperature as a pos- 
sible “cause” of my neighbor’s behavior. 

By specifying the steps which are implicit 
in the interpretation of our case, we have 
brought out two particulars which are char- 
acteristic of the act of Verstehen. One is the 
“internalizing” of observed factors in a 
given situation; the other is the application 
of a behavior maxim which makes the con- 
nection between these factors relevant. 
Thus we “understand” a given human ac- 
tion if we can apply to it a generalization 
based upon personal experience. We can 
apply such a rule of behavior if we are able 
to “internalize” the facts of the situation. 

These propositions require further eluci- 
dation, but, before we attempt this, let us 
consider two other examples of behavior 
analysis. 

Case 2.—In one of Lundberg’s articles we 
find the following generalization: 


Faced by the insecurity of a changing and 
hostile world, we seek security by creating 
“eternal verities” in our thoughts. The more 
inadequate we feel, the more we indulge in this 
type of wishful thinking. Conversely, as the 
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clergy has always complained, in times of pros- 
perity and security, man tends to neglect his 
gods. It has been suggested that the Platonic 
preference for the changeless may be due to the 
fact that the Greeks did not have a mathemati- 
cal technique such as the calculus for dealing 
with modes and rates of change.’ 


The opening sentence of this quotation 
asserts a relevant connection between “‘be- 
lief in eternal verities” (verbal response) and 
“a changing and hostile world” (stimulus). 
The subsequent sentences hint at a possible 
statistical basis for the generalization and 
cite two historical examples as illustrations. 
Clearly there is insufficient evidence to sub- 
stantiate the validity of the interpretation 
as a tendency in some of us toward idealistic 
philosophy. We can recognize, though, that 
the connection asserted by the generaliza- 
tion is relevant; that is, we “‘understand”’ 
it, and so consider it possible. 

The act of Verstehen which is implied here 
involves the same operation we have ob- 
served in the first example. We internalize 
“change and hostility” (B), which we ob- 
serve to be an attribute of “the world” (A), 
into “feeling of inadequacy”’ (B’). The con- 
notation “‘changeless” (C), which the concept 
“eternal verities” (D) implies, we internalize 
into “feeling of security” (C’). Having thus 
internalized the situation, we can now apply 
the behavior maxim that a person who feels 
inadequate (when facing change) will seek 
security (in something changeless). This 
procedure provides the mediating links 
B’-C’, which enable us to “understand,” or 
recognize, the relevancy of the causal con- 
nection brought out in the generalization. 

Case 3.—Competent statistical research 
has established a high correlation (r = .93) 
between the annual rate of crop production 
and the rate of marriage in a given year. 
There are, of course, statistical methods for 
proving whether or not this correlation is 
spurious. In this case, however, we feel that 
we can forego such tests because the correla- 
tion as such does not present a problem to 
us. We regard the connection as relevant; 


1™“Thoughtways of Contemporary Sociology,” 
American Sociological Review, I (1936), 703. 
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in short, we say we “understand” why the 
rate of marriage in farming districts closely 
follows the rate of crop production. 

The act of Verstehen which this reasoning 
implies can be shown to involve the same 
procedure we have observed in the other ex- 
amples. We use as items of information the 
fact that failure of crops (A) materially 
lowers the farmer’s income (B) and the fact 
that one is making new commitments (C) 
when one marries (D). We then internalize 
B into “feeling of anxiety” (B’) and C 
—since the behavior in question is ‘‘post- 
ponement of marriage’’—into ‘fear of new 
commitments” (C’). We are now able to 
apply the behavior maxim: ‘People who 
experience anxiety will fear new commit- 
ments” (B’-C’). Since we can fit the fact of 
fewer marriages when crops fail into this 
rule, we say we “understand” the correla- 
tion. 


Il, THE OPERATION ANALYZED 


The examples show that the characteris- 
tic feature of the operation of Verstehen is 
the postulation of an intervening process 
“located” inside the human organism, by 
means of which we recognize an observed— 
or assumed—connection as relevant or 
‘“‘meaningful.”’ Verstehen, then, consists of 
the act of bringing to the foreground the 
inner-organic sequence intervening between 
a stimulus and a response. 

The examples also suggest that there are 
special conditions which determine the need 
for making the intervening process explicit. 
Some connections appear to be obvious; that 
is, we recognize their relevancy instantane- 
ously and without any awareness of the im- 
plicit assumptions upon which the recogni- 
tion is based. These are usually connections 
of which we have direct knowledge, because 
we ourselves established such connections in 
the past; or they are connections we have 
previously examined, so that their occur- 
rence is accepted as an expected or familiar 
happening. 

The need for making the intervening 
process explicit arises whenever behavior is 
not routine or commonplace. This is clearly 


the case when we are puzzled. For example, 
when we were confronted with the evidence 
that in army units in which promotion was 
easy there was much more griping about 
“injustice” than in those units in which very 
few were promoted, we were puzzled. We 
would expect the contrary. It is only by in- 
ternalizing the situation—namely, by in- 
troducing the intervening factor of ‘‘ex- 
pectation’’—that we are able to understand 
the connection. If we then assume that in 
units in which promotion is easy there will 
be greater expectation of promotion, we can 
apply the behavior maxim: ‘‘The higher 
one’s expectations, the greater one’s disap- 
pointment if those expectations are not ful- 
filled.” This enables us to “understand” the 
seemingly paradoxical behavior. 

Another condition for making the inter- 
vening inner-organic sequence explicit arises 
whenever we are called upon to explain the 
reason for asserting a connection between 
occurrences. This is particularly so when no 
experimental or statistical data are avail- 
able and recourse is taken to arguments in 
support of an interpretation. This happens 
frequently when interpretations of indi- 
vidual historical events are attempted, as, 
for example, establishing the cause of a war. 
Here the behavior in question can be related 
to earlier events solely on the basis that in 
terms of assumed feeling-states such a rela- 
tion is a plausible one. 

As has been indicated, the operation of 
Verstehen involves three steps: (1) inter- 
nalizing the stimulus, (2) internalizing the 
response, and (3) applying behavior maxims. 
The questions now arise as to how to go 
about the process of internalizing and where 
we get our knowledge of behavior maxims. 

1. Internalizing the stimulus——To the 
best of my knowledge, no one has yet speci- 
fied a technique by which we can objectively 
attribute certain feeling-states to persons 
faced by a particular situation or event. The 
arbitrary procedure we employ to internalize 
a stimulus consists of imagining what emo- 
tions,may have been aroused by the impact 
of a given situation or event. Sometimes we 
are able to employ definite clues which we 
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have gathered while observing the impact. 
These may have been gestures, facial expres- 
sions, or exclamations or comments. Where 
there are no such clues, we note the effect 
produced by an event or situation. Then we 
imagine how we would have been affected 
by such an impact. For example, not being 
a farmer, I never experienced the conse- 
quence of crop failure. However, observing 
that its effect is a curtailment of income, I 
attribute to the farmer a feeling of anxiety 
which I recall having felt—or imagine I 
might feel—under similar circumstances. 
Thus the internalizing of a stimulus depends 
largely upon our ability to describe a situa- 
tion or event by categorizing it and evoking 
a personal experience which fits into that 
category. 

2. Internalizing the response.—Here, too, 
no specific techniques are known which per- 
mit a definite association between feeling- 
states and observed behavior. All that can 
again be said is that we use our imagination 
when we ascribe a motive to a person’s be- 
havior—for example, ‘fear of new commit- 
ments” as the reason for postponing mar- 
riage; or, in another instance, when we view 
the behavior as expressive of some emotion 
—namely, when we infer that the “griping”’ 
of soldiers over promotions evokes a feeling 
of disappointment. We generally infer the 
motive of an act from the known or observed 
modification it produces. If we express this 
consequence of an act in general terms, we 
can utilize our personal experience with 
motives or feelings we had when we our- 
selves acted in order to produce a similar 
result. 

In cases where both stimulus and re- 
sponse are stated, imagination is facilitated. 
by the fact that both can be viewed as part 
of a complete situation. This enables us to 
relate to each other whatever inferences we 
make about the stimulus and the response. 
We then select the inferences which “fit” 
one another in such a way that the given be- 
havior can be recognized as the ‘‘solution” 
(release of tension) of the ‘‘problem” (ten- 
sion experience) created by the impact of 
the stated event. 


3. Behavior maxims.—The generalizations 
which we call “behavior maxims” link two 
feeling-states together in a uniform sequence 
and imply a functional dependence between 
them. In the cases cited it can be seen that 
the functional dependence consists of the 
fact that the feeling-state we ascribe to a 
given human action is directed by the feeling- 
state we presume is evoked by an impinging 
situation or event. Anxiety directs caution; 
a feeling of cold, the seeking of warmth; a 
feeling of insecurity, a desire for something 
that will provide reassurance. 

Behavior maxims are not recorded in any 
textbooks on human behavior. In fact, they 
can be constructed ad hoc and be acceptable 
to us as propositions even though they have 
not been established experimentally. The 
relation asserted appears to us as self-evi- 
dent. 

This peculiarity of behavior maxims can 
be accounted for only by the assumption 
that they are generalizations of direct per- 
sonal experience derived from introspection 
and self-observation. Such personal experi- 
ences appear originally in the form of what 
Alexander has called “emotional syllo- 
gisms.” He has this to say about them: 


Our understanding of psychological con- 
nections is based on the tacit recognition of 
certain causal relationships which we know 
from everyday experience and the validity of 
which we accept as self-evident. We understand 
anger and aggressive behavior as a reaction to 
an attack; fear and guilt as results of aggressive- 
ness; envy as an outgrowth of the feeling of 
weakness and inadequacy. Such self-evident 
connections as “I hate him because he attacks 
me”’ I shall call emotional syllogisms. The feel- 
ing of the self-evident validity of these emo- 
tional connections is derived from daily intro- 
spective experience as we witness the emotional 
sequences in ourselves. . . . Just as the logic of 
intellectual thinking is based on repeated and 
accumulated experiences of relations in the 
external world, the logic of emotions is based 
on the accumulated experiences of our own emo- 
tional reactions.* 


§ Franz Alexander, “The Logic of Emotions and 
Its Dynamic Background,” International Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, XVI (October, 1935), 399. 
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Emotional syllogisms when stated in the 
form of general propositions are behavior 
maxims. This explains their familiar ring 
and accounts for the facility with which they 
can be formulated. In generalizing emotion- 
al syllogisms we proceed on the assumption 
that the emotions of others function simi- 
larly to our own. 

We find, then, that in all its essential 
features the operation of Verstehen is based 
upon the application of personal experience 
to observed behavior. We “understand” an 
observed or assumed connection if we are 
able to parallel either one with something 
we know though self-observation does hap- 
pen. Furthermore, since the operation con- 
sists of the application of knowledge we al- 
ready possess, it cannot serve as a means of 
discovery. At best it can only confirm what 
we already know. 


Ill. THE OPERATION EVALUATED 


From the foregoing description of the 
operation of Verstehen we can draw several 
inferences as to its limitations and possibili- 
ties. The most obvious limitation of the 
operation is its dependence upon knowledge 
derived from personal experience. The 
ability to define behavior will vary with the 
amount and quality of the personal experi- 
ence and the introspective capacity of the 
interpreter. It will also depend upon his 
ability to generalize his experiences. In some 
cases it may be possible to secure objective 
data on the basis of which the verification 
of an interpretation can be approximated. 
However, owing to the relative inaccessibili- 
ty of emotional experiences, most interpre- 
tations will remain mere expressions of 
opinion, subject only to the “test” of 
plausibility. 

Regardless of the relative ability of people 
to use it, a second limitation to the use of the 
operation itself lies in the fact that it is mot 
a method of verification. This means that 
what in the realm of scientific research we 
consider a quality of crucial importance is 
not an attribute of the operation of Ver- 
stehen. 

When we say we “understand” a connec- 
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tion, we imply nothing more than recogniz- 
ing it as a possible one. We simply affirm 
that we have at least once in direct experi- 
ence observed and established the connec- 
tion or its equivalent. But from the affirma- 
tion of a possible connection we cannot 
conclude that it is also probable. From the 
point of view of Verstehen alone, any con- 
nection that is possible is equally certain. In 
any given case the test of the actual proba- 
bility calls for the application of objective 
methods of observation; e.g., experiments, 
comparative studies, statistical operations 
of mass data, etc. We do not accept the fact 
that farmers postpone intended marriages 
when faced with crop failure because we can 
“understand” the connection. It is accept- 
able to us because we have found through 
reliable statistical operations that the cor- 
relation between the rate of marriage and 
the rate of crop production is extremely 
high. We would continue to accept the fact 
even if we could not “‘understand” it. In this 
instance the operation of Verstehen does no 
more than relieve us of a sense of apprehen- 
sion which would undoubtedly haunt us if 
we were unable to understand the connec- 
tion. 

The postulate of Verstehen can now be 
viewed from a proper perspective. It cannot 
be made to imply that if we do not “‘under- 
stand” a connection it surely, or most prob- 
ably, is false. It does, however, imply that 
our curiosity concerning human behavior 
does not rest until we have in some way been 
able to relate it to our personal experience. 
The satisfaction of curiosity produces sub- 
jective increment but adds nothing to the 
objective validity of a proposition. Thus, 
all assertions based solely on the evidence 
of “‘understandability” can be viewed as 
cases of ‘‘misplaced familiarity.” 


These limitations virtually preclude the 
use of the operation of Verstehen as a scien- 
tific tool of analysis. Still there is one posi- 
tive function which the operation can per- 
form in scientific investigations: It can serve 
as an aid in preliminary explorations of a 
subject. Furthermore, the operation can be 
particularly helpful in setting up hy- 
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potheses, even though it cannot be used to 
test them. 

In dealing with human behavior, we cre- 
ate hypotheses whenever we ask for the 
“stimulus” which produced a given re- 
sponse, or when we attempt to predict what 
“response” will follow from a given occur- 
rence. It is an accepted fact that, in formu- 
lating hypotheses, we start with some 
“hunch” or “intuition.” Now it appears 
highly probable that the hunches which lead 
us to certain hypotheses concerning human 
behavior originate from the application of 
the operation of Verstehen. This follows from 
the fact that the operation—in addition to 
using the stated stimulus or response—al- 
lows the use of another item of knowledge 
(a behavior maxim), which permits us to 
“reach out” from a given observation to its 
unknown counterpart. The diagram repre- 
senting the reasoning about the neighbor 
seen chopping wood clearly indicates how 
behavior maxims can serve as a source of 
“hunches.” Suppose C—D were given as an 
item of observation. By internalizing C, we 
obtain C’, to which we can then apply a 
behavior maxim, which gives us B’. B’, in 
turn, provides a clue to the nature of the 
situation or event which may be the possible 
stimulus (A—B) to the behavior in question. 
Lundberg’s generalization (Case 2) is an ex- 
ample of a hypothesis derived in this fash- 
ion. By postulating that people who assert 
“eternal verities” are seeking security, he 
inferred a strong feeling of anxiety as the 
counterpart to this motive. He then sur- 
mised that the “changing and hostile world” 
might be the anxiety-producing condition. 
A “hunch” similarly reached was used by 
Durkheim in his study of suicide. When he 
found the rate of suicide varying in different 
groups, he was confronted by the problem 
of selecting the most likely determinant 
from a multitude of attributes of group life. 
From Merton’s statement of the “paradigm 
of Durkheim’s theoretic analysis,” we can 
infer that Durkheim first internalized rates 
of suicide as “functions of unrelieved anxie- 
ties and stresses to which persons are sub- 
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jected.”® He then viewed such emotional 
states as the result of a lack of “‘psychic sup- 
port,” such as is provided by intimate as- 
sociations with others. This suggested the 
possibility of social cohesion being the cru- 
cial factor which determines the characteris- 
tic rate of suicide in a group. Subsequent in- 
vestigations established a high degree of 
probability for this inference because Durk- 
heim was able to show that the rate of sui- 
cide varies consistently in inverse ratio with 
the degree of group coherence. 

By reversing the procedure, we arrive at 
hunches about possible responses to given 
or expected occurrences. That is, we inter- 
nalize the situation by projecting it as a 
problem experience and then, by means of a 
behavior maxim, infer the problem-solving 
response (intention). However, to guess the 
particular form the response will take re- 
quires information which the operation of 
Verstehen does not provide. It would not, 
for example, be of use in trying to conjecture 
specific ways and means of aggression which 
may be employed by a group in response to 


9R. K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,’”’ A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, L (May, 1945), 470. 
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a provocation by another group. The opera- 
tion gives us “hunches,” and it points out 
the general character of possible factors, but 
it does not enable us to evaluate probabilities. 

The findings with regard to the operation 
of Verstehen may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

The operation of Verstehen is performed 
by analyzing a behavior situation in such a 
way—usually in terms of general “‘feeling- 
states”—that it parallels some personal ex- 
perience of the interpreter. 

Primarily the operation of Verstehen does 
two things: It relieves us of a sense of ap- 
prehension in connection with behavior that 
is unfamiliar or unexpected and it is a source 
of “hunches,” which help us in the formula- 
tion of hypotheses. 

The operation of Verstehen does not, how- 
ever, add to our store of knowledge, because 
it consists of the application of knowledge al- 
ready validated by personal experience; nor 
does it serve as a means of verification. The 
probability of a connection can be ascer- 
tained only by means of objective, experi- 
mental, and statistical tests. 
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The need for selection of research problems and data imposes an obligation upon scientists to specify 
the criteria for selection. The possibility of securing universal generalizations is limited in social science, 
necessitating a shift toward methodological and practical studies. There is nothing unscientific about doing 
practical research, provided that the hypotheses are put in proper form; nor is there any opposition between 
theoretical and practical research. In fact, research which is deliberately practical is likely, from both his- 
torical and logical considerations, to have greater theoretical value and to meet more of the criteria of science 


than research which avoids practical implications. 


Social data are so infinitely numerous and 
diverse that any scientific study must select 
its facts in accordance with the needs of the 
problem and the method. Historians have 
long recognized that they do not present all 
history, and to do so would mean never to 
complete a work and never to see the major 
changes of history because of the mass of 
detail. The psychiatrists have always been 
aware that an individual can literally spend 
a lifetime telling his life-history and that, 
therefore, what is significant is what he se- 
lects to tell. 

While the proposition that the scientist 
must select his facts from the infinity of pos- 
sible data appears to be trite, there are some 
sociologists who still insist that the function 
of the scientist is solely to present all the 
facts. They cannot possibly do so, and, in- 
deed, they actually make no effort to do so. 
Consequently, there is a good deal of confu- 
sion about what occurs in selecting problems 
and data for research. What this paper pro- 
poses to do is to present systematically the 
logical consequences of the fact that scien- 
tific data must be selected, consequences 
which some sociologists have not yet faced. 

If there is selection of data, there must be 
a purpose in the selection, either conscious 
or unconscious. Since only a small propor- 
tion of sociological authors present the cri- 
teria for their selection, that must mean 
either that they are unconscious of the basis 
of their selection or that they deliberately 
withhold the information. Probably most of 
the investigators who deliberately withhold 
a statement on the basis of their selection of 
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data do so because they believe that this is 
not proper in a scientific document. Yet it is 
one of the basic canons of science that all 
steps in the collection and analysis of data 
be specified. This is necessary so that the 
reader can determine whether there are any 
flaws in the study and so that another in- 
vestigator can check the results. This speci- 
fication of all the stages in research is what 
the physicist P. W. Bridgman originally 
meant by “‘operationalism.” However, when 
the term was taken over by some social sci- 
entists, it took on a much narrower mean- 
ing. As a matter of fact, those who call 
themselves “‘operationalists” in social sci- 
ences today are the very ones who denounce 
as unscientific any specification of the bases 
of the selection of their data. 

A study may aim at securing either theo- 
retical or practical conclusions. There are 
theoretical conclusions which contribute to 
the general body of propositions relevant to 
the specific subject matter of a science, and 
there are theoretical conclusions which con- 
tribute to the methodology of the science. 
Methodological studies are undertaken pre- 
sumably to increase the number and preci- 
sion of the tools used to collect or analyze 
data relevant to specific subject matter. 
Their purpose is thus indirectly dependent 
on the specific content of the conclusions 
which they are ultimately designed to se- 
cure. The sole criterion in deciding whether 
or not a given methodological study should 
be undertaken is an estimation of the useful- 
ness of the tool which is to be devised or im- 
proved. This proposition seems obvious, and 
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there has been little or no quarrel with it; 
therefore, there is no controversy as to the 
purpose or value of a methodological study. 


There is some controversy, however, over 
the possibility and/or value of theoretical 
and practical studies. Some sociologists hold 
that practical studies should not be the pur- 
pose of scientists. They believe, apparently, 
that they take this attitude from the natural 
scientists who scorn studies involving practi- 
cal applications. This involves a misunder- 
standing of the attitude of the natural scien- 
tists. What the physicist dislikes is to take 
a known theoretical principle and apply it to 
a specific situation so that it can be utilized 
for practical ends. This for him is not an ex- 
tension of knowledge but a mere mechanical 
exercise. He does not, however, scorn to de- 
velop theoretical principles which have po- 
tential practical value. As a matter of fact, 
he assumes, on the basis of the past history 
of his science, that all his theoretical findings 
will have ultimate practical value. He is not, 
therefore, making a distinction between 
theoretical and practical conclusions in the 
collection and analysis of his data, but 
rather a distinction between science and 
engineering. The sociologist takes quite an- 
other position when he raises objections to 
engaging in practical research. What he is 
opposing is collecting and analyzing new in- 
formation which would lead to conclusions 
that have practical value. There are only a 
few people engaged in applying known soci- 
ological generalizations to specific social 
situations comparable to the engineer who 
applies known physical laws to specific 
physical situations. There are specialists, for 
example, who apply life-tables, devised by 
sociologists, to a specific population of cus- 
tomers of life-insurance companies. There 
are also statisticians employed by a few 
state prisons who, in order to recommend 
the best risks for parole, apply Burgess’ 
findings on the factors associated with suc- 
cess or failure on parole to the population of 
prisoners. These statisticians, we agree, 
should not be called scientists, since they are 
not searching for new generalizations but 
are simply applying old ones. 

The distinction between theoretical and 


practical conclusions in sociology remains 
to be clarified. Just as in physical science, 
there is no fundamental distinction between 
practical and theoretical research. All theo- 
retical propositions must hold good in cer- 
tain specified situations, and therefore they 
have practical value in predicting the de- 
velopment of those situations and in indi- 
cating how the expected development can 
be changed. If a theory cannot be applied, 
it is not a correct theory. Similarly, there 
can be no general propositions that have 
practical value unless they also have impli- 
cations for a general theory of human behav- 
ior. If practical predictions can be made on 
the basis of a principle derived from induc- 
tive or experimental research, this principle 
must be added to, or used to modify, the 
general body of theoretical propositions in 


social science. The fallacious distinction be- 


tween theoretical and practical arises out of 
the misconception of the man in the street 
of the specificity of the predictions that can 
be made with theoretical propositions. 
Sometimes it also, unfortunately, arises out 
of his finding that the scientist’s theoretical 
conclusion has no validity or relevance to 
any possible situation. (In this sense the 
man in the street is a better theoretical soci- 
ologist than the man in the university.) 
What is theoretical in sociology is a moot 
point. Many sociologists assume that ulti- 
mately they will evolve propositions that 
are universal in their application in the same 
sense that the laws of physics are universal." 
Other sociologists, of a statistical bent, have 


* Here I seem to be taking the position that the 
so-called “laws” of physics are universal proposi- 
tions. However, many physicists and philosophers 
tell us that these laws are universal only within an 
arbitrary system of logical constructs and do not 
necessarily apply to “reality.” Although I shall con- 
tinue to use the term “universal proposition” for 
the sake of convenience, I do not mean to go against 
this newer viewpoint in physics. In this logical 
sense the laws of biology and any future laws of 
sociology would have the same limitations. The 
universal proposition which I am concerned with, 
then, does not properly take the form “‘if a, then 6,” 
but “if an ideal a, then an ideal b.’”’ I shall use the 
shorter form and the term “universal proposition” 
because these are the terms in which sociologists 
think of the laws of physics, and these are the only 
propositions they are willing to call theoretical. 
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abandoned the search for universals and are 
seeking propositions which hold true in 
most, but not in all, cases. The predictions 
they make aim at only a certain degree of 
accuracy. There has been little discussion of 
the differences between these two points of 
view, and each group goes its own way in the 
search for its own favored type of conclu- 
sion. To proceed further in the analysis of 
the nature of the scientific sociological con- 
clusion, it is necessary to examine both of 
these points of view and their implications. 

Those who aim at universal propositions 
usually use descriptive and case-study data. 
One case is used to sharpen or qualify a con- 
clusion derived from the analysis of another 
case, and the study proceeds to the point at 
which all cases under examination fit into 
the conclusion. Since there has been no ef- 
fort to secure a representative sample of 
cases or to test the null hypothesis that the 
conclusion derived is due solely to the small 
number of cases, it is implicitly assumed 
that the conclusion applies to all cases of the 
specified type. If some future investigation 
should reveal a case that does. not fit the 
conclusion, the conclusion may be modified 
in minor details so as to encompass the new 
case. Many of the advocates of this type of 
method and conclusion profess to be fol- 
lowers of the psychology of Dewey and 
Mead, but they neglect one of the cardinal 
principles of this psychology. If man’s ac- 
tions are not simply responses to external 
stimuli, at least in some cases, but are rather 
responses to man’s interpretation and defini- 
tion of the entire stimulating situation, then 
allowance must be made for diverse reac- 
tions to any given stimulus or situation. If 
this is true, there can be no proposition of 
the sort “if a, then 0b,” “if this situation, 
then this human action.” 

Of course, Dewey, Mead, and their fol- 
lowers did not hold that all human behavior 
had the possibility of mediating interpreta- 
tion. Obviously, behavior with a biological 
basis—that is, purely reflexive behavior— 
allows for no mediating interpretation, and 
universal propositions can be made about it. 
In so far as psychiatric and other studies of 
the psychogenetic personality are correct, 


there can also be no mediating interpreta- 
tion in behavior that is determined uncon- 
sciously by the specific character of the 
psychogenetic personality.? Studies of the 
mentally diseased, for example, indicate 
that these people have no control over their 
actions and cannot change them from the 
course laid down by the interpretations de- 
termined by the psychogenetie personality. 
The psychotic is commonly defined as one 
who is incapable of self-control and inca- 
pable of accepting a new definition of a sig- 
nificant situation. Students of crowd behav- 
ior describe the crowd situation as one in 
which the individual feels that he has lost 
control over his own actions and is impelled 
by “possession” of the crowd spirit. In so 
far as the individual responds directly 
and spontaneously to suggestions running 
through the crowd, there can be no mediat- 
ing interpretation. In these types of situa- 
tions, in which there can be no mediating 
interpretation between stimulus and re- 
sponse, there can be universal propositions 
of the type “‘if a, then b.” But in every type 
of human behavior where the individual can 
break habit and develop a new definition of 
the situation, there can be no universal 
propositions. For such situations the statis- 
tician is right in saying that a representative 
sample must be taken with a sufficiently 
large number of cases to insure reliability of 
the findings. The conclusion then takes the 
form: “If a, then in this culture at this time 
most people respond in 6 fashion.” 


This does not mean that human behavior 
is not “determined” by causal factors. Hu- 
man behavior is determined on a neurologi- 
cal level, and theoretically there can be 
universal propcsitions about neurological 
connections. But, as long as social science 
deals with social phenomena on the level at 
which they can be observed directly, it can- 
not find cause-and-effect laws that apply 
universally in any culture. The explanation 


2 The psychiatrists and some psychologists have 
long been aware of the different levels of ability to 
control one’s own behavior and their relation to 
consciousness (see A. H. Maslow and Bela Mittel- 
mann, Principles of Abnormal Psychology (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941], pp. 79-88 ef passim). 
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of this requires no metaphysics; it is simply 
based on the fact that one of the determi- 
nants of an individual’s behavior, when it is 
of the mediating type, is his ‘“‘apperceptive 
mass,”’ the full range of experiences that he 
has had since birth and that is retained in 
his nervous system. To predict his physical 
movements at these times, the predictor 
would have to know everything that ever 
happened to him, and this is impossible. 
Further, no two individuals have had exact- 
ly the same past experiences, and therefore 
knowledge of how one individual acts is no 
sure guide as to how another will act. This 
is to say that we shall never be able to make 
perfectly accurate predictions about human 
behavior or to make propositions about hu- 
man behavior that hold good universally, as 
we may be able to make for the behavior of 
turtles or rocks.’ It is because he is the sole 
possessor of language that the human being 
is the sole object partly determined by an 
apperceptive mass—as shown in the writings 
of Mead and Cooley. 

One major exception needs to be made to 
the above point. Sometimes propositions in 
social sciences are based upon logical relation- 
ships rather than upon empirically observed 
ones. If relationships are logically connected, 
they must inevitably occur together. Such 
propositions may best be called tautological 
propositions, but the usual derogatory con- 
notation should not be attached to the word 
“tautological.” We call them “‘tautological’’ 
because they take the form “‘if a, then a” 
when the two a’s are identical but are ex- 


3In this sense human behavior is more complex 
than animal behavior or rock behavior. But sociolo- 
gists should not take the position that the things 
they study are always more complicated than the 
things studied by the physical or biological scientists, 
for a different type of complexity may develop for 
the latter scientists. While the sociologist finds it 
impossible to observe the full life-history of a human 
being and yet finds it necessary to do so in order 
to arrive at universal propositions, the astronomer 
finds it impossible to transcend space and yet finds 
it necessary to do so in order to make certain kinds 
of universal propositions about the movements of 
bodies. There are different types of complexity, but 
social scientists do not necessarily have a more 
complex subject. 
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pressed in different concepts or different 
units. Obviously the criterion of a good 
tautology is not its truth (as would be neces- 
sary for a universal proposition of the form 
“if a, then 6”) but rather its relevance. A 
highly relevant tautology may be most use- 
ful. The economists are practically the only 
social scientists who are aware that they are 
using tautological propositions, for they 
understand that their “laws” hold true 
universally and inevitably under stated con- 
ditions which they realize do not exist in any 
real situation. Other social scientists con- 
demn the theoretical economists for making 
“unreal”? propositions, but the economists 
scorn the other social scientists for not re- 
alizing that their propositions must invari- 
ably hold true. 

Let us take some tautological proposi- 
tions in order to see how they are at once 
both inevitably true and yet never true. One 
such proposition in economics is the so- 
called ‘equation of exchange”: If the 
amount of money or credit circulating in an 
economy increases in quantity, the price 
level will increase correspondingly (MV = 
PT). This proposition is immensely useful, 
for it tells us that, if paper money is printed 
or wages are increased when the existing 
amount of goods is not concurrently in- 
creased, there will be inflation of prices. It 
is to be noted that the proposition is based 
not upon statistical summary of a large 
number of cases or upon the case-study 
method of examining one case and modify- 
ing it by the conclusions derived from an- 
other case. The proposition is based, rather, 
upon pure logic: Assuming a closed economy 
in a specified period of time where money is 
used as a medium of exchange, we find that 
the total amount of money passed from 
hand to hand is equal to the sum of the 
prices of all goods and services exchanged. 
This proposition is necessarily and inevita- 
bly true. It is, in fact, a tautology, since the 
last part of the statement simply repeats, in 
different words, the meaning of the first 
part. Laws thus based on tautologies are 
logical laws and are inevitably true. How- 
ever, no known economy is completely 
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closed, and there are such items as savings 
or a foreign demand for dollars which can 
prevent the issue of new money from driving 
up the price level under many circum- 
stances. Probably there has never been a 
time or an economy in which a change in the 
amount of money circulating is followed by 
an exactly proportional change in the price 
level. 

There are tautological propositions in 
sociology, too, although sociologists have 
not made much use of them. They would 
fall under what is commonly called the 
“ideal-type”’ method, although hitherto so- 
ciologists have been using this method mere- 
ly for description and exposition. An ex- 
ample of a tautological proposition would 
be: If the possession of wealth is an impor- 
tant basis of status in a society and there are 
conditions making for differences in wealth 
possessed by the various members of the 
society, then status differences (social class) 
will vary directly with wealth differences.‘ 
From this proposition we can predict that, 
if wealth differences increase, class differen- 
tials will be sharper and that, if wealth dif- 
ferences are reduced, class lines will become 
blurred. Further examination of such tauto- 
logical propositions and their use in sociolo- 
gy is left for another article. Our purpose in 
describing them here is to indicate that 
there exist universal propositions which are 
inevitably true because of their logical char- 
acter but which are not based upon empiri- 
cal observations. They, therefore, do not 
come under the category of theoretical prop- 
ositions, which were considered previously. 
The point remains that, if and to the extent 
that human beings are capable of responding 
not directly to stimuli but to their interpre- 
tations of stimuli, universal propositions 
cannot be discovered by empirical research. 

This does not mean that there are no 
uniformities in behavior. Sociologists and 
anthropologists have discovered thousands 
of uniformities, although to my knowledge 

4 This proposition is modified considerably from 
an idea developed by Oscar Lewis in an unpublished 
study. Dr. Lewis’ own proposition takes the form 


of an empirical generalization rather than a logical 
equation. 
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all of them admit to certain exceptions. 
They are cultural uniformities, characteris- 
tic of the structure and functioning of a 
given society at a given time. Sociologists 
with a statistical bend have discovered this, 
although they have not reported the new 
character of their conclusions. They report 
their findings in the form: “‘As x increases, 
y also tends to increase,” or: “If a, then we 
can expect 5 in 80 per cent of the cases.” 
They realize implicitly that, if the cultural 
situation were to change or the society to 
develop more of one type of person than of 
another, the tendency or the percentage 
might also change. Anthropologists influ- 
enced by Boas have also recognized what 
they call “cultural relativity.”” They ob- 
serve certain relationships between cultural 
traits or cultural complexes characteristic of 
a given society, and they find that these re- 
lationships are largely determined by the 
norms of that particular society. 


While the statistical sociologist and many 
cultural anthropologists have recognized the 
limited scope of their propositions, they 
have not fully faced the implications of the 
fact. To do so would mean that they would 
have to acknowledge that it is impossible to 
find universal laws respecting many phases 
of human action. To admit this seems to 
them an acknowledgment that social science 
can never be completely a science. If science 
is to be defined as the derivation of universal 
laws by empirical observation, then there 
can be no social science except in the limited 
fields of psychobiology, child development, 
mental pathology, and crowd behavior. But 
if science is defined as the objective observa- 
tion of facts and the drawing of generaliza- 
tions with respect to these facts, it is already 
a science. We hold that this is the only sense 


5’ This does not throw out the old idea of “the 
psychic unity of mankind,” since we recognized 
earlier that human actions are not based solely on 
cultural or individual mediating interpretations but 
also on man’s biological structure and on the un- 
conscious development of his psychogenetic per- 
sonality. In so far as man’s actions are based on these 
two things and do not allow for conscious and de- 
liberate change, there is an element in man’s 
behavior which is universal. 
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in which it can be a science, and the natural 
scientists are not likely to scorn this defini- 
tion. 

Some sociologists feel that the main rea- 
son that we have not yet secured universal 
propositions is that we do not use the experi- 
mental method. But the selection of the 
sample for an experimental study and the 
number of controls used help to determine 
the nature of the conclusions. If this is true, 
experiments in social science will lead us not 
to universal propositions but rather to gen- 
eralizations about social change characteris- 
tic of a given group at a given time. This is 
not to say that experimentation is not a 
valuable method; it is simply to recognize 
the limitations of a method and the value of 
the conclusions derived by use of the 
method. 

If a conclusion is not universally true but 
is limited to a given culture at a given time, 
a question must be raised as to the value of 
doing research to arrive at such conclusions. 
Our purpose as social scientists cannot be to 
find out what is true of all societies, because 
there would not be time, and cultures 
change anyway, so that what is true at one 
time may not be true fifty years later. Most 
of the sociological research which we call 
“scientific” today will be called “historical” 
fifty years from now, and it will be recog- 
nized as not applying to the then current 
conditions. This calls for a criterion of im- 
portance in selecting problems for empirical 
research. This criterion must originate out- 
side the science itself and serve as a value 
premise in any piece of research. 

If social science propositions are generally 
true only within limits of time and space, the 
criterion for selecting a research subject 
must have something to do with the con- 
temporary social importance of the subject 
matter. If the population generally does not 
find the subject important and if the gener- 
alization derived from the research becomes 
dated, the only purpose of the research is the 
aesthetic satisfaction given the researcher. 
Personal and aesthetic satisfactions are not 
thought good criteria for a selection of a re- 
search problem, although logically there is 
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nothing wrong with such criteria. The re- 
maining choice, consequently, for determin- 
ing a criterion of selection of research prob- 
lems is of practical importance. If a research 
problem does not have practical importance, 
it has no importance. We repeat that what 
is of practical importance may also be of 
theoretical importanceand that methodologi- 
cal, tautological, and empirical studies such 
as deal with behavior determined by biolo- 
gy, psychogenetic personality, or the crowd 
do not have to meet the criterion of practi- 
cal importance, since they can arrive at 
universal propositions. 

Actually sociologists and other social sci- 
entists have unconsciouly recognized the 
validity of these considerations. Most soci- 
ologists doing empirical studies have chosen 
practical problems. In the last thirty years 
the most fruitful and more frequent empiri- 
cal sociological research has dealt with the 
practical problems of the adjustment of im- 
migrants, the effects of urbanization, the 
causes of crime, adjustment in marriage, the 
conflict of races, the opposition between 
labor and management. The conclusions of 
all these studies have aided materially in de- 
veloping better understanding of important 
social situations, in predicting future trends, 
and in suggesting controlled social change. 
None has led to universal propositions, yet 
many have had theoretical and practical 
importance. 

There have been some sociologists who 
have advocated the study of subject matter 
completely divorced from anything current- 
ly recognized as having practical importance 
or as developing practical importance in the 
foreseeable future. Unless this attitude is 
based on a conscious or unconscious opposi- 
tion to social change, it is due to a miscon- 
ception of the nature of propositions in so- 
cial science and of the demands of science 
itself. Probably most of these sociologists 
have been deluded by the desire to attain 
universal propositions. Certainly, every re- 
searcher should specify the goal that he is 
seeking in selecting any given problem for 
research. This specification, which Myrdal 


and I have elsewhere® called “making ex- 
plicit the value premises behind the selection 
of research problems” is caused by the de- 
mand for objectivity in science. The use of 
value premises in this manner increases, ra- 
ther than detracts from, the objectivity of a 
study. If a sociologist believes he can attain 
a universal proposition in doing a given 
study, he should certainly be encouraged to 
go ahead.’ But it is necessary that he specify 
that he is seeking this universal proposition 
so that his readers can judge whether he has 
done so. I suspect that if this were done, 
sociological research would be much more 
practical than it now is. 

Some of the some considerations apply to 
the selection of data. There is an indefinitely 
large amount of data relevant to any given 
research problem (although it may not be 
possible to collect all of it), and the type of 
conclusion desired can determine what data 
shall be selected. Scientific conclusions can 
be of the following types: (1) what is, 
(2) what will be (or what is likely to be), 
(3) what can be, and (4) what should be 
done to achieve a given goal (if the goal is 
considered desirable). Propositions of the 
last-named type are scientific propositions 
rather than ethical ones only when there is 
specification of a goal developed outside the 
scientific process. As an illustration of how 
value premises are involved in the selection 


“Communication to the Editor,” American 
Sociological Review, X (August, 1945), 560-61. 
This is a restatement of a point made in Appen. 2 
of Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard 
Sterner and Arnold Rose, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944). 


7 Omar K. Moore points out that physical scien- 
tists have now recognized that the observer and his 
instruments affect the observations and that con- 
clusions of probability rather than of universality 
result. If this is true in the physical realm, it must 
be all the more true in the social realm. Since the 
observer’s set of social values is one of the most 
important parts of himself, with which he affects 
his observations, he ought—as a good scientist— 
to specify his values and try to point out their pos- 
sible influence on the observations. Also, Mr. Moore 
points out, we demand to know more about the 
objects we are studying. This gives more room for 
the play of the observer’s values in the social sci- 
ences. 
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of the type of conclusion aimed at, the first 
two types give no information about induc- 
ing social change, and the first type gives no 
clue even as to whether social change is pos- 
sible or not. The third and fourth types re- 
quire further value premises which specify 
the conditions under which the scientist is 
to determine what can be and the goal for 
which the scientist is to determine what 
should be done. All these value premises 
arise outside the scientific process itself. The 
type of conclusion selected will determine 
the type of data sought and may even de- 
termine the method. For example, straight 
observations, whether handled statistically 
or not, will procure information for the first 
type of conclusion. But it frequently requires 
experimentation to secure data for conclu- 
sions of the third type. 

Among the several misconceptions of the 
methodological viewpoints stated in An 
American Dilemma by Myrdal, Sterner, and 
myself is that we are advocating the intro- 
duction of value premises in social research.® 
We do not say that social scientists should 
have value premises in research; rather, we 
point out that they do and inevitably must 
have value premises. The basis of selection 
of the subject for research is a value premise; 
a statement of the type of conclusion sought 
is a value premise. These and other value 
premises are found in all research, whether 
or not they are explicitly recognized to be 
there. What was advocated was not that so- 
cial scientists should use value premises but 
that social scientists should make explicit 
their value premises. This is an implication 
of one of the canons of science which re- 
quires that all steps in research be specified. 
It is suggested that some sociologists would 
probably change their value premises if they 
made them explicit, because they really do 
not intend to advocate what they are, in ef- 
fect, advocating. Although several sociolo- 
gists persist in misunderstanding this point, 
others have become aware of it. 


* This incorrect interpretation is given, for ex- 
ample, by Gwynne Nettler, “Toward a Definition 
of the Sociologist,” American Sociological Review, 
XII (October, 1947), 553-60. 
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Another misconception about the meth- 
odological portion of An American Dilemma 
is that it claims that, by rendering value 
premises explicit, bias could be eliminated. 
This is not true. The purpose of rendering 
explicit the value premises is not to elimi- 
nate bias but to allow the readers to recog- 
nize it so that it can be accepted, changed, 
or discounted. Talcott Parsons expressed 
this point of view clearly in his paper read 
before the meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society on December 28, 1947. The 
point of view we are expressing does not 
mean that certain facts ought to be used to 
buttress a point and that no contrary evi- 
dence should be presented. Just the oppo- 
site: All evidence, pro and con, must be 
brought to bear on those points which the 
set of explicit value premises indicates to be 
important. The value premises, thus, help 
the scientist to make more sure that he is 
not overlooking any important facts. 

A further misconception of the methodo- 
logical portion of An American Dilemma is 
that it holds that social scientists should ad- 
vocate that people should do certain things. 
Actually, the position is that social scientists 
should emphasize more conclusions which 
tell us that if people wish to achieve certain 
goals then they should do certain things. 
This is conceded to be a scientific type of 
statement, even by our critics.? Unfortu- 
nately, many social scientists, without re- 
alizing that they are doing so, advocate that 
people should act in such-and-such a way. 
If they stated all their value premises ex- 
plicitly, they would realize that their conclu- 
sions stem from these value premises as well 
as from the facts that are gathered. 


9A critic of An American Dilemma who con- 
demns us for advocating that people should act 
in such-and-such a way admits in a footnote that it 
is properly scientific to have propositions of the 
form “if you wish Goal x, then you should do so-and- 
so.” It is noteworthy that this statement is put in a 
footnote and dismissed forthwith. Propositions of 
this type, which are the main kind advocated in 
An American Dilemma, are exactly the sort which 
prevent concealing and ignoring value premises 
(idid., p. 556). 
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An example may be taken from the use of 
the concept “mores.” Sumner observed that 
societies developed rules for human action 
which people believed were so essential to 
the welfare of the society that violating or 
even mildly criticizing them would lead to 
violent reaction and emotional revulsion. 
These rules were the mores, and they deter- 
mined what people thought was right. This 
is a proposition based on empirical observa- 
tion and takes the form of a statement of 
what is. But Sumner went beyond his ob- 
servation and changed his proposition to the 
form of what can be without indicating that 
he was adding a new value premise. He says, 
for example: 


Acts of legislation come out of the mores. . . . 
Legislation, however, has to seek standing 
ground on the existing mores, and it soon be- 
comes apparent that legislation, to be strong, 
must be consistent with the mores. Things 
which have been in the mores are put under 
police regulation and later under positive law. 
It is sometimes said that ‘public opinion” 
must ratify and approve police regulations, but 
this statement rests on an imperfect analysis. 
The regulations must conform to the mores, so 
that the public will not think them too lax or too 
strict.... 

[The mores] never contain any provision for 
their own amendment... . 

The combination in the mores of persistency 
and variability determines the extent to which 
it is possible to modify them by arbitrary action. 
It is not possible to change them, by any artifice 
or device, to a great extent, or suddenly, or in 
any essential element; it is possible to modify 
them by slow and long-continued effort if the 
ritual is changed by minute variations."® 


The new value premise that Sumner im- 
plicitly introduced might read, “It isn’t 
worth the effort to change the mores.” One 
can still recognize the existence of folkways 
and mores but start out with the different 
value premise that one is interested in 
changing a certain practice in the mores in 
a certain direction. He would then collect 
data about historical changes in all kinds of 


© William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1906), pp. 55, 79, 87. 
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mores, paying close attention to the condi- entific. For what happened was that Sumner 
tions under which change took place. He inserted a new value premise, which re- 


: might even experiment, on-a limited scale, quired new data that he did not possess, and 


, with trying to break down people’s concep- —by changing the form of his conclusion— 
tions about certain practices which they felt he reduced its validity. 
, were essential to moral welfare. He would We have seen how the selection of prob- 


look for apparent exceptions to the mores ems for research, the type of conclusion 
in question and would observe which groups sought, and even the use of terms in certain 
} of people held them stronger than others. He ways all involve the use of value premises. 
would look for situations which make it Science demands that these value premises 
difficult to carry out the mores, so that be made explicit, since only by specification 
people, if placed in these situations, strain of all steps in research can another scientist 
} at the mores themselves. When all this in- estimate the validity and relevance of the 
formation was gathered, our scientist would conclusions and duplicate the study if he 


| have a great deal of information on how to wishes to see whether he will arrive at the 
change these certain mores, if he wanted to. <4 me conclusions. 


His conclusions would be quite opposed to 
Sumner’s, quoted above, and far more sci- WaAsHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACT 


Starting from the assumption of a phenomenological epistemology, Firey attempts, in his Land Use in 
Central Boston, to reconstruct human ecology in a framework of values. But his empirical data correspond 
more closely to traditional human ecological theory than they do to his own frame of reference; they sup- 
port the Burgess-Hoyt concentric-sector theory of city growth rather than refute it. Firey’s study at best 


serves only to direct more em 
of producing a reformulation of human ecology. 


In his Land Use in Central Boston Walter 
Firey undertakes to demonstrate that a 
fundamental reorientation is necessary in 
human ecology. The orientation is forced 
on human ecology because in the older 
theories the “common denominator” of 
ecological determinism “‘runs through them 
all.” “The determinism rests on two implicit 
premises [which] may be stated as follows: 
(a) Physical space is a self-given phenome- 
non, and its qualities are wholly independ- 
ent of cultural values; (0) social systems are 
passive adapters to spatial distance and 
have no further role than one of compliance” 
(p. 30). In all the older theories, says the 
author, the “cultural component” is ex- 
cluded (p. 324). This exclusion defines 
Firey’s task: The factor of cultural values 
must be incorporated into ecological theory 
if the theory is to be both logically and em- 
pirically adequate. 

Firey sees values as a basic factor in loca- 
tional processes. ‘“‘Far from being mere epi- 
phenomena to some more basic determinism, 
values may be formulated as an independent 
variable in ecological theory” (p. 133). In 
fact, the ‘““whole purpose”’ of the study is “‘to 
show that, as far as spatial adaptation is 
concerned, social action cannot be properly 
understood unless values are made central to 
ecological theory” (p. 93; my italics). Final- 
ly, “values, it may be inferred, are independ- 
ent causative variables in spatial adapta- 
tion. Their effect is inevitably to create a 
variability in land use patterns” (p. 68; my 


Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
Pp. xv-+ 367. 


1947. 
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asis to sentiment as a factor in urban land use and fails in its avowed aim 


italics). Previous ecological writings failed to 
give due recognition to values as an inde- 
pendent, autonomous causative variable. 

The study which Firey has produced 
raises a number of questions, only a few of 
which will be dealt with in this paper; others 
have already been discussed by certain re- 
‘viewers;? and still others remain, but they 
fall outside the scope of the present critique. 
For example, the following dichotomies: 
means-ends in social interaction; intrinsic 
versus nonintrinsic relations in society- 
space organization; and volition versus de- 
terminism appear in Firey’s study, but a dis- 
cussion of them will not appear in this paper. 

Our criticisms of Firey’s study will be de- 
veloped mainly from two points of view. 
First, are the writings of Hurd, Burgess, 
Hoyt, and others as devoid of the recogni- 
tion of the role of social values in land use as 
Firey would lead us to think they are? Fur- 
ther, are they guilty of certain omissions 
and underestimations which Firey imputes 
to them? Second, what may we conclude is 
the contribution to ecological theory which 
his study makes? 

In evaluating the theoretical formula- 
tions in the older ecological tracts, Firey 
seems to demand of them a one-to-one cor- 


2 See the following reviews of Firey’s Land Use in 
Central Boston: James A. Quinn in American Journal 
of Sociology, LIIL (September, 1947), 154-55; 
Amos H. Hawley in American Sociological Review, 
XII (June, 1947), 358-60; Harlan W. Gilmore in 
Social Forces, XXVI (December, 1947), 230-32; 
Richard U. Ratcliff in Journal of Political Economy, 
LV (December, 1947), 581-82; and James N. Mor- 
gan in American Economic Review, XXXVIII 
(March, 1948), 201-2. 
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respondence between theory and empirical 
reality. Not finding it, he denounces them as 
being of little worth (pp. 20, 86, 260-61). 
Granted that the aim of science is to produce 
a body of logically consistent, systematic 
theory which corresponds perfectly with 
empirical reality, it should not be forgotten 
that the aim represents an ultimate goal and 
is based on the metaphysical assumption 
that the goal is within the realm of man’s 
reach. Meanwhile, a body of theory grows 
by trial and error, and at any point in its 
development its value for the realization of 
man’s ends is pragmatic. 

Although Firey addresses his criticisms to 
all previous writers in human ecology, his 
attack against the Burgess-Hoyt concentric- 
sector theories of city growth is perhaps 
most specifically and fully developed. Let 
us, therefore, examine his strictures against 
these theories and try to determine whether 
or not the theories warrant the particular 
criticisms which he directs against them. 

In chapter ii, “The Variability of Social 
Adaptation to Space,” which is devoted to a 
critique of the Burgess-Hoyt theories, each 
of which is analyzed separately, Firey con- 
cludes that, “though vague concentric and 
sector patterns are apparent in certain types 
of land use, the more important fact is the 
variation of land use within these zones” 
(p. 84). ““Not a single concentric zone,” he 
continues, ‘‘reveals any homogeneity in its 
rental classes” (p. 77). The sector theory 
likewise fails to reveal homogeneity in land 
use (pp. 79, 82). Finally, “for the scientific 
purpose of generalizing basic uniformities in 
spatial adaptation there is little to justify” 
the concentric-sector theories (p. 86). 
Throughout the whole chapter the Burgess- 
doyt theories are held up as naive expres- 
sions of a belief in simple land patternings 
in the city and as failing in an awareness of 
variability in land use. 

It will be useful at this point to recall that 
the Burgess-Hoyt theories of city growth are 
heavily indebted for their underlying for- 
mulations to Richard Hurd’s Principles of 
City Land Values—a work which Firey 
largely ignores (see pp. 10n., 12, 13n., 
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152n.). Hurd’s work, written more than 
forty years ago, contains the basic formula- 
tions and ideas which continue to the pres- 
ent time to provide the orientation for 
studies in city land-use patternings. In his 
study will be found an explicit statement 
that land-use patterning in the city depends 
on the following factors: changes in the 
mode of transportation,’ influence of topog- 
raphy,‘ inventions,’ social values as evi- 
denced in individual and collective behav- 
ior,° tendency for the business district to 
move in the direction set by the movement 
of the upper-class residential area,’ emer- 
gence of a hierarchy of residential land 
values as determined by status and wealth,® 
and competition among businessman for lo- 
cations best suited to their enterprises.? The 
resulting city growth consists in a radial and 
axial movement away from the point of 
origin.’® Finally, in view of Hurd’s position, 
one wonders why Firey includes him among 
those ecologists who contend that ‘‘the dis- 
tributive process through which all human 
units are located as to position and function - 

3 Richard M. Hurd, Principles of City Land Val- 
ues (2d ed.; New York: Record & Guide, 1905), 
pp. 78, 145-46, 159. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 36, 59, 145. 

5 Ibid., p. 159. 

6 “Underneath all economic laws, the final basis of 
human action is psychological, so that the last stage 
of analysis of the problems of the structure of cities, 
the distribution of utilities, the earnings of the 
buildings which house them and the land values re- 
sulting therefrom, turn on individual and collective 
taste and preference, as shown in social habits and 
customs” (ibid., p. 18). 

7 Ibid., p. 59. 


8“. The basis of residence values is social 
and not economic—even though the land goes to 
the highest bidder—the rich selecting the locations 
which please them, those of moderate means living 
as near by as possible, and so on down the scale of 
wealth, the poorest workmen taking the final leav- 
ings, either adjacent to such nuisances as factories, 
railroads, docks, etc., or far out of the city... 
the values of the residence land varying directly 
according to the social standing of its occupants 
(ibid., pp. 77-78). 


9 Ibid., pp. 75-77, 145-46. 
Tbid., p. 145. 
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is impersonal and almost completely uncon- 
scious” (p. 13 and n. 28). 

That Burgess did not regard his concen- 
tric hypothesis as being anything more than 
an ideal construction which indicated the 
“tendencies” of city growth, Firey seems to 
have disregarded.*' Again, the theoretical 
inadequacy of the concentric hypothesis has 
been recognized for some time.’? The con- 
centric hypothesis seems to have validity 
only when integrated logically with the sec- 
tor hypothesis, whence emerges the theory 
that cities, using modern rapid transporta- 
tion, tend to develop a starlike pattern, ex- 
cept as modified by topographica! impedi- 
ments." That Firey does not concern him- 
self with the axial-radial interaction, out of 
which a starlike pattern of city structure 
tends to grow, may help to explain why he 
is willing to dismiss the concentric hypothe- 
sis as being of little use in any ecological 
frame of reference. It is noteworthy that 
Hurd was clearly aware of the phenomenon 
of interaction in city growth." 

Hoyt’s sector theory proved more diffi- 
cult for Firey to dismiss than did the Bur- 
gess theory, but in the end it, too, was set 
aside as inadequate. However, in the present 


™ Ernest W. Burgess, ““The Growth of the City: 
An Introduction to a Research Project,” in The City, 
ed. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 50—-52. 


See Ernest M. Fisher, Advanced Principles of 
Real Estate Practice (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937), pp. 126-27, cited by Arthur M. Weimer and 
Homer Hoyt, Principles of Urban Real Estate 
(New York: Ronald Press Co., 1939), pp. 59-60. 
Cf. also Maurice R. Davie, “The Pattern of 
Urban Growth,” in Studies in the Science of Society, 
ed. G. P. Murdock (1937), p. 159, quoted by Noel P. 
Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1945), pp. 144-45. 


13 Hurd, op. cit., pp. 58-59. Cf. Weimer and Hoyt, 
op. cit., p. 60; R. D. McKenzie, “The Scope of 
Human Ecology,” in The Urban Community, ed. 
Ernest W. Burgess (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1926), p. 171. In addition to the star-shaped 
structure of cities, Hoyt recognizes rectangular 
and circular shapes (The Siructure and Growth of 
Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities 
[Washington, D.C.: Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, 1939], pp. 4, 12). 


¥4 Hurd, op. cit., pp. 59, 148. 


writer’s mind, the most revealing feature of 
Firey’s study was the remarkable way in 
which it tended to confirm, rather than re- 
fute, Hoyt’s theory. The evidence was es- 
pecially strong for the confirmation of the 
basic proposition held by Hurd and Hoyt 
that the high-rent sector of the upper-class 
residential area is the pole of attraction for 
other residential areas. Moreoever, the cen- 
tral business district tends to grow in the 
direction established by the upper-class 
residential zone (see Firey’s chart on 
Pp. 

Let us select some pertinent data from 
Firey’s study and relate them to the nine 
generalizations of city growth which Hoyt 
advances as a consequence of his more or 
less detailed study of two hundred and four 
urban places. He says: “In all of the cities 
studied, the high grade residential area had 
its point of origin near the retail and office 
center. This is where the higher income 
groups work, and is the point that is the 
farthest removed from the side of the city 
that has industries or warehouses. In each 
city, the direction and pattern of its future 
growth then tends to be governed by some 
combination of the following considerations: 

““(1) High grade residential growth tends to 
proceed from the point of origin, along estab- 
lished lines of travel or toward another existing 
nucleus of buildings or trading centers.’’*® 

At the time of the Revolution three up- 
per-class residential areas—Fort Hill and 
Pearl Street (South Side), North End 
(North Side), and Beacon Hill (West Side) 
—were to be found in Boston. All lay about 
the same distance from the commercial cen- 
ter. From about 1840 on, the expanding pop- 
ulation of the city forced the upper class to 
move in “the only direction open to it,” that 
is, to the southwest, where conditions better 
favored upper-class living tastes (p. 51). 
This is another way of saying that the upper 
class chose to move in the direction that of- 


Ss [bid., pp. 16, 159; and Hoyt, op. cit., p. 114. 
The findings in Hoyt’s work are based on federal 
government surveys for 204 urban places (ibid., pp. 
124-25). 


© Hoyt, op. cit., pp. 116-17. 
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fered, among other things, the least topo- 
graphical obstruction. Moreover, the com- 
ing of the horse-railroad, railroad, and auto- 
mobile facilitated the drift of the upper- 
class residences along a southwesterly course 
in the city and into those suburbs where 
“many élite families had previously estab- 
lished great rural estates” (p. 78). This left 
for the middle and lower classes the less ac- 
cessible areas lying to the north and west, 
on the other side of the waters emptying 
into Boston Bay, and the less desirable in- 
dustrial and commercial area along the 
coast to the southeast (see Firey’s Figs. 5, 
6, and 7). 

“(2) The zone of high rent areas tends to 
progress toward high ground which is free from 
the risk of floods and to spread along lake, bay, 
river, and ocean fronts, where such water 
fronts are not used for industry.” 

Upper-class residential areas in Boston, 
past and present, which conformed to this 
principle were North End, Fort Hill, Beacon 
Hill, Back Bay, and Cambridge. Firey does 
not tell us if the suburban homes of the con- 
temporary élite tend to lie on streams and 
lakes. 

“(3) High rent residential districts tend to 
grow toward the section of the city which has 
free, open country beyond the edges and away 
from ‘dead end’ sections which are limited by 
natural or artificial barriers to expansion.’’*® 

The sector lying to the southwest of Bea- 
con Hill and the center of Boston was the 
only sector in that city which could lead to 
the “free, open country.” 

“(4) The higher priced residential neighbor- 
hood tends to grow toward the homes of the 
leaders of the community.*® 

The settlement of North End (p. 42), 
Beacon Hill (pp. 45-46), Temple Place 
(p. 53), and Back Bay (p. 67 and note) pro- 
vides evidence which clearly supports the 
follow-the-leader principle in the growth of 
upper-class residential areas. 


17 Tbid., p. 117. 18 Tbid. 


19 Tbid. Further, residential land values tend to 
form a hierarchical pattern—one which follows the 
hierarchy of social status (ibid., pp. 165-69, and 
Hurd, op. cit., pp. 77-78). 
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“(5) Trends of movement of office buildings, 
banks, and stores pull the higher priced resi- 
dential neighborhoods in the same general di- 
rection.”’?° 

Although the independent variable in the 
interaction between the growth of upper- 
class residential areas and the movement of 
office buildings, banks, and stores is very 
probably the former, the evidence is at hand 
that the movement of the latter accelerates 
the rate of growth of an upper-class area. 
The original development of Back Bay, for 
example, as an upper-class neighborhood be- 
gan in the 1860’s. Not long thereafter the 
area began to experience an influx of stores, 
schools, and hotels, capable of serving the 
needs of the élite. Firey refers to this influx 
of business establishments as an “‘encroach- 
ment,” an “incursion” (pp. 242, 244, 283). 
However, the availability of these services 
doubtless helped to attract upper-class resi- 
dents to the area. 

““(6) High grade residential areas tend to 
develop along the fastest existing trans porta- 
tion lines.””?* 

It has already been pointed out that the 
sector of Boston lying to the southwest of 
Beacon Hill provided the least topographi- 
cal impediment. Through this sector run 
excellent highways, the New Haven Rail- 
road (which stops at Back Bay), buses, and 
a subway. Early growth in the sector was 
stimulated by suburban trains and by the 
horse-railroad (pp. 54, 61). 

“(7) The growth of high rent neighborhoods 
continues in the same direction for a long peri- 
od of time.” 

The southwesterly drift of Boston’s upper 
class was well under way by 1780. Under 
pressure of an expanding population and 
business, and facilitated by improvement in 
the means of transportation, the trend has 
continued down to the present (pp. 41-74). 
Firey reports that “almost three-fourths of 
the Social Register families, the exact per- 
centage depending upon how one draws the 
sector’s boundaries, live in a band extending 


2° Hoyt, op. cit., p. 117. 


Ibid., p. 118. 2 Ibid. 
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southwesterly from Beacon Hill” (p. 79). 
Within this sector we find that certain 
neighborhoods persisted as upper-class 
neighborhoods for a long time. Beacon Hill’s 
settlement by the upper class began about 
1740, and by 1805 it was well established as 
a residential area for the élite. Its growth 
continued to about 1880, when it began to 
decline, and, except for a revival between 
Ig05 and 1929, it has continued to decline. 
Back Bay was settled in the 1869’s, reached 
its peak in 1910, and then declined. Again, 
the areas directly in the path of the souther- 
ly expansion of the central business district, 
whose origin as upper-class residential 
zones went back to the earliest days of the 
city, did not lose all their élite occupants 
until the fourth quarter of the past century 
(p. 59). 

“(8) De luxe high rent apartment areas 
tend to be established near the business center 
in old residential areas.’’*4 

Exclusive apartments have existed in 
Back Bay from its initial establishment as 
an upper-class residential area (pp. 274-75). 
Since the turn of the century, several hun- 
dred apartment houses have appeared on 
Beacon Hill (pp. 118, 134-35). 

At this juncture it should be noted that 
Firey erroneously states that both Burgess 
and Hoyt suppose that “‘the outward exten- 
sion of land uses is not only inevitable but is 
irreversible” (p. 69). The present writer does 
not know the position Burgess now takes on 
this point, but the evidence is clear that 
Hoyt considers reversibility of land use pos- 
sible under certain conditions.** Although 
Hoyt finds, for example, that the ‘“‘wealthy 
seldom reverse their steps,”*° he does report 
that in Chicago “there was a tendency for 
movement on the North Side to reverse it- 


*3 Firey’s analysis of upper-class family move- 
ments turns in the main on the listing of such 
families in the Social Register. Since no systematic 
attempt was made by him to differentiate these 
families in a status hierarchy, it is not possible to 
trace the movements of the upper class in the light 
of the follow-the-leader principle. 


™ Hoyt, op. cit., p. 118. 
% Ibid., p. 3. * Ibid., p. 116. 


self, rather than to proceed in a straight 
line of march. The old boarding house area 
east and west of Michigan Avenue was re- 
claimed as an élite residential neighborhood, 
and the ‘Gold Coast’ arose on filled-in land 
east of Michigan Avenue.’”? 

“(g) Real estate promoters may bend the di- 
rection of high grade residential growth.’’* 

Promotional activities by both private 
interests and the city of Boston are reported 
by Firey. The development of Beacon Hill 
as a fashionable residential district, he says, 
“‘was to a considerable extent the result of 
deliberate promotion” (p. 45). The same 
was true of Pemberton Square (p.50). The 
city was an important influence in promot- 
ing the South End (pp. 60-63) and Back 
Bay (pp. 65-67). The temporary reversal, 
from 1905 to 1929, of Beacon Hill’sd- -aing 
trend as an upper-class residential area was 
strongly influenced by the promotional ac- 
tivities of private interests (p. 120). 

It is significant to note that Firey regards 
real estate promotional activities as exem- 
plifying volitional behavior, as against the 
determinism of competitive behavior (pp. 
64-65). He defines volition thus: “In the 
sense of willing a course of action which 
would not of itself have been inevitable” 
(p. 62n.), or the subjective orientation to 
values (cultural ends) (p. 33). The real es- 
tate promotional form of “volition” has long 
been recognized in works on urban land use, 
and the fact is confirmed rather than dis- 
covered by Firey. The foregoing nine prin- 
ciples of Hoyt’s were not systematically 
analyzed by Firey. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Firey failed to see that his em- 
pirical data tended to confirm rather than 
to refute these formulations. 

In concluding this part, we may note that 
Hurd, Burgess, and Hoyt were aware of the 
complexity and variability of city land uses 
but that they regarded their research task 


27 Weimer and Hoyt, op. cit., p. 66. Cf. also 
Homer Hoyt, One Hundred Years of Land Values 
in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933), PP. 189-90, 364. 

28 Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Residential 
Neighborhoods in American Cities, p. 119. 


as that of formulating land-use generaliza- 
tions. From them we learn of the radial- 
axial interaction, which tends to produce a 
starlike structure of city growth; the role of 
transportation; the influence of topography ; 
the social (rather than economic) basis of 
residential land patterns and values; and of 
other factors. These formulations represent 
the first steps toward the development of 
scientific generalizations in city land use, 
and, accordingly, they have both theoretical 
validity and practical usefulness. Firey’s em- 
pirical data, in the present writer’s view, 
amount to a confirmation of these previous 
studies rather than a refutation of them. 

Taken as a whole, Firey’s study does not 
appear to us to be more than another case 
study of urban land use in which the formu- 
lation in previous ecological writings seems 
to be supported. The persistence of Beacon 
Hill, for example, as an upper-class residen- 
tial neighborhood is explained by Firey as 
being in the main caused by the sentiment 
(“spatially referred values”) which became 
attached to the Hill as a consequence of its 
having been, for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, the home of many of Boston’s 
leading families. This sentiment gave to the 
area a “symbolic quality” which has served 
as a force in maintaining the area as an up- 
per-class zone in the face of strong disinte- 
grating forces, that is, the suburban drift of 
the élite and the pressure from the expand- 
ing business center. 

However, it should be emphasized— 
something which Firey fails to do—that the 
Hill lies adjacent to the city center and can 
serve those upper-class members who regard 
such proximity as desirable, as might, for 
instance, be true of older single men and 
women. Again, we ask, would the area have 
persisted had it not been an elevation? The 
departure of the upper class from areas 
which were once adjacent to the business 
area (North End, South End, Fort Hill, and 
the sections now occupied by the city cen- 
ter) makes the answer to this question in- 
determinate. 

Firey’s data and his analytical method do 
not permit one to differentiate and to weight 
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the relative efficacy of sentiment and the 
other factors which operate in the choice of 
a home. We know that sentiment regarding 
Beacon Hill is changing—that the Social 
Registerites continue to move out, and that 
rooming and apartment houses continue to 
move in. How and why sentiments change 
is, in the main, left unexplained in Firey’s 
work. 

In his analysis of Boston Commons, Firey 
concludes that the people’s sentimental at- 
tachment to the area furnished the motiva- 
tion for the defense of the Commons against 
strong demands by certain interests for the 
area’s conversion into a business zone. The 
Commons, he says, was the scene of many 
historic events and “has become a symbol 
for some very strong community senti- 
ments.” Doubtless this is true. But it is also 
a fact that the Commons is an open-air 
space, and, like parks adjacent to upper- 
class residential areas and to business cen- 
ters in other cities, it furnishes a supply of 
fresh air and an opportunity for relaxation 
to the Beacon Hill élite and to other sectors 
of the population. In this sense it is far from 
being “an economically useless tract of 
land” (p. 138). 

His arguments concerning the survival of 
certain churches and burying-grounds in 
central Boston can also claim only partial 
validity (pp. 146-69). Much more research 
on sentiments as a factor in land use re- 
mains to be done before its role can be accu- 
rately defined. Paul Revere House and the 
estate of Samuel Adams, among other land- 
marks in Boston, are unkempt eyesores. The 
homes of Hancock, Bulfinch, John Quincy 
Adams, Daniel Webster, and many other 
old Boston landmarks are no more. At best 
Firey’s study is an opening wedge into this 
aspect of land use. 

The empirical data in Firey’s work on the 
North End, where the first-generation 
Italian immigrants are now mainly concen- 
trated (pp. 170-225), and on the South End, 
where today the rooming-house area is to be 
found (pp. 290-322), serve again to support 
the findings in previous ecological writings. 
The Italian immigrant area yields data con- 
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cerning the solidarity of first-generation im- 
migrant groups and the problems which at- 
tend the assimilation of the second-genera- 
tion into the American culture. These find- 
ings support the writings of Park, Wirth, 
Schmid, Zorbaugh, and others. Turning to 
the South End, we find that Firey redis- 
covers what Burgess, Zorbaugh, and others 
have already described of the rooming- 
house area, namely, its high proportion of 
unmarried persons, its “emancipation” from 
the social code of the larger community, its 
anonymity, and its high rate of crime and 
of transiency. 

In conclusion, what may we say is the 
nature of the contribution to ecological 
theory which Firey’s study makes? To the 
present author it amounts to this: Firey’s 
empirical data, through no intention of his 
own, seems to fit well into the frames of ref- 
erence in previous ecological writings. Por- 
tions of his work complement Alihan’s cri- 
tique of ecological theory.?? His own frame 


#9 Milla Aissa Alihan, Social Ecology (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938). 
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of reference, grounded in a phenomenologi- 
cal epistemology (p. ix), grows from a series 
of ad hoc concepts that is generated deduc- 
tively from the postulate of values as ends 
and seems to raise more questions than it 
answers. His theory would need further, and 
more rigorous, testing before it could find 
itself in a position from which to challenge 
the older theories. 

Values are a factor, along with others, in 
the determination of variable and uniform 
patterns of land use. This has long been 
known.*° The task still remains, however, of 
isolating them, of assigning weight to them, 
and of fitting them into the larger frame- 
work of urban land-use theory. The problem 
of developing a systematic, general theory 
of urban land use, perhaps from a functional 
approach, still remains. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


3° Cf. Adna Ferrin Weber, The Growth of Cities 
(“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” 
Vol. XI [New York: Macmillan Co., 1899]), pp. 
469-75. 
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STATOCENTRISM: PROPOSING A NEW TERM 


September 21, 1948 
To the Editor: 


Much as sociologists might like to create 
an immaculate new scientific vocabulary 
free from all prepossessions to house our 
scientific concepts and findings, most of us 
are too cognizant of the inertia of language 
behavior to attempt many neologisms. 
Occasionally, however, new concepts arise 
which must be suitably equipped with 
verbal carriers, so to speak. Such a term, 
it seems to me, has become necessary to 
cover the phenomena—long since well 
known to teachers of sociology and em- 
bodied, for example, in the moral strictures 
of Kinsey—not of class consciousness in 
the Marxian sense but of class-mindedness 
(which is, perhaps, more nearly akin to class 
un-consciousness than to Marxian class con- 
sciousness). 

The term “statocentrism,” with its 
adjective form, ‘‘statocentric,” is here pro- 
posed. It belongs with the phenomena of 
egocentrism and ethnocentrism. It covers 
the tendency of each class to look out upon a 
world evaluated in terms of its own stand- 
ards. The upper class views with shock the 
sex mores of the lower classes; the latter, 
in turn, view the former as victims of per- 
versions. College teachers of sociology have 
long been familiar with the student—him- 


self from a comfortable family background 
—who cannot believe that there is any- 
thing wrong with the family, because in 
his own family....Or the student who, 
coming from an attractive middle-class 
community, believes all this talk about 
community disorganization must be an 
exaggeration, because in his home town... . 
Or the child of a business or professional 
home who is sure anyone who really wants 
to can work his way up, because his father. 
...Or the student who is opposed to 
socialized medicine, because everyone who 
really needs medical care can get it... . It 
might be asked whether Sumner’s term 
“ethnocentrism” is not sufficient to cover 
the phenomena here classified as “stato- 
centric.” Technically, yes, but precision of 
thought still argues in favor of a term which 
will cover this very important special case. 
Furthermore, although Sumner defines eth- 
nocentrism as a “‘view of things in which 
one’s own group is the center of everything, 
and all others are scaled and rated with 
reference to it” (Folkways, p. 13), his own 
illustrations and subsequent usage have 
tended to associate the term with ethnic 
groups. It is for this reason that the term 
“statocentrism”’ is here proposed. 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Council of Learned Societies.— 
Charles E. Odegaard of the University of 
Illinois has been elected director of the 
council, succeeding Cornelius Krusé. Dr. 
Krusé has returned to teaching philosophy 
at Wesleyan University. 


American Group Therapy Association.— 
The Sixth Annual Conference will be held 
Friday and Saturday, January 21 and 22, at 
the Einhorn Auditorium, Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, New York. One session of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to an analysis of the 
nature of leadership in ordinary groups and 
therapy groups. Dr. S. H. Foulkes from 
London, England, has consented to come to 
the United States to deliver one of the main 
papers. The topic of another session is 
“Contemporary Research in Group Psycho- 
therapy.” Papers dealing with “Basic Dy- 
namics in Analytic Group Psychotherapy,” 
“Regression in Activity Group Therapy,” 
and “Resistance in Analytic Group Psycho- 
therapy” will be presented. Among the 
participants are Hyman Spotnitz, S. R. 
Slavson, Betty Gabriel, and Harriet Mon- 
tague. Three round tables on specific aspects 
of group therapy are also being planned. 
Preceding the main conference, an all-day 
conference has been arranged for Friday, 
January 21, for staffs of mental hospitals 
exclusively, to explore the specific problems 
in group therapy in such institutions. 

The association’s address in 228 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York 3, New York. 


Boston University —The department of 
sociology and anthropology announces the 
appointment to its staff of Frank L. Sweet- 
ser, Jr., and Linvill Watson. Dr. Sweetser, 
whose area of special interest is community 
studies, will teach courses in communities 
and community analysis and urban com- 
munities. Mr. Watson, who is mainly inter- 
ested in cultural anthropology, will teach 


courses in comparative social structures, 
comparative cultures, and regional sociology 
of the United States. 

Gerald Barnes, who has been giving part- 
time service as lecturer on sociology, has 
been given full-time appointment as associ- 
ate professor of sociology. Dr. Barnes’s 
field of special interest is world organization, 
in which he will offer a full-year course and 
also a one-semester seminar. 

The department of sociology and an- 
thropology is also offering, in conjunction 
with the departments of government and 
economics, a seminar in labor problems and 
ideologies which is believed to be unique in 
that the three instructors representing these 
departments will all be present and actively 
participating at all meetings of the seminar. 


University of Bridgeport—Joseph S. 
Roucek, formerly of Hofstra College, has 
been appointed professor and chairman of 
the department of sociology and political 
science. 


University of Connecticut—James H. 
Barnett has been appointed chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology, 
succeeding James Lowell Hypes, the retiring 
chairman. Dr. Hypes will remain a full-time 
member of the teaching staff of the depart- 
ment. 

Harry Posman, a graduate student of 
Columbia University, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology for the academic 
year. 

The University of Chicago Press has re- 
cently announced the publication of Rural 
Mexico by Nathan L. Whetten, professor of 
rural sociology and dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Connecticut. 


Cornell University.—A greatly expanded 
program of instruction, research, and field 
training in cultural anthropology is an- 
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nounced to begin with the 1948-49 academic 
year. Three new appointments of cultural 
anthropologists have been made in the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology 
since July 1, 1948: Alexander H. Leighton 
and R. Lauriston Sharp, members of the 
department, are being joined by John 
Adair, Allan R. Holmberg, and Morris 
Edward Opler in order to carry out the de- 
velopment. 

In addition to a well-rounded program 
of instruction in anthropology, the Cornell 
plan calls for intensive regional research and 
inquiry into the applied aspects of the sub- 
ject. A large number of foreign students 
come to Cornell for technical training, and 
the cultural anthropologists will take up 
with them the human-relations aspects and 
consequences of the techniques they are 
preparing themselves to introduce in their 
own countries. The cultural anthropologists 
also will be carrying out joint projects and 
co-operative programs with scientists and 
advanced students in Cornell’s technical 
schools of agriculture, nutrition, and en- 
gineering. 

To relate theory and practice, instruction 
and training, a vigorous research program 
pointed particularly toward regions where 
important technological and social changes 
are in progress is being inaugurated. Profes- 
sor Sharp is already in Siam to conduct a 
project. Research projects in the American 
Southwest, in Latin America, and in India 
are being developed by other staff members. 
Two field studies in China are planned for 
next year. 

A limited number of fellowships and 
scholarships will be available to qualified 
students interested in the program. Further 
details concerning the program and fellow- 
ship opportunities can be obtained from 
Morris Edward Opler, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, 207 Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion.—A section for social sciences has been 
created in the Division of Higher Education 
of the United States Office of Education. 
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The unit will serve as a clearing-house for 
information concerning teaching and re- 
search techniques in the several fields of the 
social sciences. 

Appointments made thus far to the new 
section include: 

Claude E. Hawley, associate chief for 
social sciences (acting also as specialist for 
political science). Dr. Hawley received his 
A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Chicago and has taught at Northwestern 
University and the Universities of Florida, 
Missouri, and Southern California. During 
World War II he was a lieutenant colonel 
on the psychological warfare staff of General 
Douglas MacArthur, and subsequently he 
served for two years as adviser to the mayor 
of Los Angeles. 

Otis W. Freeman, specialist for geogra- 
phy. Dr. Freeman was recently awarded the 
Richard Ellwood Dodge prize for his article 
on “The Pacific Island War” in the January, 
1945, issue of the Journal of Geography. He 
is co-author with H. H. Martin of a textbook 
entitled The Pacific Northwest and has a 
number of books and articles on scientific 
and educational subjects. He is at present a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
and secretary-treasurer of the Association 
of Pacific Coast Geographers. Dr. Freeman 
received his A.B. degree from Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Michigan; his M.S. from the 
University of Michigan; and his Ph.D. from 
Clark University. 

J. Laurence Phalan, specialist for eco- 
nomics. Dr. Phalan was formerly New Eng- 
land regional economist for the Office of 
Price Administration and the National 
Housing Agency and was with the United 
States Department of Labor for several 
years. He has also been engaged in the in- 
vestment-banking business. Dr. Phalan re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Boston College 
and A.M. and Ed.D. degrees from Harvard 
University and is currently completing his 
requirements for the Ph.D. at Boston Uni- 
versity. He has taught at Boston College, 
Boston University, and Middlebury College. 

Jennings B. Sanders, specialist for his- 
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tory. Dr. Sanders was formerly head of the 
department of history at the University of 
Tennessee (1935-43). From 1943-46 he was 
president of Memphis State College. He has 
also held regular appointments at Denison 
University, the University of Chicago, and 
the University of Alabama and has served 
on temporary appointments at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Dr. Sanders is the 
author of a college textbook, Early American 
History, 1402-1789, among other writings. 
He received his A.B. degree from Franklin 
College and his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Chicago. 


Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, Mental Hygiene Division —The 
mental health program, authorized by Con- 
gress in 1946, received an appropriation of 
$9,028,000 for the fiscal year 1949. This is 
to finance a threefold program of research 
on mental illness, development of local 
mental health facilities, and training of 
mental health personnel, in addition to 
mental health activities within the Public 
Health Service. Two million dollars was ap- 
propriated for training and research grants 
and fellowships; approximately $1,430,000 
will be spent for training grants, including 
training stipends for graduate students in 
the field of mental health; $470,000 for re- 
search grants; and $100,000 for research 
fellowships. In addition, Congress has 
authorized $2,300,000 to support grants for 
research and training in years subsequent to 
1949. For grants-in-aid to states Congress 
appropriated $3,550,000. These funds will 
be allocated to the states on the basis of 
their population, financial need, and the 
extent of the mental health problem. The 
remaining funds will be spent for the opera- 
tion of the two public health service hospi- 
tals at Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort 
Worth, Texas; training and research other 
than grants and fellowships; demonstra- 
tions; consultative services; and adminis- 
tration of the Mental Hygiene Division, 
Public Health Service. Information and 
application forms for research grants may 
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be secured from The Chief, Research 
Grants Division, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland. The dead- 
line for grants for the fiscal year, July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950, is January 1, 1949. 

Grants announced go to universities, hos- 
pitals, and clinics to support their training 
programs and to provide training stipends 
in the fields of psychiatry, clinical psycholo- 
gy, psychiatric social work, and psychiatric 
nursing and to support research in the field 
of mental health. The grants were recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council, a body of experts in the 
mental health field, and were approved by 
the Surgeon-General of the Public Health 
Service. 


Fisk University.—Preston Valien has 
been appointed head of the department of 
sociology succeeding Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
who is now president of Fisk University. 
Dr. Johnson was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Harvard University at 
its 1948 commencement exercises. Dr. 
Valien is completing a study of recent 
population movements in the South under 
the sponsorship of the Committee of the 
South, National Planning Association. 

Jitsuichi Masuoka has been promoted to 
associate professor of sociology. Dr. Masu- 
oka is completing a text on “Race Problems 
in the Modern World.” 

Alvin Rose has been appointed associate 
professor of sociology. Dr. Rose was former- 
ly head of the Division of Social Sciences at 
Tennessee State College. 

Donald Wyatt, assistant professor of 
sociology, is completing a manual on the 
participation of minorities in the apprentice 
training programs of the building trades. 
He was formerly on the staff of the National 
Housing Administration. 

Madeleine Bouchereau, who has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology, 
will offer courses on social and economic 
problems of the Caribbean countries. Dr. 
Bouchereau was formerly professor of 
sociology at the University of Haiti. 

Sara E. Southall, assistant personnel 
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manager of International Harvester Com- 
pany, will be visiting lecturer in sociology 
during the second semester. She will offer 
courses on human problems in industrial 
relations. 

Reginald Barrett, visiting lecturer in 
sociology from Cambridge University, is 
offering courses in community education 
with special reference to U.N.E.S.C.O.’s 
concept of fundamental education. 

Kenneth L. Little of the London School 
of Economics will be visiting lecturer in an- 
thropology beginning with the second 
semester. Dr. Little will offer courses in 
African cultures and institutions. 

Cedric Dover, visiting lecturer in anthro- 
pology during the past year, will teach at 
the New School for Social Research during 
the coming year. 


Lehigh University —John E. Jacobi has 
been appointed to the position of associate 
professor of sociology. Dr. Jacobi comes 
from Albright College, where he has been 
professor of sociology for the last two years. 
He was visiting professor of educational 
sociology at New York University in the 
summer. 


University of Massachusetts —C. Wendell 
King, Rollins College, taught race relations 
and a section of introductory sociology dur- 
ing the first six weeks of summer school. 

John F. Manfredi has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. Mr. Manfredi is com- 
pleting his dissertation under the direction 
of Talcott Parsons. 

Edwin Driver is working toward his 
Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania 
and has been appointed an instructor. Mr. 
Driver’s major interest is criminology. 

J. H. Korson has been promoted to the 
rank of professor. 


University of Missouri.—Zetta E. Ban- 
kert has resigned as instructor in rural soci- 
ology. 

John B. Mitchell has been appointed 
part-time instructor as of September 1, 
1948, 
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Howard Rusk Long, professor in the 
school of journalism, University of Missouri, 
has been granted the Ph.D. degree in rural 
sociology. His dissertation consisted of a 
mass-communications survey of Shelby 
County, Missouri. 

During the coming year, Lawrence 
Hepple will begin an investigation of rural 
church trends in Missouri, C. L. Gregory 
will undertake some refinement of the 
methods used in determining rural social 
areas, and Herbert F. Lionberger will con- 
tinue his study of ways and means of reach- 
ing low-income farmers with educational 
material. 


New York University, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences.—Staff and program ex- 
pansion for the academic year 1948-49 has 
been announced for the department of 
sociology by Wellman J. Warner, chairman, 
who has been acting head of the department 
for the last two years. 

Expanded work in three fields has been 
organized. Paul Tappan will serve as adviser 
for the program in criminology and penolo- 
gy, in co-operation with the law school and 
the Division of Public Administration. A 
program in industrial sociology, in collabo- 
ration with the department of economics, 
has been organized with Henry J. Meyer as 
adviser. Clyde V. Kiser, director of the 
Millbank Memorial Foundation, will conduct 
expanded work in demography. Selected 
courses in the department have been inte- 
grated in the field of intercultural relations, 
which has been developed as a part of a new 
university program on the United Nations 
and world affairs under the direction of 
Clyde Eagleton. 

H. Ashley Weeks, formerly of Washing- 
ton State College and now completing two 
years as director of research for the Army in 
Germany, joined the staff in September to 
offer work in communication and opinion. 

George Stefansky, research director of the 
United Palestine Fund, will continue the re- 
search course on the New York community. 

John Landgraf of University College has 
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been appointed to give a course in personali- 
ty and social adjustment. 

Esther Strong, Washington Square Col- 
lege, has been appointed to give a course in 
intergroup relations. 

Visiting Professor Joseph Bram, formerly 
of Queens College, will offer work in primi- 
tive economics. 

During the summer session E. Franklin 
Frazier offered a course in social change: 
processes and problems. 

E. Adamson Hoebel has resigned to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the department of 
anthropology and archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


University of North Carolina.—Gordon 
W. Blackwell was visiting professor at 
Columbia University in the summer, teach- 
ing courses in American regional sociology 
and community organization. 

Harold D. Meyer was visiting professor 
at the University of Colorado during the 
summer, teaching courses in recreation. As 
president of the American Recreation 
Society, Dr. Meyer presided at the annual 
meeting of the society, held this year in 
conjunction with the National Recreation 
Congress in Omaha, Nebraska, September 
24-30. 

Nicholas J. Demerath, who was recently 
promoted to the rank of professor, left for 
Birmingham, England, in September, to 
serve as a consultant with the Midlands 
Group, a body of businessmen, scientists, 
labor leaders, and government officials 
engaged in planning the reconstruction of 
the much-bombed, highly urbanized, and 
industrialized cities of central England. 
Dr. Demerath will also serve as visiting 
lecturer on the faculty of commerce and 
social science of the University of Birming- 
ham, resuming his work at the University 
of North Carolina the first of the year. 

John P. Gillin returned to Latin America 
this summer jor his ninth anthropological 
journey, and the third to Guatemala, in 
order to continue his research on the Mayan 
Indians and the modern mestizos or la- 
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dinos. Dr. Gillin investigated the personali- 
ties of witch doctors and magic healers, 
while Mrs. Gillin devoted her attention to 
the patterns of child-bearing and -rearing 
among the native peoples. 

Guy B. Johnson continued his study, 
begun ten years ago, of the Indians of 
North Carolina. Assisting him are his wife, 
Guion Griffis, and son, Benton. The John- 
sons completed most of the field work on 
their study during the summer and will 
publish the results in book form in the near 
future. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., has been directing a 
radio research project sponsored by the 
Special Devices Center, Office of Naval 
Research, and being conducted jointly by 
the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence and the Communication Center of the 
University of North Carolina. The objec- 
tives of the study are to secure evidence 
concerning the differential effectiveness of 
different forms of radio presentation for 
instructional purposes and to investigate 
the influence of socioeconomic backgrounds 
of individuals in the learning process. Dr. 
Ivey resigned in September to serve as 
director of a study-action program of the 
Southern Regional Council on Education. 

Lee M. Brooks, after a year as visiting 
professor at the University of Hawaii, has 
returned to resume his work at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Daniel O. Price, research associate in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, 
has been appointed associate professor in 
the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. 

Joffre Coe joins the staff this fall as 
instructor in anthropology. New courses 
which he will offer include Indians of North 
America, archeology of North America, and 
research methods in archeology. 

Arnold Nash, head of the department 
of religion, offers a new graduate seminar 
this fall in the sociology of religion. 

Lewis Mumford has been appointed 
visiting lecturer for the coming year under 
the auspices of the department of city and 
regional planning, the Institute for Re- 


search in Social Science, and the department 
of art. 

Constantine Panunzio, of the Univer- 
sity of California, was visiting professor 
during the summer session and taught 
courses on the family and social] institu- 
tions. 

Audrey I. Richards, anthropologist of 
the London School of Economics, taught 
two graduate courses in anthropology 
during the summer session. 


Frederick B. Parker, professor and head 
of the department of sociology, University 
of Delaware, was a visiting professor dur- 
ing the summer. He taught a course in 
social psychology and a graduate seminar 
in industrial sociology. 

Clarence Finlayson, visiting professor, 
is offering a course this fall entitled “Ibero- 
American Social Thought.” 

A. N. J. Den Hollander, professor of 
sociology at the University of Amsterdam, 
was visiting lecturer at the university 
during the past summer. As Rockefeller 
research fellow in 1930-32, Dr. Den Hol- 


lander made a study of the “‘poor whites” , 


in the South. His most recent publication 
is Nederzettingsvormen en—Problemen in de 
Groote Hongaarsche Laagvlakte (Amster- 
dam: J. M. Meulenhoff, 1947). 


University of North Dakota.—The Journal 
notes with regret the passing of T. Wilson 
Cape. Dr. Cape at the time of his death was 
acting head of the department of sociology 
of the University of North Dakota, director, 
Division of Social Work, and was serving 
his second term as president of the National 
Association of the Schools of Social Admin- 
istration. In addition to holding these posi- 
tions, Dr. Cape was an active member on 
various university committees. He was 
formerly president of the University of 
North Dakota chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors; presi- 
dent of the University of North Dakota 
chapter of Alpha Pi Zeta; and, in addition, 
board member of a number of professional 
sociological and social-work societies. 
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Northwestern University —Robert  F. 
Winch has resigned from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity to become associate professor in the 
department of sociology at Northwestern. 
He will handle work in general sociology, 
social psychology, and research methods. 
His book on courtship and marriage is well 
on the way to completion. 

During the recent summer session the de- 
partments of sociology and psychology 
jointly engaged the services of A. T. M. 
Wilson of the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations, London, England. Dr. Wilson 
gave an advanced course in social psycholo- 
gy dealing with problems of group dynamics. 
He also participated in a joint “Symposium 
in Problem Solving,” sponsored by the 
school of speech and the department of 
psychology. In addition, he gave three lec- 
tures to the student body and the general 
public. 

The national sorority of Sigma Delta Tau 
has granted Northwestern University a 
$1,000 fellowship for research in the field of 
leadership, for the year 1948-49. Elizabeth 
Johnson has been granted this fellowship, 
and she will work jointly with the depart- 
ments of sociology and psychology. 

The departments of anthropology, soci- 
ology, and psychology have begun a joint 
project to co-ordinate certain teaching ma- 
terials and to undertake joint research 
projects which touch on these three dis- 
ciplines. The Carnegie Corporation of 
America has granted a postdoctoral and a 
predoctoral fellowship to aid in this project. 
Northwestern University has granted one 
university fellowship also. Bertha Stavri- 
anos will hold the postdoctoral fellowship 
and Peter Jacobsohn, the predoctoral fel- 
lowship. The university fellowship will be 
filled later. 


Robert C. Sorensen, a candidate fcr the 
doctorate who also served as lecturer on the 
summer-session staff, has been appointed 
assistant professor of law at the University 
of Nebraska. He will undertake research 
with a view to co-ordinating legal and socio- 
logical studies. 
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College of the Pacific.—Louis Wirth of 
the University of Chicago was the speaker 
at the opening session of an intercultural 
relations institute held in July. 

Kurt Wolff of Ohio State University 
was a visiting member of the faculty of the 
summer session. 

David K. Bruner is completing his 
first year as associate professor of sociology, 
having come to the West Coast from the 
staff of the Indianapolis Council of Social 
Agencies. He is responsible for the pre- 
professional social-work training program. 


University of Pennsyloania.—James H. S. 
Bossard resumes his course work this fall 
after spending a year at Yale University 
as visiting professor of sociology and fellow 
in Pierson College. 


Purdue University.—The sociology cur- 
riculum has been revised and expanded to 
meet the needs of a growing department. 
The Master’s degree is now being offered, 
and there are a number of graduate assist- 
antships open. Those interested should 
apply to the chairman, Harold T. Chris- 
tensen. 

A. Kimball Romney has been appointed 
temporary instructor in sociology, taking 
the place of Walter Hirsch, who has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence for gradu- 
ate study. 


San Francisco College for Women.—Be- 
ginning with the academic year 1948-49 
sociology has been established as a separate 
unit of the department of social sciences. In 
addition to the regular courses in principles, 
pathology, and social psychology, the basic 
course in cultural anthropology has been 
included on a semester basis. Students may 
elect sociology as their major field in prepa- 
ration for social work and nursing education. 
Allen Spitzer, assistant professor of sociolo- 
gy, will be responsible for instruction in the 
new unit. 


Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues—The society offers the Ed- 
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ward L. Bernays Intergroup Relations 
Award, a thousand-dollar United States 
government bond, for the year 1948-49. 
The award is to be given to that group or 
individual who, in the opinion of the judges 
yet to be selected, presents the most pro- 
vocative, original action-related program 
to improve intergroup relations in this 
country. 

The competition, open to everyone in 
the United States, begins immediately and 
will close July 1, 1949. The award will be 
made to the winner at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (of which the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues is a division) 
in Denver, Colorado, in September, 1949. 

Inquiries concerning the new contest 
should be addressed to Ronald Lippitt, 
president, Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Hornell Hart was named in September 
as the winner of the Edward L. Bernays 
Atomic Energy Award offered by the so- 
ciety in 1947-48 for the best action-related 
research in the social implications of atomic 
energy. Dr. Hart’s essay was entitled 
“Social Science and the Atomic Crisis.” 


Teachers College, Columbia University.— 
Willard S. Elsbree, executive officer of the 
Teachers College Institute of Field Studies, 
announced in August that a comprehensive, 
six-point, year-long survey of the education- 
al system of Puerto Rico was undertaken in 
September. Plans for the survey have been 
approved by the Puerto Rican Department 
of Education, represented by Commissioner 
Francisco Collazo. The Planning Committee 
of the survey, composed of Dr. Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, director of the undertaking, 
Associate Dean Hollis L. Caswell, and Dr. 
Elsbree, left New York on September 12 for 
a preliminary investigation of Puerto Rican 
educational problems. 

The terms of the agreement between the 
Puerto Rican Department of Education and 
Teachers College call for a thorough study 
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of six specific areas. Special attention will be 
given to the objectives and procedures in 
elementary and secondary education and to 
the provisions for vocational education. A 
study will be made of the relationship of 
school buildings and the school-building pro- 
gram to the curriculum. Problems of cur- 
riculum evaluation will be considered. Fac- 
tors in Puerto Rican life—economic and 
social—which affect child development and 
consequently the curriculum will be ana- 
lyzed. The sixth problem area to receive 
consideration will be the language of instruc- 
tion in the schools, which is English al- 
though the majority of the population is 
Spanish-speaking in daily life. 

The survey staff is composed of Ruth 
Cunningham, specialist in the relation of 
child growth and development to the cur- 
riculum; Florence B. Stratemeyer and Alice 
Miel, experts on elementary-school educa- 
tion; William E. Featherstone, authority on 
secondary-school curriculums; Hamden L. 
Forkner, head of the department of business 
and vocational education at Teachers Col- 
lege; and Aileen T. Kitchin, specialist in 
language problems. Miss Marcella B. Lawler 
will assist the director and participate in the 
study of secondary schools. 

A series of progress reports will be pre- 
sented to Commissioner Collazo as the 
work of the survey proceeds. A written re- 
port containing the findings and specific 
recommendations of Teachers College for 
the information and guidance of the Puerto 
Rican Department of Education will be 
completed not later than July 1, 1949. This 
will constitute a first step in a long-term 
program of the Puerto Rican Department 
of Education in the improvement of the 
public schools. 


University of Utah.—Ernest W. Burgess, 
professor of sociology, University of Chica- 
go, has accepted an appointment as visiting 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Utah for the winter quarter, 1949. 

Seldon D. Bacon, associate professor of 
sociology and fellow of Branford College, 
Yale University, has accepted a position as 
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visiting professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Utah for the spring quarter, 1949. 

Owen F. Beal, professor of sociology at 
the University of Utah from 1922 to 1948, 
was retired June 30, 1948, with the rank 
and title of emeritus professor of sociology. 

Arthur L. Beeley, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology and member of the 
Council, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, was a delegate to the International 
Congress on Mental Health, held in London, 
August 12-21, 1948. 


University of W ashington.—Jessie F .Stein- 
er, professor of sociology and former chair- 
man of the department, retired at the end 
of the spring quarter as professor emeritus. 
Dr. Steiner will spend next year in Honolulu 
where he will teach part time at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Robert Faris joined the department in 
September as professor of sociology. Dr. 
Faris, formerly of the staff of the University 
of Syracuse, taught in the recent summer 
session at the University of Washington. 

David Carpenter, who has been in Japan 
since V-J Day, has joined the department 
as instructor. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld, professor of sociology 
and director of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia University, was 
Walker-Ames professor in the department 
during part of the spring and summer terms. 

Norman S. Hayner left this summer for 
Mexico where he will spend his sabbatical 
studying community problems and social 
change. 

An Office of Population Research has 
been organized within the department of 
sociology under the directorship of Calvin 
F. Schmid. 

John James, a graduate student and in- 
structor in the department, has accepted a 
position as lecturer in sociology for the com- 
ing year at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Raymond E. Bassett went to the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire as associate profes- 
sor of sociology. 

Georges Sabagh of the University of 
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California, who spent last year at the Office 
of Population Research in Princeton, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
department. 

Charles Bowerman, assistant professor of 
sociology, received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this spring. 

Ruth A. Inglis has been working ona 
survey of the use of films to promote inter- 
national understanding, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and the Hoover Library and 
Institute of Stanford University. 

Morris Hansen of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census conducted a three-day 
seminar in areal sampling in July. 

The Washington Public Opinion Labora- 
tory has received six graduate fellowships, 
carrying stipends of $1,000 a year, for train- 
ing research directors. The laboratory has 
appointed Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder from the 
University of New Hampshire as co-director 
with Dr. Stuart C. Dodd to take charge of 
the laboratory in the State College at Pull- 
man. 


Social Relations in the Middle East, an 
orientation course textbook by Stuart C. 
Dodd, has been published in an Arabic edi- 
tion by Dar el Kitab from the third English 
edition. 

William A. Form of Michigan State Col- 
lege spent the summer, in collaboration with 
Delbert C. Miller, in the writing of a text in 
Industrial Sociology to be published by 
Harper and Brothers. 


West Virginia University —Harold N. 
Kerr, assistant professor in the department 
of sociology, is on leave of absence during 
the year 1948-49 to continue graduate 
study at Ohio State University. 

Donald W. Olmsted, who last year was a 
graduate student at the University of Wis- 
consin, has joined the department as an 
instructor. 
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Harold A. Gibbard, previously at the 
University of Kansas, assumed his duties as 
professor and head of the department of 
sociology during the 1948 summer session. 


Pan American Union, Social Science Sec- 
tion.—When on July 1, 1948, a Social Sci- 
ence Section was created within the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union, it was decided to under- 
take as the first concrete project a study of 
the Latin-American middle class. The 
outline prepared in this office was sent to 
twenty United States social scientists with 
special interest in Latin-American affairs 
and revised in the light of their criticisms. 
A number of distinguished Latin-American 
social scientists have been invited to write 
papers based on the outline. It is hoped 
that some twenty papers can be published 
which will form the major part of the study. 
A second undertaking is research work by 
the Social Science Section in statistical 
and historical sources. The completed 
study, to be published in 1949, will have 
preliminary chapters on the historical de- 
velopment of the Latin-American middle 
class and some statistical analysis. 

The project on the Latin-American mid- 
dle class is the first of several planned by 
the Social Science Section, in the hope of 
making itself a link between the social 
scientists of the twenty-one American 
republics. An annotated directory of Latin- 
American social science journals is in prepa- 
ration. In co-operation with the Natural 
Science Section, a bimonthly news bulletin 
will soon be issued, at first in Spanish, 
later perhaps also in English. 

Social scientists are requested to keep 
the Pan American Union informed of work 
in progress, particularly in the inter- 
American field, and to avail themselves of 
its services and information. 


Myths of War. By Marte BoNnaPaRTE. London: 
Imago Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 161. 10s. 6d. 


In this book the Princess Bonaparte exam- 
ines seven modern story-cycles from a psycho- 
analytical viewpoint. She discusses them in con- 
nection with the last war and tries to demon- 
strate the reassuring, symbolic, or propitiatory 
function which was served by the invention, 
transmission, and belief in these mythical 
stories. But several of the myths, such as that 
of the “‘Devil-Jew,” are in fact quite ancient 
while others, such as that of the “Doctored 
Wine,” are by no means restricted to times of 
war. Although a fifth of the book deals with 
anti-Semitism (the Devil-Jew myth) the author 
fails to contribute new insight to this widely dis- 
cussed subject. 

The most interesting part of her analysis con- 
cerns itself with the reappearance of ancient 
symbols and mythical materia] in modern tech- 
nological disguise as, for example, in the ‘Corpse 
in the Car,”’ a cycle of stories to which almost as 
much space is devoted as to the discussion of 
anti-Semitism. 

Twenty-nine different versions of the story 
are presented, all reportedly told and believed 
during the years 1938-42 in such widely sepa- 
rated localities as France and South Africa. 
The story is variedly elaborated, but version 
No. 5 contains all essential elements in brief 
form and is recorded as follows: “A lady is 
travelling from Basle to Zurich. At lunch a 
strange woman tells her: ‘You needn’t fear war 
because Hitler will be murdered before it can 
happen. To prove I’m right, it’s as true as that 
you’ll have a dead man in your car when you 
get to Zurich.’ En route she and her chauffeur 
pick up someone hurt in an accident, who dies 
before they get to Zurich” (p. 24). While this 
represents the pre-war version of the story, the 
prediction was materially unaltered during the 
war except that Hitler’s death was then sup- 
posed to herald the end of the war. 

The frequency with which the story appeared 
leads the author to believe that besides its wish- 
fulfilling and reassuring character, it must have 
contained other elements, reaching deep into 
unconscious layers, which led the hearer to be- 
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lieve it despite its irrational nature. In other 
ways, too, she reasons a connection between the 
invention and transmission of the story and the 
character of older myths. Her analyses are 
ingenious, if not always convincing. 

Bonaparte stresses that in all versions of the 
story a man enters the car of a lady. He is not 
necessarily the victim of an accident; in some 
versions he is healthy at the start but suddenly 
grows deathly ill. This innocent young man 
must die (be sacrificed) so that the prediction 
of the stranger (the soothsayer) may come true. 
The author thinks that this sacrifice is inti- 
mately connected with Oedipal guilt, although 
the lex talionis seems sufficient to explain why 
one man must die before another (Hitler) may 
do so, in accordance with the prediction. One of 
her most interesting observations is how, in 
modern myth, the car has taken the place of the 
Horse of Death, Charon’s bark, or the sacrificial 
pyre. 

Unfortunately, the author’s analysis is not 
free of a type of specious reasoning within the 
psychoanalytic frame of reference which is far 
too shallow. For instance, when discussing the 
intrinsic connection between these stories and 
the rituals in which human victims are sacrificed 
to propitiate fate, the absence of the officiant 
usually present in ancient or primitive rituals of 
this type is explained as follows (p. 19): “The 
officiant remains hidden and perforce anony- 
mous because of the ever-increasing repression 
of man’s age-old aggression.” To explain the ab- 
sence of an element as the result of repression 
seems inappropriate if no other evidence can be 
brought forth. Moreover, if the officiant is ab- 
sent because of the repression of aggression, 
why not also the victim, the sacrifice? Such 
shortcomings in the analysis do not weaken the 
main thesis, but they detract from it, which is 
regrettable because it is interesting enough in 
itself. 

While the “Corpse in the Car” cycle is lik- 
ened to the propitiatory sacrifice, the series of 
stories about ““Guessed Money” are compared 
with the ritual of thank offerings. In these 
stories ‘‘man in his bargain with fate has become 
as canny and standoffish as a peasant. He only 
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pays on results” (p. 47). As the stories are told, 
somebody correctly guesses the amount of 
money which, for example, a man may be car- 
rying in his pocket. When the guess has been 
proved correct, the man predicts that Hitler will 
die on a certain date. At this the first person 
promises to hand over the correctly guessed 
amount of money if Hitler’s death should indeed 
take place then. 

While these two cycles are definitely con- 
nected with the last war, others are not equally 
limited. For instance, stories such as those about 
“Doctored Wine” (sedatives mixed into food) 
appear wherever men—and probably women 
too—are living under restricted and anxiety- 
provoking conditions. Not only soldiers in the 
army but also prisoners in jail explain the de- 
cline of sexual impulses by inventing stories 
about having been drugged. Bonaparte explains 
the prevalence of such stories among soldiers by 
comparing them with taboos on intercourse pre- 
ceding the war expeditions of primitive tribes, 
since sexual activities are supposed either to of- 
fend the gods or to weaken the strength of fight- 
ing men. Although such beliefs may account for 
the trust placed in these stories, the fact that 
they are equally prevalent in prisons and bar- 
racks suggests that they are connected with war 
less than with the type of obedient and rigidly 
controlled life the prisoner or enlisted man is 
forced to live. 

A collection of stories on the “powerless” and 
the “friendly” enemy are obviously reassuring 
and wish-fulfilling in character. In this case the 
author does not even try to connect them spe- 
cifically with myth and ritual. In view of the 
devastating defeat of France it was only natural 
that stories should spring up about the “all- 
powerful” enemy in an attempt to explain Ger- 
many’s victory without sacrificing the self- 
respect of the Frenchman. Various stories are 
reported in all of which it is implied that Ger- 
many could have vanquished France only with 
the aid of uncanny and secret inventions such as 
a little pellet which could be dropped into water 
to transform it into gasoline. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
stories which were circulated during the war and 
which have little in common except that they 
were not founded on fact. They are reports of 
various rumors, such as that German officers 
were found spying in nuns’ garb or that mil- 
lions of German soldiers drowned in an effort to 
cross the channel. As interesting as these stories 
may be, they add little to the understanding of 
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the psychology of rumor for they are presented 
without ordering principles and with no effort at 
explanation. Their discussion rather detracts 
from the initial effort to connect modern story 
invention with ancient or primitive myths. The 
analysis of this connection, although sometimes 
far fetched, is what constitutes the real merit of 
the book. 

BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


University of Chicago 


Psychological Warfare. By Paut M. A. LINE- 
BARGER. Washington: Infantry Journal 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+259. $3.50. 


Psychology and Military Proficiency: A History 
of the Applied Psychology Panel of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee. By 
CHARLES W. Bray. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xviii+ 242. $3.50. 


Much knowledge of what makes humans tick 
has grown out of a need to face practical prob- 
lems of human motivation and human relations. 
Psychologists are not always in a position to 
conduct their experiments in the laboratory 
where variables are under control. Psychological 
warfare is one of those areas in which things are 
done to masses of people for a definite practical 
purpose, and the achievement or lack of achieve- 
ment of the purpose is a rough gauge of the 
response to the stimulus. 

Major Linebarger’s book is a profusely illus- 
trated and well-written account of all data avail- 
able to Americans at the present time regarding 
how populations in wartime react to the propa- 
ganda of their own and enemy governments. It 
is at once a description of all the psychological 
warfare activities during World War II and a 
rapid historical survey of psychological warfare 
back to the earliest records in ancient times. 
Hundreds of propositions about human reac- 
tions emerge from this book, not all proved to 
the satisfaction of the strict scientist, but all 
having the weight of presumptive evidence be- 
hind them because they apparently worked 
when used. The propositions are especially rele- 
vant to a situation of stress, and they indicate 
ways in which radical changes in social life can 
be effected deliberately. 


“Psychological warfare comprises the use of 
propaganda against an enemy, together with 
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such operational measures as may supplement 
the propaganda” (p. 25). Propaganda is not 
only verbal; it includes behavioral acts which 
have subjective psychological implications for 
the subjects beyond what the acts directly and 
objectively signify. While psychological warfare 
has been used in every war in history, it was 
systematically organized for the first time in 
World War 1. The lessons learned by all bel- 
ligerents in that war and the following one are 
summarized and exemplified. Psychological 
warfare has a prebelligerency stage as well as 
later ones, and the author is not backward in 
indicating ways in which the United States is 
now the object of such attack by Russia. Since 
techniques and knowledge have developed to a 
fine point, the author expects that belligerents 
in the next war will rely much more on psycho- 
logical warfare than in previous wars. 

It is difficult for a nonspecialist to criticize a 
professional text. Tentatively, therefore, this 
reviewer will express his feeling that the author 
underestimates the role of ideology as a factor 
in a nation’s morale. He correctly points to 
loyalty to American civilization as the major 
basis for our resistance to enemy propaganda in 
the last war but fails to give equal weight to 
fascism, communism, or the God-emperor myth 
(p. 25). He talks of psychological warfare as a 
game, appealing to gentlemen (p. 61) even 
though sometimes unsportsmanlike (p. 28). It 
may be a slip, except that it occurs twice (pp. 
70, 78), that he defines Leninist philosophy as 
the “ends justified by the means” instead of vice 
versa. Another major mistake is that the psy- 
chological warfare experts apparently have 
made little study of what the soldier really 
thinks. Linebarger does set up the valuable con- 
cept of the “propaganda man’”—the average 
enemy reachable by propaganda—but then he 
tries to guess how he would feel if he were this 
propaganda man rather than how the propa- 
ganda man himself feels. An example of distor- 
tion arising from this failure is that he fails to 
distinguish the soldier’s culture from the civil- 
ian’s culture. To use Linebarger’s criteria, a 
most important type of propaganda against 
American troops was Mauldin’s cartoons, and 
yet we know that Mauldin’s diatribes against 
the American army system aided our soldiers’ 
morale. 

The book is fascinating to the general reader. 
It is highly suggestive to the social psychologist 
and sociologist. Its unusual political frankness 
can be appreciated by a student of government, 
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as when he reveals that Robert Sherwood had 
more power than his ostensible superior, Elmer 
Davis (p. 178). It would be dangerous to let his 
advice about current foreign relations go un- 
heeded. 

There is a curious lag of two years between 
the time the Foreword was written and Bray’s 
date of publication. Does this mean that the 
peace of 1946 caused a decision not to publish 
the book, but that the “cold war”’ of 1948 stimu- 
lated a reconsideration? Psychology and Mili- 
tary Proficiency is an abbreviated summary of 
the work of some two hundred psychologists in 
World War II. The studies were done on a con- 
tract basis with the armed forces, primarily the 
Navy, with the National Defense Research 
Committee acting as middleman. The problems 
tackled were those of physiological psychology 
and notof social psychology. They included tests 
for classification into assignment on such bases 
as interest, emotional stability, leadership, tests 
for the selection of specialists, aids in training, 
improvements in communication, improve- 
ments in the handling of complicated weapons 
and machinery, tests of achievement and pro- 
ficiency. The whole set of operations undoubt- 
edly saved the government millions, perhaps 
billions, of dollars and yet cost relatively little. 

From the standpoint of psychological sci- 
ence, the studies reported added nothing to the- 
ory and little to method. From the standpoint 
of the armed forces, the psychologists had a dif- 
ficult time getting acquainted with peculiarly 
military conditions, and there was always a sig- 
nificant lag between the posing of the problem 
and its solution. There was also a curious lack 
of co-ordination with other social scientists 
working for the armed forces: for example, the 
Panel scientists tried to develop a predictive 
test for mental breakdown after the Research 
Branch of the Army spent some time on that 
same problem. (The Research Branch’s test had 
higher predictive value.) The leadership studies, 
too, duplicated much that had already been 
completed. Such unnecessary duplication arose 
mainly from the cleavage between various 
branches of the service, but the scientists should 
have been in closer communication with each 
other. Despite these weaknesses, the book dem- 
onstrates the meticulousness, the high practical 
value, and the great scientific intelligence of the 
psychologists who served the nation in a profes- 
sional capacity during World War II. Here is 
clear indication that the science of psychology 
made an important contribution to the conduct 
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of the war, and that the armed forces recognized 
that contribution. 

ARNOLD M. ROSE 
Washington University 


Prejudice and Property: An Historic Brief 
against Racial Covenants. By Tom C. CLARK 
and Puiu B. PERLMAN. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 104. $2.00. 


In letting the people ‘‘in on the law’”’ through 
publishing the government’s amicus curiae brief 
on racial restrictive covenants, the Attorney- 
General and the Solicitor-General of the United 
States have performed a public service con- 
sonant with their oaths of office. The funda- 
mental question with which this brief is con- 
cerned is whether or not the courts should en- 
force agreements that bar one—a fellow-citizen 
—from occupying a residence because of the 
color of his skin or the nature of his beliefs. This 
issue had not been put before the Supreme 
Court until this year, despite the fact that re- 
strictive covenants have appeared as issues 
before that body in one form or another since 
1917. 

The government’s brief maintains that the 
United States has a special responsibility to 
guarantee the rights of its citizens; that judicial 
enforcement of restrictive ordinances is in viola- 
tion of these rights; that such an enforcement 
is contrary to public policy and common law. 
Finally, this “friend of the court’ argues that 
American race conflict ‘‘cannot be promoted by 
depriving citizens of their constitutional rights 
and privileges.” 

The brief is documented with nearly three 
hundred legal] references, indicating extensive 
and critical legal research. The supplementary 
social and economic references, while adequate, 
are not so carefully selected. The conclusions of 
the brief are in keeping with the temper of the 
times, even if the materials from which they are 
deduced are frequently fragmentary and opin- 
ionated. The reference table on the increase in 
Negro populations in selected industrial centers 
(p. 13) is carelessly constructed and inaccu- 
rately printed. 

All of this, however, is mere quibbling. After 
all, the government did come to the aid of the 
People; the People won; and the brief becomes 
a historic document in the annals of their 
struggle for the recognition of human rights in a 
property-rights—minded society. 

Ira DE A. REID 
Haverford College 
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Mental Health in Modern Society. By THomMas 
A. C. RENNIE, M.D., and LuTHER E. Woop- 
WARD, PH.D. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1948. Pp. xviii+424. $4.00. 

This book, published in the year of the Inter- 
national Congress on World Citizenship and 
Mental Health, is a most timely publication, 
serving, as probably will the Congress itself, to 
document simultaneously the ambitions and 
hopes of mental hygienists, on the one hand, and 
their competence, on the other. 

The aim of the authors, as indicated by chap- 
ter titles, seems to have been a compendium. 
They begin with a survey of “Lessons from the 
War Period,” move on to a statement of “Post- 
emergency Problems in Mental Health,” and 
conclude with a long (267 pp.) section on 
“Sources of Help in Treatment and Preven- 
tion.” 

The first section contains a very detailed sur- 
vey of the experiences of the armed services and 
the Veterans Administration, together with a 
chapter on the “dynamics and motivation” of 
the psychiatric disabilities of war. The second 
section consists of a single chapter on the psy- 
chiatric “residuals of the war.” The last section 
surveys the contribution of physicians, social 
workers, and psychologists; mental hygiene and 
church life; mental hygiene in industry; mental 
hygiene of family life; and mental hygiene in 
education. A chapter on “practical considera- 
tions” in interviewing and counseling is in- 
cluded, and the volume concludes with “Sum- 
mary and Prospect, The Individual and So- 
ciety.” If the authors did treat adequately these 
several topics, the volume might indeed mark a 
milestone in the theory of application of the 
social and biological sciences. 

One could wish that there had been a clearer 
perception of those to whom the book was ad- 
dressed. If it is intended for laymen, it is, in 
paragraphs and sections, technical beyond the 
need for clarity, detailed beyond their probable 
depth of interest, and tentative and faltering 
beyond the bound of necessary caution. If it is 
intended for the fellow-practitioner or for the 
scientist, it is not sufficiently detailed to permit 
judgment or sufficiently precise to permit one 
to disentangle the exact proposition that the 
authors are trying to establish. Typical of much 
of the volume are descriptions of results of 
treatment where the figures for an experimental 
group are given with great precision and the 
corresponding details for the contro] group are 
referred to in terms of “many,” “some,” “a 
few” (p. 125). If judgment is to rest on faith, the 


first set of figures is superfluous; if it is to rest 
on the findings, the second set is useless. 

One could also wish that more care had been 
exercised in terminology. Terms like “tough 
mental fiber” (p. 3), “tendency to nervousness” 
(p. 4), seem to contribute little to clear thinking 
or sound mental hygiene. 

One might wish, too, that the authors would 
adopt a consistent position on a number of 
topics. On page 383 they call for a “major em- 
phasis in education” that is to make social life, 
with “its requirement of prescribed patterns of 
conduct, emotionally acceptable to the child, so 
that he can learn the necessary lessons without 
the resentment or hostility that blocks social 
order . . .”; on page 365 they call for meliorists 
as teachers. On page 370 they call for the presen- 
tation of ethical standards (as ultimate goals to 
be achieved, it is true, in a series of successive 
approximations, but nevertheless as stable land- 
marks) ; on page 374 they adopt Chisho]m’s the- 
sis that ‘‘various concepts and loyalties” are to 
be treated as “experimental ways” of solving 
life’s problems. On pages 18 and 19 we learn that 
it is important for a soldier’s morale to “know 
our enemies” (in the invidious sense of the 
Morale Services Division Films), and on page 23 
we find that “lectures on the vileness of the 
enemy were found to mean little.” On page 19 
a “strong sense of purpose” and a “cause” are 
operationally effective; on page 22 heroism is 
much more realistically tied to the “audience,” 
to social expectations of the face-to-face group. 
On page 94 we learn that the war developed 
only “one outstandingly effective new tech- 
nique”—narcosynthesis; on page 34 we learn 
there were “three outstanding developments 
during World War II in the methods of treating 
N.P. casualties’ —‘‘narcosynthesis, group ther- 
apy and the shortened convalescence with em- 
phasis on patient activity.” One could list a 
dozen more such self-contradictions of greater or 
less importance. 

One might wish that the authors would pre- 
sent the evidence for some of their key state- 
ments: “‘Most people find it good to . . . operate 
machines” (p. 273); “through the control of 
speedy and powerful machines, they [workers] 
get a sense of creativeness on a much grander 
scale” (p. 274); “there are, however, no in- 
soluble conflicts between the goal of mass pro- 
duction and the social and psychological needs 
of workers” (ibid.); “underlying the collective 
insecurity that precipitates war is the individual 
insecurity that comes from emotional imma- 
turity” (p. 387), and so on through the book. 
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But these are trivial faults. The major criti- 
cism—and it is this that makes the future, as 
envisaged by the authors, terrifying to this 
reader—is that they have produced a political 
document in the belief that they were writing a 
scientific one. The future referred to is one in 
which men with as little critical insight as they 
into the social sources and consequences of their 
opinions will have a substantial influence in the 
determination of social policy. What is terrify- 
ing is the complete absence of the sense of bias, 
together with a not quite systematic, but quite 
preponderant bias in favor of things-as-they-are 
or, more exactly, things-as-the-N.A.M.-would- 
have-us-think-they-are. Men who would protest 
to high heaven the prescription of a barbiturate 
by someone with no training in following out its 
consequences on the body of the “victim” will, 
with no evident qualms, make the most sweep- 
ing recommendations for education, industry, 
ethics, with no apparent knowledge of the price 
of such changes, the mutual compatibility of 
the various elements suggested, or their relation 
to other preferences and possibilities. 

So serious a charge needs documentation, 
and for this the reader may as well turn to the 
chapter on industry as to any other. It is dif- 
ficult to believe, on reading the chapter, that the 
authors have ever really known a worker or a 
work-situation intimately, unless one accepts as 
though it were intimate acquaintance the kind 
of “knowledge about” a person or situation that 
a worker is willing to give a physician—and, 
usually, a management-paid one at that. On 
page 274 they treat together, as if they were 
equivalent, the desire of the individual to get 
ahead of other individuals and the policies of 
unions in seeking a larger share of the produc- 
tion pie by subordinating this individua]-com- 
petitive omnia-contra-omnes orientation to a 
program of moving ahead together. They as- 
sume on the same page no conflict between the 
goals of mass production and the psychological 
and social needs of workers. They assume with- 
out question the end of “more goods for more 
people” as somehow “natural” or desirable. 

They gloss over the difference between the 
situation in the armed services, with a substan- 
tially common goal for all, and the situation in 
industry with its central struggle over who is to 
have what of what there is to get—not only 
goods but also deference, power, and security 
(p. 276). They talk of “the good of the [indus- 
trial] group” (p. 277)—on the analogy, one sup- 
poses, of “‘what helps business helps America” — 
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and they call for “work habits which involve 
self-sacrifice” in the name of this supposed com- 
mon good. They state also what is to be done; 
workers ‘‘must be assured in a practical way that 
industry is concerned with their personal wel- 
fare and happiness” (p. 277); management is to 
learn to “‘use constructively the informal organi- 
zation’’; the source of anxiety and fear in indus- 
try is not in the nature of the collective eco- 
nomic arrangements, but “individual reactions” 
which gradually ‘“‘come to pervade the group as 
a whole” (p. 280); the “‘new administrator’”’ is to 
learn to “take into account” the other person’s 
point of view as a means of “‘obiaining that per- 
son’s cooperation” (p. 282); the “‘new adminis- 
trator” must understand “feelings” in order to 
“control” them (ibid.); there must be “under- 
standing and acceptance of workers by em- 
ployers” or supervisors in a kind of feudal 
paternalism (p. 283); “It is good business to see 
to it that the members of our industrial teams 
get information to make them conscious of the 
fact that they are on the team” (p. 285). 

Throughout, the authors profess a ‘“demo- 
cratic” preference. How they reconcile this with 
the present methods of policy-making in indus- 
try, with their evident acceptance of a more 
enlightened because more paternalistic manage- 
ment, with the method of distribution of the 
industrial product, with an essentially manipu- 
latory technique—make the workers “‘feel’’ this, 
make them “see” that, or “make them aware 
of” something else, despite all the realities— 
how they effect this reconciliation in their own 
minds is hard to say. 

Lest the reviewer be misunderstood, let him 
hastily add that he believes the authors are 
genuinely desirous of democracy, humaneness, 
and fair dealing; this is not fascism consciously 
masquerading. They merely do not seem to 
know what these things presently imply or to 
have any awareness of what interests they 
themselves serve. If there existed no body of 
knowledge which would permit one to recognize 
and, to some extent, allow for the biases nor- 
mally characteristic of a given social position, it 
would be easier to understand how scientists 
could, in good faith, put forth so patently par- 
tisan an argument. The existence, however, of 
the insights which are virtually common coin 
among social scientists makes such writing very 
difficult to defend. 

Joun R. SEELEY 


Toronto 
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Abnormal Psychology: A Clinical Approach to 
Psychological Deviants. By James D. Pace. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xvii+441. $4.00. 


Designed for beginning students, this text 
describes some pertinent and characteristic 
facets of deviant behavior: the scope and place 
of abnormal psychology, the motives and men- 
tal mechanisms involved in aberrant activity, 
the “causes,” symptoms, treatment and/or care 
of the neuroses, functional and organic psycho- 
ses, epilepsy, mental deficiency, and antisocial 
behavior. It also devotes two chapters to some 
schools of psychotherapy, particularly psycho- 
analysis and related systems. 


Being oriented to the organic, the work em- 
phasizes heredity and constitution. Experientia] 
crises are considered, at worst, as precipitating 
an already latent predisposition. ‘Almost every- 
one at some time in his life is exposed to as up- 
setting or anxiety-producing situations as those 
experienced by the overwhelming majority of 
psychological deviants” (pp. 86-87). The “most 
satisfactory test” of this hypothesis is a com- 
parison of the incidence of psychotic and neu- 
rotic disorders during national crises, wars, and 
depressions with normal periods. Since no ap- 
preciable increase is noted for either disorder 
during eras of collective strain, the inference is 
that subsequent social experiences are not cru- 
cial. The implicit fallacy is that collective crises 
are equated with the summation of personal up- 
sets. That group crises can be so regarded ap- 
pears doubtful. During periods of collective 
stress, personal conflicts may be more readily 
communicated because they are experienced in 
common; the group itself becomes more cohe- 
sive, which tends to prevent personal break- 
down. Individual members of a group may be 
affected in different ways; some may even be 
relieved of personal responsibilities. In short, 
until we have more definitive knowledge of the 
meaning of these phenomena to the persons in- 
volved, this evidence, we suspect, seems too 
tenuous to warrant this conclusion. 


The logical implication of the author’s the- 
oretical position is that persons who have an 
innate and childhood stability are immune from 
neurotic and functionally psychotic breakdown; 
their breakdowns consist mainly of temporary 
“stress reactions.” In some marginal neurotic 
disorders the distinction between those who are 
predisposed and those who are not predisposed 
is sometimes specious, unless predisposition 


means the particular bent of the personality. Do 
any unstable children achieve “normal”’ stabil- 
ity in adulthood? To what extent are persons 
who presumably are neurotically predisposed 
deterred from breakdown by their current social 
relationships and social situations? We have 
very scanty knowledge about these problems 
and the lumping-together of disturbing and dis- 
tressing experiences of presumably normal and 
neurotic persons is not helpful in their solution. 
Despite the perspective of the text, it does 
have merit as a teaching medium for introduc- 
tory courses. It is readable, up to date, and il- 
lustrates the types of disorders by interesting if 
simplified personal documents and dialogues; it 
presents statistics and charts when necessary. 
With a measured symmetry of space allotted to 
the discrete topics, it provides the student with 
a clear if categorical version of the content of 
abnormal behavior. A glossary and a list of 
visual aids are added. 
S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


Psychosocial Medicine: A Study of the Sick So- 
ciety. By James L. Hatimay, M.D., D.P.H. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. 278. $3.50. 


Dr. Halliday, a British psychiatrist and pub- 
lic health expert, has in this book presented a 
foundation and directions for sociological re- 
search in the field of health. 

Modern medicine has become extremely spe- 
cialized and mechanical, emphasizing intra- 
organic aspects. Dr. Halliday presents a syn- 
thetic, dynamic, and socially oriented approach. 
This requires of medical research and practice a 
better psychological understanding and a 
greater knowledge of the social environment in 
which the individual lives. While demonstrating 
the relationship between social equilibrium and 
personal health, Dr. Halliday makes a good case 
for social engineering as a public health service. 
“‘The preventive medicine of the future will be- 
come concerned increasingly with the investiga- 
tion of noxious psychological factors of com- 
munal environment” (p. 23). 

The thesis presented by the author is that 
social disequilibrium is reflected in personal dis- 
equilibrium which in turn is expressed in the 
whole behavior of the individual including or- 
ganic functioning. Not all ailments are equally 
involved with both social and psychological ad- 
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justment (e.g., infectious diseases), but some, 
like peptic ulcer, seem to be largely so. In 1900, 
perforations from peptic ulcer predominated in 
females, but by 1930 they predominated in 
males. Furthermore, as incidence in females de- 
clined, their age of maximum frequency in- 
creased, and as incidence in males increased, the 
age of maximum frequency decreased. Similar 
changes are found for diabetes and other dis- 
eases. Accepting the accuracy of the data, it is 
difficult to find other than social and psycho- 
logical interpretations to explain the facts. 

Dr. Halliday weaves a fabric of three threads 
—psychological theory, social theory, and some 
interesting morbidity-rate data. What flimsiness 
there is may be attributed to weakness in the 
social interpretation. This fault is one of the 
virtues of the book, for it makes so obvious the 
need for sociological research on the problem. 
Psychiatrists are trained in medical and psycho- 
logical pathology but tend to be amateurs in the 
field of social pathology. Dr. Halliday exempli- 
fies this condition, but he is able by keen percep- 
tion and good presentation to state many of the 
basic problems. Dr. Halliday’s book is an excel- 
lent introduction to psychosocial medicine and 
many readers will find in it stimulating leads to 
fruitful sociological research in an area which 
has been neglected. 

MARTIN B. LOEB 
Chicago 


140 Million Patients. By CARL MALMBERG. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1947. Pp. xii+ 
242. $2.75. 


Carl Malmberg, according to the book 
jacket, is a former information specialist for the 
United States Public Health Service and chief 
investigator for the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Health and Education. He con- 
siders that there are fundamental inadequacies 
in the medica] care the American people are re- 
ceiving. In his opinion these result from the pre- 
vailing individualistic pattern of American 
medical practice. To improve it and ease the 
economic burden of illness, he advocates the 
adoption of a nation-wide health insurance 
system. 

The author attacks the fiction that we are 
“the healthiest people in the world” and pre- 
sents Selective Service System figures as final 
condemnation of the state of our national 
health. Out of seventeen million draftees ex- 
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amined, six million five hundred thousand 
had physical or mental defects which rendered 
them unfit for military service. Many of these 
were easily remediable. The author states that 
the task he has set himself is to ascertain why 
such defects had accumulated in our population 
and why they had not been remedied. 

He finds that medica] care costs too much, 
that much of it is poor, that hospitals are too few 
and inadequate, and that many people go with- 
out proper medical care because they cannot 
afford it or because it is not available. The costs 
of medical care are reported to be an important 
factor in cases of dependency. They are also the 
most frequent cause of borrowing from small 
loan companies and the cashing of war bonds. 
In evaluating the available medical care Malm- 
berg retreats, as the cautious layman must, and 
lets the doctors speak through their professional 
journals. The reported cases of improper diag- 
nosis and treatment do not inspire lay con- 
fidence in doctors. Large areas of our country 
are shown to be without public health facilities, 
hospitals, or practicing physicians. In a large 
proportion of hospitals staffs and equipment are 
grossly inadequate. These conditions, observes 
Malmberg, “make a mockery of all the glib talk 
about the high quality of American medical 
care.” 

To make good medical care available to more 
people of this nation, the author advocates the 
adoption of President Truman’s recommenda- 
tions to Congress for a comprehensive national 
health program. More specifically, he advocates 
the passage of the bill before Congress (S. 1320 
and H.R. 3548) which embodies the President’s 
recommendations. For Malmberg, the keystone 
of the entire program is the provision for the 
prepayment of medical-care expenses through a 
nation-wide insurance system. This would “‘cor- 
rect the most fundamental weakness in our 
health set-up—the inability of most people to 
get good medical care at a price within their 
means.” Federal aid for hospitals, public 
health, medical education, and research would, 
he considers, go far toward removing those 
areas’ present limitations in adequate and wide- 
spread medical care. 


In the final sections of his book the author 
defends the bill against the attacks being led, in 
the main, by the American Medical Association. 
He discusses some current misinformation about 
the purposes and provisions of the health bill 
and analyzes some of the resistances to it. The 
arguments advanced against it are revealed to 
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be surprisingly similar to those once advanced 
against public support of education in this 
country. 

This is not a well-written book. In his anxiety 
to present a great deal of material the author 
does not always take the time to establish its 
relevancy to the central problem with which he 
is dealing. Material on fee-splitting, self-treat- 
ment by the public, drug advertising, and 
“kick-backs” to doctors from commercial houses 
seems to be padding rather than an advancing 
of the author’s arguments. This does not mean 
that such material may not be relevant to the 
problems of medical care in this country—but 
the author has not bothered to establish it as 
such. The book is, however, a good presentation 
of the medical needs of this country, and it ar- 
gues well the case for a national health program. 

The essential problem with which this book 
deals is the changing social conception of medi- 
cine. The concept of democracy is being en- 
larged to include general medical care as a 
“right.” The reaction of the medical profession 
appears to have been to split along the axis of 
its basic dilemma—the ‘“‘service ideal” versus 
financial considerations. The American Medical 
Association appears to be the spokesman for a 
financially intrenched interest group. Yet other 
doctors are leading the fight for social medicine. 
This is an area in which fruitful research could 
be done on the social definition of a profession 
and its response to changing social values. 


HARVEY L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Man, Weather, Sun. By WitttaM F. PETER- 
SEN, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1948. Pp. 463. $10. 


The author, Dr. Petersen, is chairman of the 
Board of the Chicago Institute of Medicine and 
for many years professor of pathology of the 
University of Illinois Medical College. He has 
long given serious attention to the influence of 
weather and climate on the health and disease of 
man. This volume starts out with reports of con- 
trolled experiments or tests on three healthy 
triplets. The informed reader will probably ob- 
ject to the brevity of the experimental period 
(six weeks) for any final conclusion. In Parts II, 
III, and IV Dr. Petersen deals statistically with 
the problem on a world-wide basis. The final 
section deals with ancient historical events as 
possibly related to weather and climate of those 
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specific areas and times. The problem dealt 
with in this book is as difficult as it is important. 
We are told (p. 409): “If mass man is condi- 
tioned by the weather, and the weather is condi- 
tioned by the sun, then the sun is master of our 
destiny.”” This may convey a tinge of dogma- 
tism, not yet justified by proved facts. But Dr. 
Petersen is an investigator, not a dogmatist, as 
shown by this statement in the Preface: “It [this 
book] offers no deep well of information from 
which to ladle cures for the halt and the 
blind.” The book is chailenging but not easy 
reading. It will make you pause and ponder. 
And that alone is worth while. 

A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


The Freudian Psychology and Veblen’s Social 
Theory. By Louts SCHNEDER. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. x +270. $3.25. 


Analogies in the writings of Freud and 
Veblen readily come to mind: “Both men were 
severe critics of modern civilization. Each tried 
to implement his criticisms by an appeal] to hu- 
man nature” (p. 134). The author makes the 
most of these and other, more specific parallel- 
isms. But his primary effort is directed beyond 
the comparison of two systems of thought, to a 
general exploration of the interrelations of so- 
ciology and psychoanalysis. In this quest 
Schneider draws heavily on the post-Freudian 
and neo-Freudian literatures for psychological 
formulations applicable to social analysis. The 
choice of Veblen’s theory for this study is justi- 
fied by the large and explicit role of psychologi- 
cal elements in his theory and by the attention 
which Veblen gave to the interplay of institu- 
tional and psychological components. 

The three major sections of the book provide, 
first, a critical exposition of the psychoanalysts’ 
and Veblen’s views of human nature; second, an 
examination of crucial issues (rationality, the 
psychic role of norms) in the interrelations of 
social theory and clinical psychology; and, final- 
ly, a pair of cases in point (the leisure class, 
modern Germany) in which empirical and 
methodological considerations are adduced for 
the view that there are valid “‘systematic modes 
for relating the two levels” (p. 178). Schneider 
attempts here to demonstrate that there are spe- 
cific empirical “connections” between the indi- 
vidual and institutional levels and that these 
levels are “interdependent,” “congruent,” and 
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mutually “reinforcing.” For example, the 
“striving for power’’ is linked with “conspicuous 
consumption”; the “anonymity” of money with 
increased opportunities to express “hostility.” 

In a volume of small dimensions one does not 
expect an exhaustive exposition of theories. In- 
deed, Schneider is selective to the point of 
eclecticism. The treatment of Veblen necessarily 
fails to do justice to the breadth of his contribu- 
tion to social science. However, given a rela- 
tively narrow focus of interest on a particular 
issue of social theory—in the present case, its 
relation to clinical psychology—it may justi- 
fiably be demanded that the competent critic 
illuminate both in detail and in fundamentals 
the problem of his choice. Schneider does this. 
Especially valuable is his attention to difficul- 
ties encountered when categories appropriate to 
one level of analysis are brought into the the- 
oretical framework of the other; the “instinct of 
workmanship” and “paranoid culture” come in 
for criticism on these grounds. This is timely 
counsel against psychological reductionism and 
the identification of elements of institutional 
structure with characterological traits. The con- 
siderable methodological sophistication of this 
study is in marked contrast with the current 
facile declarations in favor of “interdisciplinary 
research.” Sociologists who are tempted to go 
native in their flirtations with psychiatry will do 
well to ponder the warning implicit in 
Schneider’s analysis. 

The pitfall of a purely theoretical and critical 
study is, of course, its tenuous working connec- 
tion with actual data. Schneider tends to accept 
at face value the generalizations of the “basic 
personality structure” school and leans too 
heavily on some rather dubious authorities in 
the analysis of modern Germany. In the latter 
instance, he overworks the notion of a con- 
vergence of views in current journalistic, his-; 
torical, sociological, and psychiatric accounts of 
the German problem. An eclectic analysis of a 
sma]l sample of writers can prove convergence 
upon almost any presupposed position. 

This monograph lays down the broad outline 
of a strategic approach to sociopsychological 
analysis. But it is doubtful that the criteria of 
connection, interdependence, congruence, and 
reinforcement are sharply enough defined and 
that the data assembled here are wholly ade- 
quate to prove such relationships. 


Ottis DupLEY DUNCAN 


University of Chicago 
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Some Tasks for Education. By Str RICHARD 
LivincsTonE. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. vi+98. $1.50. 


Foundations of American Education. By HAROLD 
RucGc. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co. 1947. Pp. xxii+826. $5.00. 


Each of the four chapters of Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s book focuses on its central con- 
cern: education for the modern world. The tasks 
are the education of the human spirit, the devel- 
opment of character, the civilization of democ- 
racy, and training in the virtues of candor and 
impartiality. The book is written with the 
charm, the wisdom, and the insight which only 
Sir Richard can command. Although the re- 
viewer is thankful to him for a rigorous treat- 
ment of what is for many little more than a 
cliché—“‘education for the modern world”—he 
cannot agree with the author’s major assump- 
tion that, although science has helped mankind 
greatly, “it gives no support to the theory of life 
commonly called humanism” (p. 31). Despite 
this, the book has more to say to teachers that is 
worth their reading than dozens of books and 
tracts written for them which claim to deal with 
the vital problems it discusses. 

The foundations about which Mr. Rugg 
writes are the human foundations: a new bio- 
psychology, “‘the study of man, his nature and 
behavior”; a new sociology, “an emerging sci- 
ence of society and culture”; a new aesthetics, 
“the study of man’s expression and apprecia- 
tion”; and a new ethics, “the emerging moral 
codes and the formulation of first principles of 
ethical conduct for the new industrial society.” 
The dynamics of the author’s treatment of these 
foundations is reported in his thinking of them 
as frontiers: the human, the social, the aesthetic, 
and the frontier of freedom and control. This 
same concept of frontier is consonant with the 
ideas of continuity, experience, and growth, 
which are central to the scientific humanism 
which furnishes the ground for his educational 
and social philosophy. 

The book is at once a history and a natural 
history of American education and, implicitly, 
an autobiography. It traces the march from a 
philosophy of authority to a philosophy of ex- 
perience and from a mechanistic to an or- 
ganismic conception of the nature of society. 
Within these dimensions Dr. Rugg treats com- 
prehensively and with penetration and under- 
standing the course of education in a society 
which has many times been bolder in calling it- 
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self democratic than in trying to pattern human 
relations after that ideal. 

The reviewer knows of no book which has 
undertaken the task to which the author set 
himself, namely, to tell the story and make a 
critica] appraisal of three interdependent devel- 
opments—cultural, social] scientific, and educa- 
tional. It is this which gives the book its real 
worth, because it is the interdependence of 
these three which is required if the school in any 
culture is to be a school for that culture. As the 
author sees it, the prospect for democracy lies in 
the development and use of a scientific hu- 
manism; likewise the prospect for democratic 
education. With this view the reviewer is in 
complete agreement. 

Without his saying so and with only meager 
use of the term, Dr. Rugg has given us the per- 
spective and the materials with which we may 
move with greatly improved understanding in 
the direction of a truly general education. For 
the reviewer that is the book’s most valuable 
contribution. 

S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Sociology of Child Development. By JAMES 
H. S. Bossarp. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. x +790. $4.50. 


In the volume under review the author at- 
tempted to cast many of his studies and articles 
pertaining to the family and the child into a 
larger framework of a sociological approach to 
child development. Such a book is useful and 
timely. However, he did not achieve a system- 
atic treatise providing a unified sociological con- 
ceptual scheme of the process of child growth 
and development, despite the fact that he is 
under the impression of having done so. 

A critical examination of this book does not 
preclude the fact that there are many valuable 
insights and interesting materials scattered 
through this large volume. The author has 
brought together an enormous array of litera- 
ture from various disciplines, richly annotated. 

But once having acknowledged this, it is im- 
portant to point out that the author failed to 
provide the reader with a meaningful, the- 
oretical scheme of child development. To be 
sure, he does speak of a “situational approach” 
and presents this as the framework in which 
child development may be viewed sociologi- 
cally. In fact, he refers to the situational ap- 
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proach as providing “‘the basic point of view on 
which this volume is written.” In presenting his 
point of view, he summarizes (p. 38) his defini- 
tion of a “situation”: 


A situation consists of a number of stimuli, ex- 
ternal to the organism but acting upon it, organized 
as a unit and with a special relatedness to one 
another as stimuli of the specific organism involved. 
It thus becomes, as Lundberg suggests, a “field of 
force,” or a segment of life to which the organism 
reacts as a whole. Thus conceived, it becomes a tool 
of precision for the scientist in studying the behavior 
of the organism, as definite and specific as the situa- 
tion of the experimental physiologists and psychol- 
logists. 


On the other hand, he points out further that 
social situations are “constantly changing, at 
times with considerable rapidity. . . . They are 
functioning processes.” 

It is difficult to make sense of such intrinsi- 
cally contradictory definitions and involved 
verbiage, especially if one reviews some of the 
types of social situations which the author deals 
with in his book, such as “Family Table Talk,” 
“Family Modes of Expression,”’ Bilingual 
Child,” “The Role of the Guest,” and “‘Do- 
mestic Servants and Child Development.” 
These social situations can hardly be conceived 
of as “tools of precision for the scientist in 
studying the behavior of the organism.” This 
type of behavioristic outlook calls for a different 
kind of subject matter. The incongruity of de- 
scribing compiex social situations in terms of a 
“number of stimuli external to the organism’”’ is 
apparent if one examines the methods of analyz- 
ing these various situations. It then becomes 
even more evident that they are a description of 
selected incidents possessing a good share of 
human interest and based upon empirical 
studies, autobiographical materials, novels, and 
other sources from diverse disciplines. The 
various case materials and narratives describing 
the effects of family experiences at the dinner 
table or in entertaining a guest are quite remote 
from the author’s theorizing in his definition, 
“the term family situation means a group of 
family stimuli operating as a unit with reference 
to some polar point.” 

Perhaps the most striking example of an at- 
tempt to enshroud with scientific respectability 
descriptive, complex, social data is what the 
author calls the “Law of Family Interaction.” 
He says (p. 146) that the law can be stated as 
follows: 
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With the addition of each person to a family or 
primary group, the number of persons increases in 
the simplest arithmetical progression in whole num- 
bers and the number of personal interrelationships 
within the group increases in the order of triangu- 
lar numbers. The mathematical formula involved 
may be set forth as follows: 

x = The number of personal interrelationships 
y = The number of persons 

2 

After a prolonged explanation of this law, the 
author himself acknowledges that “although 
stated as a law and expressed in terms of a 
mathematical formula, no claim of mathemati- 
cal precision is intended. It will be evident at 
once that human relationships are far too com- 
plex and multidimensional to be forced into any 
mathematical formula” (p. 149). Why, then, 
was it necessary to become involved in a long 
discourse of abstruse propositions, untenable 
laws, and complicated, sterile terminology in, 
order to arrive at an unsustained mathematical 
formula? 

This book will be useful to students of child 
welfare and the family. Many of the chapters 
are replete with valuable information stemming 
from a wide background of various fields of 
knowledge. The reflective student will appre- 
ciate the author’s humane outlook on the place 
of the child in our society. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 


Carleton College 


Toward Public Understanding of Casework: A 
Study of Casework Inter pretation in Cleveland. 
By Viota PARADISE. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1948. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


A Decade of Group Work. Edited by CHARLEs E. 
HEnpRY. New York: Associated Press, 1948. 
Pp. xiii+189. $2.50. 

Group Experience and Democratic Values. By 
GRACE CoyLe. New York: Woman’s Press, 
1947. Pp. 185. $2.75. 

The time has long passed since relief and care 
of the destitute could be regarded as thesole func- 
tions of casework. The rapid and often devastat- 
ing social changes of modern living affect physi- 
cally, socially, economically, and psychologi- 
cally most, if not all, of the population. Modern 
total warfare, periodic economic depressions, 
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the severe tensions and social and personal up- 
heavals produced in a civilization in transition, 
and a steadily aging population are but a few of 
the conditions which push the frontiers of case- 
work forward. The modern problem-world ex- 
acts its toll from old and young, rich and poor, 
schooled and unschooled, from all colors, races, 
creeds, and culture groups. The need for or- 
ganized casework services may well become as 
great as that for public education. But this need 
must first be understood by the public. 

Thevolume by Miss Paradise is an experimen- 
tal study made under the sponsorship of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Department of Social 
Work Interpretation. It charters the beginning 
of administrative research needed “to stimulate 
other studies out of which public relations prac- 
tice will achieve a much greater usefulness and 
stability than it now has” (p. 14). Only thirteen 
casework agencies in the country now employ 
public relations specialists. The individual case- 
worker gets little training at the university and 
little guidance from the agency’s executive for 
her responsibilities in public relations. 


Miss Paradise believes that in order to extend 
casework services intelligently and to impart 
knowledge about them to new groups of the 
American population, some basic knowledge is 
essential: (a2) What are the present public atti- 
tudes toward casework, on the part of adults 
and children, in all walks of life? (6) What are 
the specific casework needs in areas concerned? 
(c) What effective techniques are in use or can 
be developed for sharing knowledge with the 
public? (d) What are adequate working rela- 
tionships with newspapers and community 
leaders in a plan of social action? (e) What are 
the underlying factors which hinder caseworkers 
from sharing knowledge about their work with 
the public? 

Cleveland was chosen for the experimental 
study because of its desire to participate in the 
venture, its high standards of casework per- 
formance, its ability to work well with other 
agencies, its young and vigorous Welfare Feder- 
ation. Although the work in Cleveland is on a 
higher plane, the experimental study could be 
duplicated elsewhere. Miss Paradise was as- 
sisted by an able advisory committee who did 
much of the “spadework” as well as participated 
in public opinion polls to test attitudes toward 
casework and to test techniques for interpreta- 
tion. The study showed that with planning and 
guidance caseworkers can greatly increase their 
skills; the public is friendly toward and needs 


casework services extended in public schools, 
children’s institutions, industry, unions, hos- 
pitals. No discussion is found of extending case- 
work to prison inmates, bewildered university 
students, the nondestitute aged, members of 
churches lacking pastoral] services. Only passing 
mention is made of casework education for mar- 
riage and family life. 

Miss Paradise sees well “the task ahead” and 
“the long way still to go” in establishing a 
partnership with the public. She concludes that 
in order to 


make casework better known, better understood, 
better used, and better supported—and indeed to 
make it better—is only one part of the task of public 
relations which lies ahead. . . . More challenging is 
the task of distilling from everyday experience 
of casework practice its wisdom about human 
nature and human relations, and putting these at 
the service of the public. 


It is not clear from the book if public relations 
specialists will include for this purpose social 
researchers, educators, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, as well as progressive and dynamic ad- 
ministrators. 

The book is well and interestingly written; 
the author has a broad grasp of her subject 
matter and knows well the skills required for 
competent execution of casework and for its in- 
terpretation to the public. The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by a stimulating introduc- 
tion by Mary S. Routzahn. This reviewer was 
disappointed, however, in almost complete lack 
of documentation of the data, total lack of a 
bibliography, and conspicuous absence of an 
index. The thinking that went into this report, 
the selection, systematization, and analysis of 
the data are those of a scholar, but the actual 
presentation of the report is not scholarly. Per- 
haps that was the author’s intention for a book 
on the public understanding of casework. 

The volume edited by Hendry is intended as 
a record “of notable achievement . . . worthy 
of deep meaning and great promise, of group 
work as a social technology fitted to man’s in- 
escapable and impelling interdependence” (p. 
vii). This record is written by twenty-five group- 
work authorities—directors of group-work agen- 
cies, university professors teaching group work, 
directors of educational institutions—present- 
ing a vast array of problems and functions of 
group work: camping, health and. physical edu- 
cation, child welfare services, group therapy, in- 
tercultural education. They have taken into ac- 
count the various phases of work in war and 
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peace, in sectarian and nonsectarian organiza- 
tions, in institutions of higher learning, in indus- 
try and unions, public playgrounds; they have 
examined group work in low-rent housing set- 
tings, in urban and rural areas; they looked at 
the present, gazed into the future, and related 
the past to existing conditions. Not everything 
they have seen suited them, and they were frank 
in setting down the shortcomings. In view of the 
variety of topics and the contributing writers’ 
diversity of contrasting backgrounds, the total 
result is very well integrated, with a minimum 
of repetition. Not all articles sustain the interest 
of the reviewer; not all writers (or, rather, dis- 
cussants) approach their subject matter from 
an impartial standpoint and broad perspective; 
some sound like reformers rather than adminis- 
trators. 

On the whole, however, the volume is highly 
readable and does constitute a record of “no- 
table achievement. . . .” It is gratifying to find 
the inclusion of a well-organized paper on “Pro- 
fessional Literature (1936-1946)”; a provoca- 
tive discussion on “Major Trends and Develop- 
ments in Professional Aspects of Group Work”’; 
a concise and stimulating paper on “Socio- 
psychological Research”; a challenging state- 
ment on “Gaps in Group Work—Growing 
Points of the Future.”’ These and other articles 
in the volume indicate that group work in 
many areas is coming of age. As in many 
symposia, a much-needed index is lacking. 

The small volume by Grace Coyle is a collec- 
tion of twelve papers, only five of which were 
specifically prepared for it; the rest were either 
reprinted from various social work magazines or 
reproduced as addresses at conferences. In spite 
of the diverse settings and content, these papers 
are definitely related to each other. Through all 
of them runs the author’s analysis of collective 
life of present-day social agencies and her at- 
tempts to “express through that life the demo- 
cratic values of our social heritage.” 

Dr. Coyle discusses the functions of varied 
groups—board presidents as leaders, executive 
directors as leaders, professional social workers, 
and lay groups; yet she keeps well in mind the 
unique needs and characteristics of each group. 
With penetrating insight and perspective sae 
analyzes the various types of modern life as 
group life, the dynamics by which such life cre- 
ates democratic values and socialized institu- 
tions. She broadly envisages group experience as 
an instrument for social action. 

It is refreshing to find an extensive discussion 
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of the philosophy so often completely over- 
looked by social work writers but essential to 
clarify the fundamental beliefs which determine 
“the emphasis of attention” in our work. She 
states that the philosophy of group work, 
though vaguely defined, is clearly discernible in 
practice: 

They [fundamental beliefs] are concerned with the 
value of a creative use of the individual’s powers, the 
development of a socialization of personality through 
increasingly mutual relationships, a capacity for 
creating and accepting collective authority in pur- 
suit of common purposes. 


With such perspectives it is possible to gear 
tools and techniques to goals. 

There is a brief selected bibliography with 
greater emphasis on education and democratic 
values in group work than on recreational as- 
pects. Regrettably, there is no index. The vol- 
ume is only fairly well documented. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles 


Youth in Despair. By Ratpu S. Banay, M.D. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. x+239. $3.00. 


This compact little book, written by a 
psychiatrist associated with Columbia Univer- 
sity, encompasses the field of juvenile delin- 
quency in an authoritative and admirable man- 
ner which should satisfy not only the student 
but the dilettante as well. It is literally studded 
with citations from innumerable studies of mal- 
adjusted children—youth in despair—as the 
author so aptly labels them. 

This is not a book on psychiatry, praise be! 
While he devotes two of the chapters to the 
psychiatric approach to the perplexing problem 
of delinquency and makes a plea for more psy- 
chiatric consultation in diagnosis and treat- 
ment, Dr. Banay focuses the appropriate 
amount of attention on the socioeconomic and 
cultural causes. While this reviewer takes issue 
with the author on his total condemnation of the 
blood-and-thunder movies and the comics, he is 
in complete agreement with most of the convic- 
tions stated. The low tone of most of the movies 
and the comics is to be deplored, but we cannot 
use them as whipping boys for delinquency. 

The home, school, and community are se- 
verely rapped for their apathy, if not ignorance, 
in coping with incipient signs of social malad- 
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justment. The chapter on the family is espe- 
cially cogent since it demonstrates how few 
parents possess the necessary insight to diagnose 
and interpret early childhood. 

Prevention and cure are to be found even- 
tually only in a mass attack on the problem 
rather than by the sporadic and well-meaning 
sorties so currently and popularly advertised. 
Psychiatric and psychological investigations 
away from the courtroom and applied to all 
delinquents are stressed. The shortcomings of 
institutional treatment as now administered are 
pointed out by the author. He also sharply con- 
demns the legal concepts of delinquent acts and 
demonstrates the hypocrisy in the term “‘correc- 
tion” with its emphasis on punishment. He sees 
some hope in the Youth Correction Authority as 
practiced in California. 

This is a book that deserves thoughtful study 
since it traverses the entire field without being 
verbose or arbitrary. 

NEGLEY K. TEETERS 
Temple University 


Scientists Starred, 1903-43 in “‘American Men of 
Science.” By STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxiii+ 556. $4.50. 

Since 1922 Visher has been concerned in 
numerous articles and a previous book with the 
problem of isolating various correlates of dis- 
tinction in science. The present book is the cul- 
mination of his work on this problem, as it sum- 
marizes his earlier studies and provides a certain 
amount of new data. The basic data are drawn 
from the sketches of scientists in American Men 
of Science, Who’s Who in America, from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to leading scientists in 1903 by 
J. M. Cattell, and from another sent in 1946. 
The book is primarily a statistical characteriza- 
tion of the more than twenty-six hundred 
“starred men of science’’—i.e., those scientists 
in twelve fields who, during the period 1903-43, 
were judged by their peers as especially out- 
standing contributors to their respective sci- 
ences. Although the physical and biological sci- 
ences are well represented among these fields, 
the social sciences receive scant notice. 

A total of 15 lists of names (giving certain 
breakdowns of the data), 117 figures, and 206 
tables are presented. These materials depict 
educational and other background influences on 
starred scientists. Some of the data appear, how- 


ever, to be little more than minutiae or curiosa, 
for example: lists of starred fathers and sons, 
brothers, husbands and wives; season of birth; 
age at death. 

Visher’s work, one can infer, is an ambitious 
undertaking. However, despite the scope and 
detail of the investigation, the analysis is fre- 
quently disappointing. Too often there is no 
comparison of the starred group with groups of 
other, less eminent scientists. In the absence of 
comparable data for a control group or for a 
group more representative of the range of ad- 
judged ability or merit, no significant generali- 
zations are permissible, no basis for prediction 
or recommendation is provided. Yet, in his 
hortative prescriptions to would-be starred sci- 
entists and to academic institutions the author 
tends to lose sight of this fact. 

In addition, the study is not integrated with 
the voluminous related literature. Visher either 
completely ignores or makes only fleeting refer- 
ence to such works on eminence, genius, or fame 
as those of Cooley, Ellis, Galton, H. C. Lehman, 
Alfred Odin, W. Ostwald, H. H. Punke, Joseph 
Schneider, Sorokin, Taussig and Joslyn, Ter- 
man, and Sanford Winston. 

Visher is occasionally guilty of incautious 
conclusions, for example: “[Those] areas yield 
most notables which contain most mentally 
alert, ambitious, persistent, energetic people 
possessed of high ideals. Such people seek op- 
portunities to use their abilities; they appreciate 
congenial associates and therefore congregate in 
desirable towns and in choice residential dis- 
tricts or suburbs of cities” (p. 426). Moreover, he 
sometimes shrouds his tables and figures with 
awkward, ambiguous titles, for example: “Fig. 
104—Percentage (of 870) who lived during 
adolescence, how with respect to an advanced 
educational institution.” This figure turns out 
on inspection to refer to the distance of the 
scientist’s residence during his adolescence from 
a college or graduate school. Finally, mention 
must be made of the awkward and cumbersome 
lists of tables, figures, and name-lists. 

Despite Visher’s failure to mine his data more 
fully, his book has value. As a source of descrip- 
tive information regarding the leading workers 
in certain sciences, it will be found useful in the 
formulation of hypotheses concerning some of 
the “objective,” i.e., more readily ascertainable, 
conditions influencing scientific productivity as 
well as eminence in other spheres of endeavor. 


BERNARD N. MELTZER 
University of Chicago 
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Experimental Designs in Sociological Research. 
By F. Stuart CuaPin. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. x+206. $3.00. 


This book deals with questions of practical 
concern. It aims to show how education, morale, 
housing, personal adjustment, etc., can be in- 
vestigated by quantitative methods. At many 
points (e.g., p. 158) it dismisses metaphysical 
considerations and seeks to distill from problems 
their empirically important aspects. 

In accordance with an evident concern to get 
on with the job, it implicitly divides its prob- 
lems into two portions: (1) What can we know 
quantitatively about a universe from the small 
part of it which we are able to investigate? 
(2) What meaning and consequences flow from 
that item of knowledge? The great gains in 
sampling work of recent decades depend on 
willingness to consider these separately. This 
permits the use of the powerful instrument of 
the probability theory in making inferences on 
the first without any prejudice to the second. 


That the present volume is concerned only 
with the first question is implied in its title. 
What is the effect on sanitary practice of in- 
struction in hygiene? What is the relationship 
of public housing to juvenile delinquency? Are 
rentals related to tuberculosis death rates? Does 
boy scouting aid social participation? The book 
does the service of gathering together nine 
studies (some not hitherto published) which 
treat such questions solely as relations of quan- 
titative variables. 


All imply the existence of a universe, al- 
though the writer does not give attention to 
sharp definitions of what the universe is. He 
might have considered, for example, the set of 
all cases in which instruction in hygiene could be 
offered and then confined himself to that portion 
in which other things are constant—at least, up 
to a certain degree of closeness which should be 
specified. One could take from these a random 
(preferably restricted) sample, examine that 
sample, and then make what inference is pos- 
sible about the universe. Such is presumably the 
field of experimental design. Relevant questions 
are the specification of the form of the universe, 
that nature of randomness in a time sample, the 
calculation to estimate some sought-after par- 
ameter of the universe. An enormous array of 
new weapons of inference is now available to aid 
scientific investigation and practical decision 
making. The book unfortunately does not reach 
into this armory. 


However, the effect of the work of Fisher and 
others is obvious. “Experimental design,” “rep- 
lication,” “homogeneity of sub-sample” (p. 
103), and other terms well known in statistics 
appear throughout. The well-defined meanings 
which these terms have in statistical inference 
are not mentioned. Their function in the writing 
seems to be to lend the support of their prestige. 
Statisticians will not object to this. The fashion- 
able diffusion of these words may be taken as a 
reflection of the extent to which certain impor- 
tant new ideas are taking hold, even though 
they bear a symbolic, rather than an instru- 
mental, relation to the expression of the author’s 
thought. 


What is a little discouraging is that sociology 
as represented by this book is apparently so far 
from the center from which diffusion is taking 
place. The vulgarization is apparent whenever 
the treatment attempts to close in on some spe- 
cific aspect of inference. Four examples may be 
cited. (1) In regard to the null hypothesis the 
following construction is offered: 


The positive form of the hypothesis hascertain dis- 
advantages ... not always apparent to the casual 
reader....A null hypothesis is more susceptible 
of objective proof as true [sic] or false than a posi- 
tively stated hypothesis, because the latter usually 
makes a normative assertion [p. 70 and in effect 
repeated on p. 187]. 


Being positive or negative is irrelevant to the 
null hypothesis. The only requirement is that 
it be sufficiently specific to permit calculation of 
the probability of securing the results observed 
if the hypothesis were true. (2) Page 179 
stresses, among other things, that the universe 
must be large as a condition for satisfactory 
sampling. Reference either to intuition or to the 
usual formula for a finite population shows that 
the smallness of the universe reduces the vari- 
ance of estimates from a sample. (3) ‘“The fun- 
damental rule of the experimental method is to 
vary only one condition at a time and to main- 
tain all other conditions rigidly constant” (p. 1). 
This ignores the increasingly popular factorial 
designs which arrange orthogonal comparisons 
for the simple effects of the several factors and, 
in addition, provide information on their inter- 
actions. The economy of being able to make 
dozens of tests on the same set of data is today 
widely appreciated. (4) The matching of experi- 
mental and control group members used 
throughout involves the same difficulty as pur- 
posive sampling—it implies a knowledge of the 
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universe which, in fact, one does not usually 
have. 

The writer goes into the question of what 
probability is, via Laplace, Jeffreys, and Car- 
nap, and after two pages of quotations (pp. 
184-85) emerges with the conclusion that 


when probability tests are used... to serve only 
empirical safety device, and not to provide a basis for 
extensive generalization, then their use is justified 
and should help dispel the doubts of the novice and 
the criticisms of the purist. 


If probability will not provide a basis for gen- 
eralization, what alternatives are there? To find 
out what probability can do, one must look 
somewhere between the high heavens of the 
mathematicians and philosophers and the 
depths of the housing administrator whose 
hypersensitivity to public opinion prevents ran- 
dom selection. The intermediate region is now 
occupied by agronomists, entomologists, forest- 
ers, engineers, pharmacologists, and human pop- 
ulation samplers, in increasing numbers—all 
people who have their feet on the ground. They 
are not mathematicians; they are completely 
innocent of the philosophy of probability; but 
they have read the popular textbooks of Fisher, 
Snedecor, or Goulden. They have brooded 
deeply over the logic of the experiments which 
those books describe, and in correctly applying 
that logic to their own work they daily demon- 
strate that modern applications of probability 
constitute the longest single step ever made in 
practical inductive method. 

The argument of pages 178 ff. runs as follows: 
because the samples described are nonrandom it 
is impossible to generalize from any one experi- 
ment—‘the results were limited to the closed 
system of each particular experiment.’’ Hence 
“only replication of the experiment which 
yielded corroboratory results would supply any 
reliable basis for generalization to a universe.” 
This reviewer would suggest that a survey on a 
group drawn from no definable population can- 
not provide useful results, no matter how many 
times it is replicated. 

Essentially, it is the series of replications 
which constitutes the experiment. The vital 
question is how many replications, i.e., how big 
a sample is required for a given degree of con- 
fidence, and on this the author provides no more 
guidance than that a sociological experiment 
demonstrates the existence of a postulated rela- 
tionship only “after it has been repeated a num- 
ber of times and its results have been verified” 


(p. 57). One of the experiments described is that 
of Dodd, which essentially measured two vil- 
lages on a scale of hygienic practice in 1931, 
gave one of the villages systematic instruction 
in hygiene from 1931 to 1933, and then applied 
the scale of practice in 1933. Even if the scale is 
regarded as so crude that it provides only more- 
or-less comparisons, he might have drawn pre- 
cise inferences, provided that the treatment was 
allocated at random, that there was isolation, 
and, finally, that a number of replicates were 
used, the minimum for 95 per cent significance 
being 5. If the experimental village was higher 
in all five cases, it could be stated that this 
would happen only once for every thirty-two 
trials on the null hypothesis, and the effect 
would have been rigorously proved up to the 
level of probability specified. This is the point 
where the subject of experimental design begins, 
not where it ends. The reasoning is often as 
simple as it is powerful, but it requires a point of 
view which is yet far from universal. 

Without some precise method of drawing in- 
ferences which takes into account the variability 
of the material, the sociologist cannot usefully 
quantify his concepts. This easily remedied dif- 
ficulty is aside from the question, which some 
students will raise, whether the scales used here 
measure the things which they say they meas- 
ure. No serious process of validation is de- 
scribed. If the results of the experiments had 
been significantly different from those antici- 
pated (which the designs used cannot strictly 
ascertain), would this change the hypothesis or 
would it rather lead to the conclusion that the 
scales themselves are inadequate? 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa, Ontario 


As You Sow. By WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 
Xvi+ 288. $4.00. 


It is the thesis of this book that an indus- 
trialized agriculture is rapidly coming to domi- 
nate the rural scene everywhere in America. 
Accompanying the vast technological changes 
made possible through mechanization and 
power, a new kind of social order has come to 
the land. The Far West, because of its great land 
holdings, environment, and late settlement, 
finds itself in the vanguard of this new pattern 
of land use with its concomitant social and eco- 
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nomic characteristics. Correlative with this in- 
dustrial agricultural pattern is a system of social 
class including a large laboring group which, at 
least in California, finds itself excluded from full 
participation in community life and lacking the 
security of the urban industrial worker. 


The first portion of the book is concerned 
with the description and analysis of the indus- 
trial and urban character of agricultural enter- 
prise in three communities in the great valley of 
California. Through the presentation of detailed 
data on occupation, religious and associational 
behavior, recreation and entertainment, resi- 
dence and house type, and participation in the 
affairs of the community, the author distin- 
guishes two major social classes. The older resi- 
dents are those who have inherited the ties, in- 
stitutions, and attitudes of the old community 
and are designated the nuclear group. Through 
the ownership of land, the control of financial 
and marketing institutions, and the exercise of 
political domination, it is able to control the 
seasonal migratory and resident laborers who 
are denoted outsiders. 


The latter are today composed primarily of 
migrants of the depression period from the 
southwestern states, popularly called Okies. In 
the same category are also the numerically less 
important Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. 
All of these groups experience a general exclu- 
sion based upon racial and class distinctions. 
Each group is mutually exclusive and possesses 
but a limited religious and associational life. 
Conflict between the nuclear and outsider 
groups is always a possibility, and in the eco- 
nomic sphere it has on occasion erupted. 

The comparative data drawn from three 
communities substantiate the basic structural 
pattern but also reveal significant differences. 
Dinuba, where the farm holdings were smaller 
but equally specialized and industrial in opera- 
tion, possessed greater autonomy with a more 
progressive outlook and lessened friction be- 
tween the classes. Arvin, where holdings were 
on the average much larger, showed the fewest 
evidences of community integration. 

The implications of an industrialized agricul- 
ture with its urban pattern of social class is then 
discussed against the background of agricul- 
tural legislation and the larger objectives of 
American society. Professor Goldschmidt con- 
tends that much of the legislation to relieve the 
distress of agriculture has been shaped by a 
stereotyped and nonrealistic approach to the 
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basic problems; furthermore, that it ignores or 
actually discriminates against a large segment 
of the agricultural community, the laborer. He 
points out that the effects of the legislation have 
been to accelerate the destruction of that very 
portion of the rural economy which conformed 
to the stereotype. 


Professor Goldschmidt advances three funda- 
mental principles which he believes necessary in 
a democratic policy. Briefly stated, these are: 
full use of productive capacity for the welfare of 
all, conservation of resources, and promotion of 
equity and opportunity for those in agricultural 
production. He discusses the last of these in 
some detail with specific suggestions for imple- 
mentation. 


Attention should be directed to certain por- 
tions of the analysis, theory, and proposed im- 
plementation which deserve further critical con- 
sideration. The fundamental division of the pop- 
ulation into nuclear and outsider groups is a 
sound sociological interpretation. The labeling 
of these two groups as social classes creates a 
problem of definition. It would seem that the 
totality of the characteristics of the outsider 
group including, in particular, mutual exclu- 
siveness between its segments leads one to the 
conclusion that what is manifested here is in 
large part ethnic rather than class behavior. 
This does not change the nature of the conflict, 
but it should explain to some extent the sharp- 
ness of the division between them. 

A second question which can be raised is 
whether it is justifiable to assume that the pe- 
cuniary behavior and values of American society 
are central to the system of social classes. This 
point, in turn, is related to the definition of 
urbanism which emphasizes heterogeneity of 
population in terms of customs, social values, 
and occupational specialization. These char- 
acteristics plus standards based upon pecuniary 
considerations are everywhere apparent. But 
urban life is something more than this as illus- 
trated by the evidence presented from Dinuba, 
one of the three communities studied. Here and 
elsewhere one finds urban peoples who, in their 
behavior organized around family, associations, 
religion, community, and even social class, re- 
veal little if any direct influence of strictly 
pecuniary values. 

The third point which should be raised is 
fundamental to the major thesis of the book as 
well as to the future organization of American 
society. The point has been ably presented that 
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large-scale agricultural or corporate activities 
frequently ignore the rights of equity of some of 
the people. The aggravation seems to be intensi- 
fied when the control is external with the con- 
comitant impairment of community autonomy. 
Through monopolistic practices such large or- 
ganizations may also operate contrary to the 
basic American tenet of free enterprise. They 
thus reduce the opportunities for upward mobil- 
ity and impair the operation of a class society. 
The solution which has been proposed for at 
least a part of this problem has been legislation 
which would guarantee certain rights to agricul- 
tural laborers. That such regulation is needed is 
amply substantiated by the evidence presented. 

The problem which now presents itself really 
appears in the form of a dilemma. Can protec- 
tive regulation be achieved and enforced with- 
out further intensifying the divergence between 
employer and employees and without the im- 
pairment of local autonomy? Specifically, is 
there not a danger that big government control 
and influence may prove insensitive to individ- 
ual and community autonomy and problems? 
Government control is no certain cure for eco- 
nomic ills. 

It must not be assumed from these remarks 
that Professor Goldschmidt has advocated the 
type of state regulation which might lead to the 
consequences suggested. His position is clearly 
that of insuring an equitable position for agri- 
cultural industry and equity for its members, a 
position which is in complete accord with Amer- 
ican concepts of justice. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that legislative solutions to such problems 
are often found through bureaucratic devices 
which do not really solve the basic problem of a 
functioning social system. It is here contended 
that the conceptual scheme and methods of re- 
search which Professor Goldschmidt used as the 
basis for this volume can also supply us with the 
answer to the dilemma which has been posed 
above. 

The vitality of this book is increased by the 
utilization of its data to elucidate a hypothesis 
related to fundamental problems of our society. 
As such, it is similar to several other recent 
monographs dealing with rural peoples and 
problems in China, England, India, and else- 
where in the world. It is in the newer tradition 
of social science which promises rapid con- 
ceptual advance in the next few decades. 


Soton T. 
University of Alabama 
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The British People (1746-1946). By G. D. H. 
and RaymMonp PostcaTE. Rev. ed. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1947. Pp. x-+-600. 
$5.00. 


In the first edition of this book, which ap- 
peared in 1938 under the title of The Common 
People, 1746-1938, the authors explained their 
aims and their mode of collaboration. The in- 
tention was “to cover the history of the com- 
mon people in its political and economic as- 
pects,”’ Mr. Cole concentrating on the latter and 
Mr. Postgate supplying most of the connective 
political narrative. Art, science, and literature 
were deliberately omitted, and space would not 
allow reference even to political or economic 
thought except as these had some very direct 
bearing on the theme. Inevitably, the book has 
some of the defects of a course of lectures that is 
planned to supply what students appreciatively 
call “coverage.” It condenses into smooth and 
convenient form an immense amount of infor- 
mation, but the speed of the narrative does not 
allow any new or leisurely economic or sociologi- 
cal analysis. 

In a sense, however, this is a pioneer outline. 
Facts that are familiar only as the grist of spe- 
cial studies or as incidental to general histories 
gain a new sharpness when they are set in the 
foreground with the conventional content of 
general histories relegated to the background. 
A sparing and skilful use of statistical charts and 
maps aids in this effect. Emphasis on the ruth- 
lessness of early nineteenth-century political 
repression is balanced by frank admission of the 
pitiably weak character of Chartist leadership. 
The theme of the book is best expressed in the 
epilogue, which sums up the two centuries under 
view in terms of the advance that the working 
classes have made in material welfare and in 
dignity. 

Sytv1a L. THRUPP 
University of Chicago 


America’s Needs and Resources. By J. FREDERIC 
DEWHURST AND AssociATES. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. Pp. xxviii+ 
812. $5.00. 


Economic forces are like the waters of irriga- 
tion ditches which can make the desert blossom. 
And, like the irrigation water, they are ob- 
scured. Sociologists often do not appreciate 
their power. Dewhurst and his associates, with 
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the aid of money from the Twentieth Century 
Fund, tell this story of production over the last 
century and project its trends until 1960. They 
tell it, not like an economic historian, but in the 
more precise manner of an accountant. And 
what a story it is! What we did economically 
during the last war is unbelievable, and few 
have even an approximate appreciation of it. 
The implications of a few bare figures of produc- 
tion are often tremendous. For instance, while 
the production of cotton in the United States 
increased 5 times in a hundred years, the pro- 
duction of steel increased 11,500 times. To those 
who listen, this comparison tells the story of the 
decline of one civilization and the rise of an- 
other. It is an explanation of much of the differ- 
ence between the northern and southern regions 
of the United States. 

Back of these economic forces lies the ma- 
chine, which is turned by mechanical power. 
Here is another illustration of what the machine 
has done. We, in the United States, have pro- 
duced three thousand billion dollars of income 
from 1899 to 1945 in 1929 dollars. Labor, work- 
ing with the machines of 1899 and at that rate, 
would have produced only half that income. In 
other words, our standard of living has about 
doubled in fifty years, which is due in the main 
to invention. The above figures are from Fred- 
erick Mills and are based upon about thirty 
years’ research on which many millions of dol- 
lars were spent. 

Another illustration of our use of mechanical 
power is shown by the decrease in the use of hu- 
man and animal energy. The horsepower-hours 
of energy from human beings grew at about the 
same rate as the population from 1850 to 1944 
and increased from 2.7 billions to 15.3 billions; 
in work animals it declined from 13.9 to 6.4 bil- 
lions, but in the energy output from minerals, 
fuel, and water in billions of horsepower-hours 
of energy, the increase was from 1 to 343. In 
1850, human and animal energy accounted for 
94 per cent of the work done. In 1944, they ac- 
counted for only 9 per cent. 

The gains are not all in the past. By 1960, if 
we have a relatively high level of employment, 
60.2 million men and women working 37.7 hours 
a week will produce $1.365 an hour (in 1944 dol- 
lars, compared with 23 cents in 1850), to yield a 
gross national product of 202 billion dollars. 
Even this huge figure may be an underestimate. 
There is probably not much error in the size of 
the labor force (unless we allow a good many 
more immigrants), or probably in the hours of 


labor actually worked. The error, if any, lies in 
the increase in productivity which is a com- 
pounded increase of 1.7 per cent a year from 
1850 to 1944. But there are great variations in 
such a rate by decades, and then, too, mechani- 
cal power may be used at an increasing rate. 


There are many economists who have 
worked at these estimates of production. Henry 
Wallace wrote a book in 1945 called 60,000,000 
Workers. (It was referred to in the Chicago Daily 
News by a lightweight columnist as “6o Billion 
Workers” to emphasize what he thought was a 
huge exaggeration.) 

America’s Needs and Resources is much more 
than a gross national product study. The bulk 
of the book is on needs, and it presents as useful, 
and refined, and as comparative a set of sum- 
maries of detailed expenditures of our country 
as I have seen. There are in the body of the book 
225 statistical tables and 37 charts, while 100 
pages of appendixes are mostly tabular data. 
The 790 pages and half-million words of the 
book can be bought for the extraordinarily small 
sum of $5.00. It is also interesting to know that 
from May, 1947, to June, 1948, 19,000 copies of 
this book have been sold. 

Some years ago the National Planning As- 
sociation published a little booklet of 96 pages, 
called “National Budgets for Full Employ- 
ment,” which contained what I think is a great 
social invention, namely, a budget, not for the 
government, but for the nation. Budgets in 
modern business are no longer merely records of 
receipts and expenditures of the past. They are 
instruments of planning for the future; and 
many plans are possible. The National Planning 
Association study presents three such plans for 
195X, a consumers budget, a business budget, 
and a government budget. These names arise 
from the plan to be used to fill the gap between 
income and expenditures. The necessary in- 
crease in expenditures may be made by con- 
sumers, by business, or by government. Dew- 
hurst does not refer to these budgets, and I do 
not know how much they were in his mind as he 
made the study. But it is interesting to note 
that his projections yield a budget that is be- 
tween the government budget and the business 
budget of the National Planning Association 
but is much nearer to the government budget. 
Such, I think, are the trends. 


F. OGBURN 


University of Chicago 
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Sociology: A Comparative Outline. By KEWAL 
Mortwanl. Bombay, India: New Book Co., 
Ltd., 1947. 


The main argument of the small volume 
seems to be this: social planning is important for 
liberated India. Yet under the British rule the 
social sciences have been unduly neglected. 
Thus Indians are largely unaware, not only of 
the practical value of modern scientific sociology 
as worked out by American scholars, but even of 
the sociological implications of their own sacred 
and philosophical literature. To demonstrate 
the rich possibilities of both systems of social 
thought—the Western and the Indian—the au- 
thor presents brief summaries of both in 
juxtaposition. 

In reading the first part of the book, “the 
American sociologists, valiant pioneers in the 
land of new frontiers and splendid exponents of 
the age of the whole,” to whom it is dedicated, 
may at times sense some embarrassment at the 
manner in which their own teachings and sci- 
entific traditions are mirrored in the mind of at 
least one of their eager oriental disciples. This 
reviewer is in no position to judge whether the 
author has succeeded better in summing up In- 
dian social philosophy. He feels, however, that 
this section of the book could be of some inter- 
est to American students, at least, by suggesting 
certain fruitful implications for a sociology of 
knowledge on a broad basis. Unfortunately, 
Motwani himself has not made any real at- 
tempt to exhaust his theme by offering a solid 
analytical comparison between the two systems 
of thought. 

E. K. FRANcIs 
University of Notre Dame 


Nedersettingsvormen en-Problemen in de Groote 
Hongaarsche Laagvlakte. By Dr. A. N. J. 
Den HOLLANDER. Amsterdam: J. M. 
Meulenhoff, 1947. Pp. 187. $12.50. 


It is a great pleasure to make the acquaint- 
ance—after the interruption of contacts during 
the war years—of a European sociologist with 
an unusual scope of erudition and great in- 
genuity in problem definition as well as in 
choice of research methods. Fascinating to the 
American sociologist is the manner in which a 
practical problem of large-scale social rehabilita- 
tion is made the center of an investigation which 
yields results and interesting generalizations far 
beyond the immediate purposes, 
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To cope with all relevant facets of a complex 
problem, the author avails himself of a great 
variety of research techniques. Aiming at the 
economic and social rehabilitation of the Great 
Hungarian Plain, Den Hollander brings to his 
task a wide array of survey techniques, histori- 
cal as well as geographical methods, and lin- 
guistic as well as ecological lines of reasoning. 

The emphasis of problem definition and in- 
terpretative analysis is sociological. The unique 
phenomenon of tanya-settlement—by which the 
rural population is (by distribution of landed 
property and with regard to family living) ad- 
ministratively attached to small town or large 
village communities as well as to farmsteads in 
the open country—is painstakingly traced to the 
historical origins of a way of life that has its 
roots in the customs of pastural nomads in the 
Middle Ages. Superficial analogies to oriental 
forms of settlement—avowedly brought to 
Hungary in the course of the Turkish invasions 
and occupations—are refuted on the basis of 
ample evidence. In recent centuries these cus- 
toms have undergone profound changes in the 
wake of a gradual process of agricultural ration- 
alization and intensification. Pastural economy 
has been replaced by the production of seed 
crops as the regularly flooded areas have been 
gained for more intensive agriculture by the 
regulation of rivers and other land-claiming 
measures. In consequence, the peasant of this 
area has become decreasingly dependent upon 
his affiliation to communities in which he pre- 
viously sought shelter from inclement winter 
weather and the invasion of raiders. 

The remnants of an earlier way of life, how- 
ever, are still apparent in the ecological pattern 
of the cities as well as the small towns of this 
area. There are still residues of the ancient prac- 
tice of a twofold peasant domicile: one inside the 
community, one in the open country or the far 
periphery of town—one for the family of the 
peasant and his own residence during the winter 
months, one closely related to the operation of 
his farmstead where sons and farm labor reside 
even during the winter months. The urban road 
pattern still widens toward the periphery of the 
settlement where, earlier, cattle—driven to pas- 
tures—posed the problem of increasing traffic 
density. 

Interesting parallels are drawn, throughout, 
to similar ecological changes as observed in 
other areas of agricultural colonization, such as 
the North American Far West where the cattle 
range is gradually being replaced by isolated 
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and self-sufficient individual farmsteads, where 
community settlements develop new and differ- 
ent functions, where cattle markets and winter 
domiciles are abandoned in favor of trading cen- 
ters visited at regular intervals to establish con- 
tacts between the rural hinterland and the in- 
dustrialized sections of the country. 

These indications of the main content of the 
book do not exhaust the full scope of the in- 
quiry. Everything pertaining to possible re- 
habilitation of the area is taken into considera- 
tion. We are familiarized with all parts of a 
complicated social structure, the role of the 
schoolmaster as well as that of the large-estate 
owner. We are informed about disease rates, 
unique features of home construction and town 
planning and regulation. We are given an analy- 
sis of the institutional setting (administration 
and welfare agencies and co-operatives) from 
which the implementation of improvements is to 
be expected. 

Historical surveys are scarce in American 
sociology. Those that exist frequently lose them- 
selves helplessly in random description. Here is 
a well-trained sociologist, critical of himself and 
aware of the pitfalls of his undertaking, who ap- 
proaches his task with a refreshing laek of 
methodological inhibitions, yet sufficiently well 
versed in the recent trend of discussions of val- 
ues and of the “‘ideal type”’ as a research instru- 
ment, careful in his conclusions, yet ingenious in 
the use of documentary materials and the use of 
the tools of the neighboring sciences—a sociolo- 
gist, in short, whose work should not remain 
unknown in this country because of unfortunate 
language barriers. 

SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Trinidad Village. By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
and Frances S. Herskovits. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xxii+351. $4.75. 


Trinidad Village represents an excellent bal- 
ance between two points of view in the studies 
of Negroes in the Caribbean area. The interest 
shown is properly based not so much upon 
adaptations of African survivals in the New 
World as upon the forms of adaptation that the 
Negroes as a people have made in Trinidad and 
elsewhere in the Americas. This is really an 
adaptation to two worlds, that of the original 
African culture and that of the European host 
culture. In recognizing the oneness of back- 


ground of all Negroes in the New World, the 
authors further recognize that after the pressure 
of European culture under slavery, “only in a 
few areas of the New World was aboriginal tra- 
dition able to reassert itself as a functioning 
reality... .” 

As one of those few areas (some others are the 
Guianas, Jamaica, and Haiti), the village of 
Toco in Trinidad is presented as an example of 
what the Herskovits so aptly call “disordered 
orientation.” This phrase is richly and accu- 
rately expressive of the adaptations that the 
Negroes in this area have made when their tra- 
ditions have actually been re-expressed in a new 
but different reality. 

The religious life of these and similar people 
is a key aspect of the integration of earlier tradi- 
tion with European forms. They have utilized 
the new forms in a manner that retains to a con- 
siderable degree the older spirit. It might be 
called the spirit of the drum on the one hand, 
the hymnbook on the other. As I read the au- 
thors’ account of the cult of the “Shouters,” a 
somewhat Baptist group who well deserve their 
name, I was fascinated by the similarity of the 
Shouters to the Revivalists in Jamaica. Some of 
the smaller comparable details were the same— 
certain uses of lights, drums, flowers, and white- 
cloth headgear. But the pulse of any practice is 
its music, and even the music was the same— 
“Sankeys.” As the authors describe it, “Shout- 
ers... sing and enjoy singing what they term 
‘Sankeys’—the hymns from the well-known 
Sankey and Moody hymnbook.” 

Yet the hymnbook has not replaced the 
drum. The drum is always an important part of 
the rite, but there is rarely any feeling of incon- 
gruity between the special use of drums and the 
use of evangelical hymns. The two symbolize 
the fusion and integration of the original and the 
host-culture. There are many differences be- 
tween the Shouters of Toco and the Revivalists 
of Jamaica. Some of the differences are as pro- 
vocative as the similarities. But the marriage of 
the hymnbook and the drum is the essence of 
this kind of cult in the West Indies with all its 
variations. 

The authors state: 


Essentially, the problem of the Toco Negro is 
subsistence. It is the problem of the rural Negro 
population everywhere, and {as such] is a familiar 
one. ... Yet just because the customary ramifica- 
tions of the economy into other aspects of the lives 
of the people are here made more complex by the 
presence of a dual tradition, economic analysis 
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is but a single factor in achieving an understanding 
of the problem. . . . That is why in this study the 
discussion of the economic base of life is a beginning, 
rather than an end of the analysis. . . . 


This economic base is ultimately and often 
most erratically controlled by the New York 
and London commodity markets dealing with 
the various West Indian commodities—copra 
and cocoa, in this case. Most of the Tocoans’ in- 
come is derived from wages for estate work. On 
the estates there has been rather little chance 
for African usages to be retained; but, even so, 
there are some. However, in the Negroes’ own 
garden work the conventions of co-operative 
group work, “exchange of days,” work songs, 
etc., are found. Such activities, although the 
authors mention the similarities to the ‘various 
‘bees’ of American frontier days,” still have a 
distinctly African flavor. But it is the “super- 
natural sanctions of farming... wherein re- 
tentions of Africanisms are found in greatest 
numbers.” 

As it is with religion and economics, so it is 
with family life and the rites de passage. The 
forms are askew European; they come into 
proper focus when seen also from the point of 
view of the West African background. But in 
the field of magic the forms are more 
the askew African, clarified by insight into 
added European content. In Toco (as well 
as in Jamaica) there are Obeah men “who [have] 
read many books on magic, including Albert 
Magnus, the ‘Eminence of God,’ the Master 
Key, and the Lesser Key, as well as the bro- 
chures [somewhat like textbooks on Magic 
themselves] of de Laurence of Chicago.”’ There 
is little sense of discrepancy here; actually, the 
theory and logic of European and African magic 
is not too dissimilar, and much of it probably 
has a common origin. 

Such, then, is the theme of this professionally 
sound and very readable book as it describes the 
“disordered orientation” of the people to their 
European and African backgrounds. The de- 
scription is one that is outward-looking, that 
relates the particular adaptations of Toco to 
others of Negroes in the New World, thereby 
giving the findings of Trinidad Village (to para- 
phrase the authors) significance for an under- 
standing of New World Negro culture as a 
whole, and, “more important, [to] the wider 
sphere of the process of change in human 
civilization as a whole.” 

ARCH COOPER 
Chicago 
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Social Relations in the Middle East. By STUART 
CARTER Dopp. 3d Eng. ed. Beirut, Lebanon: 
American Press, 1946. Pp. 903. $5.00. 


This volume is regarded by its author as a 
textbook in citizenship, “introducing the stu- 
dent to the social sciences.” It is, in the au- 
thor’s words, “a brief survey of the field covered 
by the various social sciences, economics, politi- 
cal science, social psychology, anthropology and 
sociology.” The central thesis of the book is 
presented as inherent in the following three 
statements: “1. Social relations are changing. 
2. Social relations are imperfect. 3. Therefore, 
social relations must be studied towards control- 
ing them.” The social relations referred to in the 
book are mainly those of the people in the en- 
vironment of the Arabic-speaking Near East. 

Society is considered here to consist oi 


four sectors, namely, space, time, people and their 
interrelating characteristics. Characteristics are 
defined as everything which is not the number of 
people, space or time. Characteristics include broad- 
ly all the other things we know about people and 
their environment. [The author maintains that 
these four sectors of society enable one to make] a 
scientific study of society instead of a literary or 
philosophical study. 


The book consists of four parts, comprising 
forty chapters, and an Appendix intended to 
serve as a teaching manual, comprising seven 
chapters. Part I deals with the people of the 
Middle East, their distribution and demogra- 
phy. Part II deals with interrelations of people 
through eleven chief institutions: the family 
and educational, economic, political, religious, 
health, philanthropic, recreational, aesthetic, 
scientific, and communicational institutions. In 
Part III spatial relations of people are pre- 
sented. The study of ecology, nomadic, rural, 
urban, national, and international relations are 
each presented in turn. The fourth part deals 
with temporal relations of people, the historical 
aspect, social processes and forces, and social 
planning. 

An enormous amount of information con- 
fronts the Freshman for whom this book is in- 
tended. The style is readable, the outlook of the 
author is humanitarian, and the basic philoso- 
phy of the book is that of progress. Perhaps be- 
cause of this passion for progress and the fact 
that the book was intended for students at the 
American University at Beirut, there is an un- 
derlying missionary zeal, a purposive pointing- 
up of materials for local needs, and a strong 
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moralistic bias. For instance, in a discussion of 
the mingling of the cultures of East and West, 
the author has the following introduction to the 
chapter: “This study should help the student to 
choose the better elements of foreign culture and 
reject the worst. It should also enable him to 
keep the best elements of his native culture and 
reject the worst elements.” In such a chapter, 
one would normally expect an analysis of cul- 
ture contact. Instead, we find an arbitrary selec- 
tion of “socially desirable Western influences,” 
“controversial influences,” and “socially unde- 
sirable Western influences.” The author fails to 
give the criteria by which he included certain 
so-called “desirable influences” and excluded 
others. While the main emphasis of the book is 
upon a scientific analysis of society and upon the 
necessity of acquiring exact, verified, and sys- 
tematic knowledge with a view to prediction 
and control, there is little explanation of how 
the author arrived at his normative structure of 
analysis. 

It is curious that the author side-stepped al- 
most completely that phase of Palestine which 
involves the settlement and development of the 
Jews in villages and towns and their interrela- 
tions with the various cultures around them. 
To be sure, there are a few fugitive sentences on 
this subject. However, in his discussion of agri- 
culture, various types of co-operatives, health 
education, and labor organization in Palestine, 
the author scarcely mentions the tremendous 
advances in these fields made by the Jewish 
settlers in Palestine and their impact on the 
Arab world around them. Among other topics 
omitted are a discussion of the position of the 
absentee landlords and their political machina- 
tions and the manner in which agricultural 
workers are kept in abject, poverty-stricken 
conditions. As a result of such gaps in the mate- 
rial, one does not get a rounded conception of 
social relations in the Middle East. 

The most striking chapter in the entire vol- 
ume is the one on “Social Processes and 
Forces.”’ The author states that the purpose of 
this chapter is “‘to give the student of elemen- 
tary sociology a glimpse of recent, more scien- 
tific and penetrating ways of analyzing dynamic 
social situations. .. .”” The author points out, 
further, that 


interaction, whether it be in the family, in school, in 
business or in the government, may take, for ex- 
ample, a cooperative form, a competitive form or a 
conflicting form. ... With correlation coefficients 
known, scientists can predict, under specified condi- 


tions, when cooperative behavior will take place, 
when competitive behavior may be expected and 
when a conflict is likely to arise. 


The contention is that the task of the scientific 
sociologist is to measure, predict, and control 
these social processes. To this end the author 
advances the notion that “the chief social proc- 
esses can be defined by deducing them from a 
fundamental equation of human action as 
stated in a tension theory.” Social tension is a 
cause of social action. Tension varies in direct 
proportion with “people’s desires’ and in in- 
verse proportion with the “supply of desidera- 
tum.” After he arrives at the “full matrix ten- 
sion equation” he then proceeds to develop for- 
mulas for the chief social processes: ‘‘positive 
and negative sociating,” “differentiating,” 
“similarizing,”’ “progressing,” “accommodat- 
ing,” “conflicting,” “tensing,” “an index of 
competing,” “an index of mobility,” and a for- 
mula for “celeration.” At this point the author 
states: 


We are now ready to define a social force as that 
which celerates change in a population. It is meas- 
ured as the product of the celeration and the num- 
ber of people celerated. 


F = CP = a social force [p. 632] 


Despite this claim for scientific sociology and 
curious neologisms, the bewildered Freshman 
encounters in the same volume a paragraph like 
this: 

The finest things in life can seldom be measured 
by a tape line or weighed by a pair of scales. No 
scientist can determine how much is added to human 
happiness by the fragrance of a rose, the beauty of 
the sunset, or the glory of the stars. In like manner, 
poets and painters have exhausted their talents in 
trying to portray the meaning of the home. 

The elements that enter into its make-up are of 
such material as dreams are made of, for home is a 
matter of feeling, not reasoning [p. 71]. 


How can such a conception of human interac- 
tion and social forces in the home be translated 
into mathematical equations, as the author at- 
tempts to do when he discusses social processes 
and forces? 

From the standpoint of content this volume 
is packed with such a variety of information 
that it is reminiscent of an abbreviated encyclo- 
pedia. There is great pedagogic ingenuity dis- 
played by the writer in the preparation of the 
rich and voluminous Appendix. It is question- 
able whether a kaleidoscopic assortment of ma- 
terials from the various social sciences, litera- 
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ture, art, religion, philosophy, and psychology 
can be integrated so that the student can emerge 
from the study of such a course with a clear con- 
ception of what these various fields stand for 
and how they are interrelated. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


Freedom and the Administrative State. By JosEPH 
ROSENFARB. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. xiii+274. $4.00. 

This work is an odd mixture of penetrating 
insights, practical proposals, impractical pro- 
posals, internal contradictions, serious fallacies, 
much downright ignorance. The central thesis 
that comprehensive economic planning is neces- 
sary and may be democratic hardly rates as 
news. It does differ in emphasis from similar 
conceptions, mainly in exalting the interests of 
wage-earners at the expense of otlier producer 
groups. 

Recent wartime planning serves as the au- 
thor’s model for peacetime planning. Labor, 
management, agriculture, the consumer, would 
all be represented in the machinery for organiz- 
ing production; and much the same controls 
would be imposed. If full employment and 
plenty for all can be produced in waging war, so 
can they in waging peace. 

To this end, federalism, checks, and balances 
are to be done away with and a unitary state 
established. The individual states of our system 
now obstruct progress. Regional authorities, 
such as TVA, should displace them; but munici- 
palities also serve useful functions. 

To get the right amount of unitariness, the 
author would not only through constitutional 
amendment have the states abolished but also 
give the president power to call special elections, 
have the terms of office of congressmen and 
president coincide, perhaps set up a unicameral 
legislature, free the president’s cabinet of all 
administrative responsibilities, and intrust 
these to a department of government. The au- 
thor apparently believes these are possible in the 
not distant future. He can see no good in the 
present horizontal and vertical divisions of 
political power. 

An ideal pattern of the administrative state 
in action is the work of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, at least until the horrendous Taft- 
Hartley Act went into effect. A few kind words 
are, however, bestowed on that measure. It 
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makes union officials accountable to the rank 
and file, and it has even been applied in curbing 
demoralizing strikes. 

Significantly, the author sees the necessity of 
outlawing strikes in coal, steel, transportation, 
and other basic industries. The War Production 
Board and the War Labor Board pointed the 
way. Compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes is essential. On boards serving this func- 
tion, representatives of government would as- 
sure fair play to both labor and management. 

The author would also have mass communi- 
cation agencies regulated by government, so 
that a balanced fare of news and interpretations 
could be provided. The government itself would 
prepare and require publication of important 
news and divergent interpretations of the news. 
Public opinion polls would be supervised by 
government panels and, in case of disputes with 
polling agencies, panels would make the deci- 
sions. 

In these proposals no mention is made of 
excellent radio discussion programs, such as the 
Town Meeting of the Air, the People’s Plat- 
form, and the University of Chicago Round 
Table; or of able news reports and commen- 
taries, such as those of Elmer Davis, E. R. Mur- 
row, and H. R. Baukhage; or of the divergent 
interpretations of news by such columnists as 
Dorothy Thompson, Walter Lippmann, and 
Frank R. Kent. The author, while advocating 
participation in public affairs at local, state 
(pardon, regional), and national levels, seems 
unaware of the activities on all these levels of 
the League of Women Voters, American Associ- 
ation of University Women, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, or even, especially in local 
and state-wide matters, of labor unions them- 
selves with their local and state federations. 
There is not so much as a hint that social-work 
agencies exist and have played a notable role in 
initiating and extending, with community sup- 
port, public education, public recreation, public 
housing, and public medical work. 

Everybody and every group are engaged in a 
struggle for power, according to the author who, 
apparently, does not see that co-operation is 
stronger than conflict in a nation or any other 
group that maintains its identity. Nor does he 
see that there have been many “‘selfless” lead- 
ers, such as Jane Addams, General Marshall, 
and General Bradley, to name three conspicuous 
examples. He believes that leadership must be 
remunerated, not being aware of the countless 
lay leaders in organizations, such as those men- 
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tioned above, and in virtually every field of 
social work. 

Fallacies and contradictions abound. Geo- 
graphic environment is less important than so- 
cial environment; it is not perceived that the 
chemicals and energies making up and largely 
governing living bodies come from the “natu- 
ral” environment or that group activities con- 
stituting social environments have a like deriva- 
tion. 

All comprehensive economic planning must 
be designed to realize a hierarchy of values; yet 
the author apparently does not know that our 
“free enterprise” economy, which he accepts, 
largely shapes the wants, the values, of the 
people and has, in fact, multiplied and intensi- 
fied economic wants out of all proportion to the 
means of satisfying them; and that in doing this 
it has come to dominate the leading mass com- 
munication agencies. Again, in one passage, the 
author states that labor should develop its own 
political party, while a few pages later he ques- 
tions the expediency of such a program. 

Rosenfarb accepts the long-discredited, uni- 
form-stage theory of economic evolution, knows 
of no economy prior to that of hunters, and be- 
lieves the political state is as old as human so- 
ciety. The state is everywhere patriarchical in 
nature, even though a constitution, a flag, or 
other symbol may serve as a “father substi- 
tute.” He is obviously unacquainted with works, 
such as those of Margaret Mead, Ruth Bene- 
dict, and Ralph Linton, that demonstrate the 
falsity of ‘these and other positions of the 
author. 

The interrelationships of institutions are be- 
yond his grasp. He thinks that the family in 
Western civilization, for instance, is rapidly 
being divested of its economic, political, and 
other social functions, although it should be 
clear that the great bulk of demand for goods 
and services is family demand. He thinks that 
poor married men work so hard in order to 
finance their families; that by far the greater 
part of productive capital is family owned; that 
a majority of voters cast their ballots for parties 
their parents voted for; that, in the grounding of 
children in conventions, living standards, and 
working ideals, the family is second to no other 
agency. Similarly, the author does not see that 
the state has been a powerful planning agency 
throughout its history, even during the more or 
less mythical laissez faire period. The enormous 
volume of laws on property and contract, tariff 
policies designed to protect producer or con- 


sumer, as the case may be, growth of labor and 
other forms of social legislation, provision by 
local, state, and national governments of serv- 
ices private enterprise cannot supply, all demon- 
strate the great powers of the state during that 
period. 

This volume, then, is not one for immature 
students, and even scientists will need to use it 
with caution. It does render a useful service in 
emphasizing the necessity of preventing strikes 
and lockouts in a highly interdependent econ- 
omy such as ours; in discussing serious problems 
concerning mass communications; and, along 
with many other works, in stressing the need for 
comprehensive economic planning. 


SEBA ELDRIDGE 


University of Kansas 


Italian-American History. By Gtovannt E. 
Scutavo. New York: Vigo Press, 1947. Pp. 
604+xxxv. $10. 


In this volume, which represents the first 
three of an ambitious series of fifteen books deal- 
ing with various aspects of Italian life in Amer- 
ica, attention is focused on three areas of inter- 
est, italian music and musicians in America, 
The Dictionary of Musical Biography, and pub- 
lic officials. The inclusion of the last adds a dis- 
cordant note to the musical theme in the first 
two books. From the viewpoint of the organiza- 
tion of materials and format of the book, the 
presence of a thirty-five-page Appendix, in 
which appear biographical sketches and photo- 
graphs of prominent Italian-Americans who 
sponsored the book, seems in poor taste. 


These defects, however, are minor in view of 
the excellent contribution which the author has 
made in Book I, which deals with the history of 
Italian music and musicians in America. In this 
216-page treatment there is a wealth of little- 
known and fascinating facts about Italians in 
early America. 


The presentation of new materials which re- 
shape the picture of the history of Italians in 
America makes this work invaluable to his- 
torians and musicologists as well as to students 
of ethnic minority problems in America. If this 
volume is a valid sample of the type of scholar- 
ship to be found in the forthcoming books on 
Italian life in America, then our literature on the 
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role of ethnic minorities in America will be 
greatly enriched. 
Pavut J. CAMPISI 


Washington University 


American Communism: A Critical Analysis of Its 
Origins, Development and Programs. By 
James ONEAL and G. A. WERNER. New & 
rev. ed. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 


1947. Pp. 416. $5.00. 


About half of this volume contains material 
not included in the 1927 edition. It provides a 
competent running account of the ups and 
downs of Communist parties in the United 
States, written from a strong anti-Stalinist 
point of view. 

The student of social structure will look for 
facts about the social composition of the leaders 
and the led. The fact that he will be disap- 
pointed indicates that most of the analytic 
research on the subject is yet to be done. 


D. LASSWELL 


Yale School of Law 


The Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s: A Report on 
Negro-White Relationships in Twenty-four 
Cities. Edited by J. HowELL Atwoop. New 
York: Association Press, 1946. Pp.xii+ 194. 
$2.25. 


As a result of wartime developments and the 
present world situation, the Y.M.C.A., like 
many other voluntary associations and social 
organizations, has become sensitive to the dis- 
parity which exists between its democratic and 
Christian principles, on one hand, and its dis- 
criminatory racial practices, on the other. 

As a step toward meeting this moral prob- 
lem, two surveys of local associations were un- 
dertaken. The purpose was (1) to provide infor- 
mation on present policies and practices and 
(2) to evaluate efforts to improve racial partici- 
pation in these associations. 

The first survey, Negro Youth in City 
Y.M.C.A.’s, published in 1943, was concerned 
with the facilities, programs, and related com- 
munity conditions in 376 cities with Negro pop- 
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ulations and local branch organizations. The 
Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s is a report of the 
second survey which was conducted by means of 
interviews with leaders of local associations and 
communities in twenty-four selected cities, four- 
teen of which had segregated Negro branch 
organizations. With few exceptions, all of these 
cities were located in the central and eastern 
states. 

The report indicates a considerable variation 
from city to city in the pattern of Negro par- 
ticipation in the services and activities of the 
Y.M.C.A. It includes an account of administra- 
tive patterns, membership services and privi- 
leges, personnel, and community attitudes and 
practices as they bear upon race relations. Each 
of these, however, is treated discretely with 
little or no emphasis upon their interrelatedness. 
Thus, it is impossible to obtain a rounded pic- 
ture of the relationship of patterns of Negro par- 
ticipation to administrative policies, personnel 
practices, and community attitudes. The com- 
mittee which directed the study is aware of this 
weakness and explains it as being in part a result 
of the necessity to avoid identifying the associa- 
tions and communities surveyed. However, a 
typological classification of local associations 
according to patterns of Negro participation, 
administrative practices, or some index of the 
status of race relations in the various communi- 
ties would have eliminated this weakness. It 
would have made possible a treatment of types 
of associations in terms of the relationships 
among the various aspects of the organizational 
structure and its relation to the pattern of race 
relations in the community. 

In its present form the report succeeds in 
isolating some of the problems involved in Ne- 
gro participation but does not afford much un- 
derstanding of the relationship of these prob- 
lems to such factors as policy-making, adminis- 
trative practices, behavior of personnel, and 
community attitudes. 

In a concluding chapter, “Agenda for Ad- 
vance,”’ the committee recommends a program 
of gradualism for each local association in in- 
tegrating Negroes into the activities of the or- 
ganization. Any new adjustments to be made in 
race relations at present must be undertaken by 
local associations, which possess almost com- 
plete autonomy with respect to the determina- 
tion of policies and programs. 


Harry J. WALKER 
Chicago 


ER 


The Reconstruction of Humanity. By Pitter A. 
SOROKIN. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. 
xii+247. $3.00. 


With his latest book Professor Sorokin 
frankly relinquishes the chair of the social scien- 
tist for the lectern of the utopian philosopher. 
This statement is not intended to be disparag- 
ing: every attempt at solving the urgent prob- 
lem of universal peace and of a world consensus 
should be welcomed, however violently it might 
contradict the stated (and more often unstated) 
metaphysical premises on which the more con- 
ventional assessments of contemporary civiliza- 
tion are based. 

Like every good utopia, this “non-technical 
introduction” (ix) involves a radical departure 
from widely accepted norms. For instance, with 
regard to method, the “superconscious, super- 
rational intuition of charismatic prophets and 
ethical seers” is explicitly included among the 
three modes of cognition essential to arrive at 
the whole truth, besides empirical science and 
the rational disciplines (p. 112). Like every 
good utopia, it also assures us that history is on 
its side (pp. 237 ff.). 

The author is perhaps at his best in his criti- 
cism of the present state of affairs. Through 
page after page he demonstrates the futility of 
the partial cures which have been prescribed for 
the establishment of world peace on the basis of 
the existing sociocultural structures: democ- 
racy, the United Nations, world government, 
capitalism, communism, even education or any 
specific religion. According to him nothing short 
of universal altruism could guarantee universal 
peace and thus save humanity from otherwise 
inescapable doom. However, “altruistic individ- 
uals cannot be reared in a milieu of egoistic cul- 
ture and social institutions” (p. 95), since the 
personal, cultural, and social aspects of socio- 
cultural phenomena form an indivisible unity. 

The theoretical framework on which this 
blueprint for peace is based has been previously 
presented for academic discussion and thus lies 
outside the scope of this review. Its pillar is the 
concept of “‘supersystem,” that is, “the vastest 
combined system of ideology that integrates 
into one consistent unity most of the essential 
scientific, . . . religious, ... ethical and tech- 
nological systems” (P. A. Sorokin, Society, Cul- 
ture and Personality [New York: Harper’s, 
1947], p. 319). Like Comte’s three states of cog- 
nition, the ideological premises of such super- 
systems (sensate, ideational, and idealistic) are 
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correlated to typical forms of culture and social 
organization. Unlike Comte’s positive state, 
however, Sorokin’s corresponding sensate sys- 
tem—namely, our own—is not considered as the 
culmination of evolution making for peaceful 
co-operation but, on the contrary, as responsible 
for the most devastating conflicts of history. 

Believing in a cyclical fluctuation of super- 
systems, the author insists that “a rational 
change of the entire system in a desirable direc- 
tion must concentrate first upon this major 
premise,” that is, on the transformation of its 
basic meanings, values, and norms (p. 99). The 
next step is the elimination of the conflict- 
breeding properties of institutions. Here Soro- 
kin’s analysis of our educational system pro- 
vides some excellent suggestions. As far as the 
world state and its nonsovereign members are 
concerned, he proposes a sort of corporativism, 
prefers administration by experts (bureaucracy) 
to the rule by political parties, and advocates 
direct democracy by means of scientific opinion 
polls. 

However, more institutional reform has to be 
supplemented by the “altruization” of the indi- 
viduals. Sorokin points out, to our mind cor- 
rectly, that this aspect of social technology has 
been widely neglected. Thus he devotes a whole 
chapter to the analysis of the “Methods and 
Techniques of the Great Masters of Creative 
Altruism,” including St. Ignatius of Loyola, the 
Yoga, and other Christian and oriental ascetical 
writers. Through such methods every individua' 
is supposed to co-operate in the “‘reconstruction 
of humanity.” The “well-planned modification 
of our culture and social institutions,” however, 
presupposes extensive research along the lines of 
a project inaugurated by Sorokin himself with 
the help of the Lilly Foundation and apparently 
expected to lead eventually to the invention of 
social techniques by which a total reconstruc- 
tion can be achieved (pp. 234 f.). 

Despite certain interesting modifications, 
Sorokin’s “idealistic” supersystem resembles 
rather closely that same “ideational” world view 
against which the fathers of modern sociology 
once revolted in the name of positivism and 
progress. Although this does not make it neces- 
sarily fallacious, it leaves his system wide open 
to attack with familiar arguments. Still, the test 
for the validity of any terrestrial utopia will 
have to be in the last analysis pragmatic, while 
transcendental “utopias,” such as that of St. 
Augustine (with whom Sorokin has been com- 
pared, rather unconvincingly), can dispense 
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with any empirical proof. True enough, if all 
men were to accept the commandment of love, 
there would be an excellent chance for universal 
peace. But there is little reason, either on theo- 
logical or rational-empirical grounds, to assume 
that they will. It remains to be seen whether 
Professor Sorokin will succeed better than his 
numerous predecessors in convincing “ever- 
larger sections of humanity of the urgency, 
feasibility and adequacy of the proposed recon- 
struction” (p. 245). 

While rather inconclusive, the author’s re- 
flections should make impressive reading, par- 
ticularly to students groping for answers which 
teachers of “science” are hardly prepared to 
offer. 

E. K. FRANCIS 
University of Notre Dame 


Situational Analysis: An Observational A pproach 
to Introductory Sociology. By LOWELL JUL- 
LIARD CARR. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. xiii+178. $2.50. 


The wise Charles Horton Cooley wrote, 
many years ago, that “knowledge requires both 
observation and interpretations, neither being 
more scientific than the other.” He, therefore, 
stressed the importance of personal experience 
as one of the roots of social knowledge but at the 
same time insisted on the conceptual organiza- 
tion of that experience. Observation without in- 
terpretation is blind; conceptualization without 
observation is sterile. 

Because of his conviction that the traditional 
introductory course in sociology is excessively 
weighted in the direction of abstract concepts, 
systems of thought, and general principles, Pro- 
fessor Carr has produced, for the beginning stu- 
dent, a succinct and convenient sociological 
handbook with the dominant emphasis on so- 
ciology as an observational science. 

Although the spirit and inspiration for this 
volume stem clearly from Cooley, the basic con- 
cepts and terminology appear to be derived 
from Kurt Lewin. The key conceptual tools 
utilized by Carr are situation, situational focus, 
focal field, and situational field, all with a pro- 
nounced Lewinian ring. A situation, for ex- 
ample, is defined as a “focalized pattern of so- 
cial relationships regarded as a source of actual 
or potential experience.” But just as Lewin and 
his students have made valuable contributions 
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to social psychology in spite of a formidable 
array of terminological monstrosities based on 
indiscriminate borrowings from physics, so Pro- 
fessor Carr, despite his unnecessarily compli- 
cated vocabulary, has prepared well-organized, 
thoughtful, and pithy summaries of the major 
topics usually treated in the introductory 
sociology course. 

These compact analyses constitute the units 
and provide the frameworks in terms of which 
students are expected to undertake the specific 
“observational” assignments which Professor 
Carr proposes. Although the assignments are 
neither so original nor so revolutionary as the 
publishers claim, they will unquestionably serve 
as fruitful suggestions to teachers of the begin- 
ning course. The main pedagogical instrument 
proposed by Carr is a notebook in which stu- 
dents keep a cumulative record of their observa- 
tions. References to fuller discussions in the 
standard textbooks are provided. 

Some readers will undoubtedly take excep- 
tion to Professor Carr’s position at several 
points. Many sociologists will not subscribe to 
his Simmel-like formalistic definition of sociol- 
ogy (p. 2). Students, I suspect, will be irritated 
by the “are-you-mice-or-men?” tone of his 
“final reckoning” (p. 98). Public-opinion ana- 
lysts and journalists will wonder, in view of re- 
ported attitudes toward Eisenhower, whether 
empirical evidence exists for the assertion that 
“there are hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who actually think General Eisenhower and the 
American press just dreamed up Buchenwald to 
sell papers” (p. 96). But all readers will be in- 
debted to Professor Carr for his insistence on the 
scientific character of sociological knowledge, 
his forthrightness in dealing with social issues, 
and his valuable pedagogical suggestions. 


HARRY ALPERT 
Queens College 


The Community in American Society. By JOHN 
A. KInNEMAN. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1947. Pp. xili+450. $3.75. 


This book “cuts across the essential elements 
in both rural and urban society” (p. vii). It 
seeks to overcome the artificial and arbitrary 
barriers that segregate many studies of cor- 
porate life. “A conscious effort is made to show 
the interrelations and the interdependence be- 


tween rural and urban communities” (p. vii). 
Recognizing country and city life as two ex- 
tremes of a continuum, Professor Kinneman 
organizes his study around the community. 

The twenty-four chapters are organized in 
six parts. The Introduction, Part I, treats the 
nature of the community and a functional 
classification of communities in a somewhat tra- 
ditional manner. The structural approach to 
community analysis constitutes Part II. Several 
criteria for locating the boundaries of a com- 
munity are discussed and illustrated. These in- 
clude newspaper circulation, hospitalization, 
and the zone of department-store deliveries, as 
well as the milk-shed, retailing and wholesaling 
areas, commutation, and the area from which 
patrons of the arts come. Population data given 
in chapter vii are stated largely in terms of coun- 
ties and states, rather than in corporated com- 
munities or areas of population density. Very 
little reference is made to selective migration 
from rural to urban communities. There is an 
interesting discussion of racial and nationality 
minorities. In this reviewer’s opinion, Part IV 
might more appropriately be called “Culture” 
instead of “Institutions.” The chapters on folk- 
ways are unique, since many books on rural and 
urban sociology overlook the community as a 
way of life. 

The institutional organizations are discussed 
in Part V. Welfare, education, recreation, re- 
ligion, health, and vocational organizations are 
described, but one looks in vain for the role of 
the family in the community. Another oversight 
is the omission of recent studies on industry and 
the community. There is an excellent group of 
chapters on a functional approach to the com- 
munity. Frequently, this phase of community 
analysis has been neglected. It might be sug- 
gested that this section of The Community in 
American Society could be improved if competi- 
tion, co-operation, and accommodation had 
been discussed. The ecological processes are 
mentioned briefly. A concluding chapter is de- 
voted to “Planning the Community.” 

One wishes that the author had gone beyond 
the Kitty Foyle level in his discussion of prestige, 
class, and stratification. In addition the value 
of the book would be increased if some material 
on the relation of community life to personality 
and socialization were included. Another field of 
interest that might have been included is com- 
munity attitudes and values. 

There is much to recommend this book as a 
text for a first-year college course on the com- 
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munity. It is a relatively brief study that seems 
to cover the salient points about the com- 
munity. 

SAMUEL W. BLIzzarRD, JR. 


Pennsylvania Siate College 


Essays on Anti-Semitism. Edited by K. S. P1n- 
son. New York: Conference on Jewish Rela- 
tions, 1946. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

The purpose of this collection of analytical, 
historical, and regional studies on anti-Semitism 
is, according to the publisher, the desire to 
arouse “‘the conscience of non-Jewish compatri- 
ots and by supplying them with the necessary 
truthful and reliable information concerning 
Jews and Judaism to answer the mendacious in- 
formation propagandized by their opponents.” 
He hopes that “the marshalling of thorough, 
scientific evidence...may serve as a true 
‘arsenal’ for anti-defamation and equip the 
fighters for democracy with reliable weapons.” 

The volume is top-heavy in historical anal- 
yses which only incidentally throw light on the 
present situation as regards anti-Semitism, par- 
ticularly after the defeat of Hitler. Hence, while 
the studies are certainly thorough, scientific, 
and reliable, they are hardly effective weapons 
in the present-day fight against intolerance. 

Obviously the purpose of the analytical 
studies is to help us understand contemporary 
anti-Semitism. But even the longest among 
them concerns itself with “the economic and 
social background of modern anti-Semitism” 
(by B. D. Weinryb). Basically, it is a historical 
analysis of the economic situation into which 
the Jews (particularly in Germany) had to fit 
themselves during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Weinryb attempts to ex- 
plain anti-Semitism on an occupational basis, 
although historical studies, in the same volume, 
show that anti-Semitism persisted for centuries, 
independent of the Jew’s occupational activ- 
ities. Moreover, the second World War has so 
radically changed the position of the Jews in 
Central and Eastern Europe that Weinryb’s 
study, sound as it is, has now only academic in- 
terest. 

Of the almost two hundred and seventy 
pages in the volume, only a little more than 
five are devoted to the psychology of anti- 
Semitism (by I. S. Wechsler). Statements to the 
effect that “on all occasions (sic) the Christian 
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world kept on telling the Jew, to use a collo- 
quialism, that he cannot take it on the chin, 
wherefore they have persisted in hitting below 
the belt” (p. 37), add little to our insight into 
the psychological mechanisms involved in anti- 
Semitism. They are the kind of statements 
which some Jews find gratifying to read, but 
which create an emotional climate not calcu- 
lated to improve ethnic relations. Diesendruck, 
in his ‘Anti-Semitism and Ourselves,” suggests 
that we should 


reject those theories about anti-Semitism which still 
try to subsume our special case under a larger and 
more general category. I refer especially to the the- 
ory of Bernstein, who sees anti-Semitism entirely as 
a special case of group antagonism directed against 
a weak minority. It would lead us too far were we to 
enumerate here the many essential differences be- 
tween anti-Semitism and any other contempt or 
even persecution of a socially inferior minority. We 
are more feared for our strength than despised for 
our weakness [p. 47]. 


This seems to the reviewer a very dangerous 
contention. Instead of seeing themselves as one 
of many persecuted groups, and recognizing the 
factors common to all ethnic intolerance, Jews 
are here encouraged to class themselves apart 
and to escape into the megalomanic interpreta- 
tion of anti-Semitism, which sees it as the re- 
sult of the fear of Jewish strength. It is therefore 
not surprising to hear Diesendruck finally refer 
to a peculiarly “Jewish soul,” a concept which 
Hitler might have accepted, but which pre- 
cludes a rational approach to the problem of 
anti-Semitism. 

Much more interesting than some of the 
analytical articles are the historical and regional 
studies to which the bulk of the volume is de- 
voted. This reviewer found particularly reward- 
ing reading Marcus’ “Anti-Semitism in the 
Hellenistic-Roman World,” Grayzel’s “Chris- 
tian-Jewish Relations in the First Millennium,” 
Kisch’s ‘““The Jews in Medieval Law,’’ Mahler’s 
“Anti-Semitism in Poland,” Arendt’s “From 
the Dreyfus Affair to France Today,” and Gu- 
rian’s “Anti-Semitism in Modern Germany.” 
One senses that it is simpler to give a scholarly 
and comprehensive presentation of the persecu- 
tion of Jews during the course of their long his- 
tory than to provide an up-to-date analysis of 
those factors which once led and still give rise 
to their persecution. Nevertheless, the unwill- 
ingness, even in these historical studies, to view 
the Jewish fate as one which Jews have shared 
and continue to share with other minority 
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groups living within a different religious or so- 
cial culture is most impressive. 

But these are not the only “blinders.” 
Arendt, for instance, recognizes that such slo- 
gans as “Death to the Jews” and “France for 
the French” were almost magical formulas for 
reconciling the masses to the existing state of 
the government and of society. But she goes on 
to stress that it would be erroneous to identify 
“the mob” with “the people.” Similarly wilful 
distortions creep in not only in this but in many 
other essays in the volume which imply that 
those who take part in anti-Semitism are “the 
mob,”’ whereas those who are more tolerant are 
“the people.” Actual observation discloses no 
such dichotomy. The question of why the cry 
“‘Death to the Jews” unites a people and permits 
them to make their peace with the existing gov- 
ernment is the crucial issue, both for under- 
standing the function of anti-Semitism in mod- 
ern society and for combating it. This question 
is probably avoided in order to protect the Jew- 
ish author, the Jewish reader, or the Jewish 
people in their self-respect and feelings of secu- 
rity. The latter would be seriously threatened if 
Jews were forced to recognize that it is not only 
the “mob” which is anti-Semitic but the major- 
ity of their fellow-citizens on whose good will 
and tolerance they depend for their survival. 

Most of the studies in this volume, however, 
are of value to the scholar interested in the 
particular topics covered. Some criticisms have 
been raised in this review only to point out the 
strange fact that Jews, after suffering the great- 
est setback in their history, have devoted more 
thought to a study of past persecutions than to 
an analysis of the present situation or to find- 
ing ways and means of counteracting those psy- 
chological or social phenomena which lead to 
anti-Semitism and minority persecution in gen- 
eral. It seems to the reviewer that no progress 
beyond a historical record of the isolated phe- 
nomenon, anti-Semitism, can be made as long 
as it is not viewed in the broader context of 
prejudice and intolerance in general. 


Bruno BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American 
Negroes. By JoHN Hope FRANKLIN. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xv+622. 
$5.00. 


This important book brings “together the 
essential facts in the history of the American 
Negro from his ancient African beginnings 
down to the present time.” In synthesizing 
these facts, Dr. Franklin is almost completely 
devoid of the racial chauvinism and subjective 
bias which others too frequently have “boot- 
legged”’ into American histories. The volume is 
without doubt the most credible and authorita- 
tive historical treatment of Negroes in the New 
World that has yet appeared. Its author im- 
presses the reviewer as a straight-forward, hon- 
est, and scholarly scientist who achieves what 
he sets out to do; that is, to relate the “story of 
the Negro” as part and parcel of the emergence 
of a new civilization. Accordingly, Dr. Frank- 
lin, in attempting to view Negroes in historical 
process, keeps his eye focused on “the main 
streams of American history,” thereby accom- 
plishing a far greater perspective than most 
American historians. 

The title, From Slavery to Freedom, is de- 
scriptive of its contents. It is a bold effort to de- 
tail in narrative form, after careful and pains- 
taking documentation, an account of the strug- 
gle of Negroes from that of a slave status to one 
of partial freedom. The yearnings, disappoint- 
ments, frustrations, failures, and achievements 
of Negroes are discussed. The author is not so 
naive as to assume that Negroes have obtained 
freedom; rather, he points out the progress that 
has been made in that direction. 

While there are few “historical facts’’ pre- 
sented by Dr. Franklin that are not already 
known, the significance of this important docu- 
ment lies in the points of view which the author 
employs in explaining these “facts.”” However, 
in several instances, he has created “facts,” 
since even some “historical facts” do not just 
lie around in archives awaiting some sleuthing 
historian to discover them. Indeed, the most 
noteworthy feature about the volume is that its 
author consciously tries to control his own bi- 
ases. 

After a cautious and “surefooted”’ treatment 
of African backgrounds, the slave trade, colonial 
experimentation with slaves, the Civil War, 
emancipation, reconstruction, and significant 
events among contemporary Negroes, the au- 
thor gives a rather fragmentary account of the 
New Deal and the Negro. This, in the judgment 
of the reviewer, is the weakest section of the 
book. Weak, too, is the final chapter, in which 
the author endeavors to state ““The Negro and 
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World Problems” and ends with an oversimpli- 
fication of the problem. 

Notwithstanding, sociologists who are inter- 
ested in the “natural flow” of history in terms 
of a people who are attempting to articulate 
their sensitivities, aspirations, and desires will 
find the materials and point of view presented 
by Dr. Franklin particularly suggestive, fruit- 
ful, and refreshing. Of special value to sociolo- 
gists are the chapters on “The Westward 
March,” “Slavery and Intersectional Strife,” 
“Canadian Negroes,” and “Dawn of a New 
Century.” In these chapters, as well as others, 
one is impressed with Dr. Franklin’s penetrat- 
ing depth and insight into the social-psychologi- 
cal aspects of human behavior. Indeed, this 
volume might well be called a sociological source 
document for the understanding of the collec- 
tive behavioral efforts of people when caught in 
certain kinds of social situations. 

The book also includes bibliographical notes 
which the researcher will find useful in provid- 
ing fruitful leads for studying human relations. 


C. HILt 
Allanta University 


Las Clases sociales. By Lucto MENDIETA Y 
NuNez. Pp. 149. 1947. Los Partidos politicos. 
By Lucio MENDIETA NUNEz. Pp. 126. 
1947. Sociologta de la universidad. By Ro- 
BERTO AGRAMONTE. Pp. 149. 1948. El Mundo 
historico social. By JUAN Roura PARELLA. 
Pp. 230. 1948. Mexico, D.F.: Instituto de 
Investigaciones Sociales, Lic. Verdad 3. 


These are the first four monographs of Lic. 
Lucio Mendieta’s series, “Cuadernos de soci- 
ologia,” in which he plans to cover the most im- 
portant phases of the current social process. The 
quality of the first-fruits is such as to lead us to 
hope for the speedy addition of further volumes 
to these attractive handbooks on sociology. 
Sefior Mendieta, who is director of the Institute 
of Social Investigations of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico and editor of the Revista 
méxicana de sociologta, is a person of great in- 
fluence in academic and action circles in Mexico. 
Many other important contributions may be ex- 
pected to originate with him. 

Sefior Mendieta’s first two small volumes are 
perhaps the ablest of the four here noticed. They 
are original without being superficial and con- 
dense into small space the essentials of their 
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subjects. The Social Classes follows Aristotle 
and other Greek thinkers in dividing society 
into three classes—upper, middle, and lower— 
and is careful to distinguish social classes from 
social groups, especially in giving to the former 
much less definiteness of contour and conscious- 
ness of integration. The author disagrees with 
Sorokin on the classification of classes, although 
Sorokin approves of the book in general. Men- 
dieta finds an important role for classes in 
their dynamic influence upon social change. His 
description of class traits is particularly provoc- 
ative. The Political Parties is perhaps the more 
original. While the author rejects the Marxian 
theory of their origin in social conflict, he never- 
theless defines political parties as competitive 
interest groups, thus giving to them a prepon- 
derantly economic significance. The political 
leader is the representative of definite interests, 
whether economic, political, or religious. The 
classification of political parties (pp. 20-27) is 
particularly good. 

Roberto Agramonte, author of Sociology of 
the University, as professor of sociology, dean 
and acting chancellor of the University of 
Havana, and visiting professor elsewhere, is 
well qualified to speak on this phase of educa- 
tional sociology. His initial attack on the prob- 
lem, in the Platonic tradition of abstract ideas 
and essences, will be disappointing to our soci- 
ologists trained in inductive realism. But after 
the first few pages he gets down to an intimate 
discussion of the functions of the professors, the 
aims and methods of student work, university 
research, university extension, training for 
world understanding, professional training, and 
the central importance of the social sciences in 
the modern university curriculum. He is a 
strong partisan of academic freedom and of 
university divorcement from factional politics 
but not from fundamental social life-problems. 
The insight of the author is as excellent as his 
style is clear and dynamic. 

Dr. Roura’s monograph is in effect an ex- 
position of the social philosophy of William Dil- 
they. It is the best account of this matter which 
I have seen and is so concrete and clear that it is 
an improvement upon Dilthey’s own presenta- 
tion. The only blame that I can attach to it is 
that Roura does not find ‘sufficient fault with 
Dilthey’s metaphysical distortions of concrete 
social reality and that he is therefore led into 
Dilthey’s semimystical rejection of the hard 
facts of positivism. But this is the present mode 
in Continental Europe and Latin America. The 
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concrete reality of society is too hard for them, 
and they seek metaphysical escapes in a sugar- 
coated social philosophy which represents a par- 
tial return to subjectivism in sociology, much 
as Barthian Christianity is a return to subjectiv- 
ism in theology. Roura to some extent recog- 
nizes this trend in Dilthey and attributes it to 
his romantic temperament. But any North 
American sociologist desiring an excellent sym- 
pathetic analysis of Dilthey’s social philosophy 
will find it here. That he will accept that phi- 
losophy is, of course, very doubtful. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 


Personality and Sociometric Status. By Mary L. 
NoRTHWAY, ESTHER B. FRANKEL, and REVA 
PoTASHIN. New York: Beacon House, 1947. 
Pp. 73. $2.25. 


This monograph consists of a review of the 
research in sociometric problems done at the 
University of Toronto; two papers, “The Social 
Relationships of Preschool Children” and “A 
Sociometric Study of Children’s Friendships”; 
and a general discussion of sociometry, all 
written by members of the staff of the depart- 
ment of psychology of the University of To- 
ronto. Mary L. Northway, in her review of the 
Toronto studies, reflects on the growth of soci- 
ometry since its official birthday with the pub- 
lication of Moreno’s monograph, Who Shall 
Survive? She notes that the two main traits of 
this new approach are objectivity and scientific 
measurement. The basic assumption of sociom- 
etry is that a group consists of individuals and 
their interrelations. Sociometric procedure is 
based on the ability of the individual to choose 
among people, selecting those for whom he has 
certain preferences. Referring to the roots of 
sociometry, she states: “Thus psycho-physics, 
Weber-Fechner, ef al., are re-incarnated in a 
new guise, but with the same basic personality 
pattern! Sociometry, so far as I know, has never 
admitted its ancestry, but in these days of cross- 
fertilization among the various sciences it is in- 
deed a wise child.” 

The contributions of the Toronto studies are 
divided into three parts: improvement of tech- 
nique, contribution to investigation of person- 
ality, and special projects. In the paper on “The 
Social Relationships of Preschool Children” by 
Esther B. Frankel, it is acknowledged that a 
suitable sociometric test for nursery-school chil- 
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dren is yet to be developed and that the type of 
relationship between children’s verbal state- 
ments of their preference of playmates and their 
actual playmates remains to be ascertained. In 
the paper on “A Sociometric Study of Children’s 
Friendships” by Reva Potashin, one of the 
main points is that “the sociometric approach 
may give us important information about the 
function of the relationship within the total 
environment, but it cannot show its structure 
from within, its dynamics, and the qualities of 
interaction which it requires.” 

The monograph is concluded with a brief 
discussion of instructions for using sociometric 
tests. Bibliographies supplement each paper. 
The entire monograph is written in a lucid style, 
the arguments are concisely presented, and the 
conclusion of the studies are modest in their 
claims and keenly critical of the pitfalls of 
sociometry. One of the writers questions 
whether “‘one can reduce dynamic relationships 
to mechanistic rigidity through statistical pro- 
cedure.”’ The stress is on the necessity for fur- 
ther study and for drawing from the various 
other disciplines that deal with human nature 
and society. Some of the sober statements found 
in this monograph are indeed a wholesome anti- 
dote to the excessive claims of those enthusiasts 
whose adherence to sociometry is as unto a cult. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


People Who Intermarry. By Mitton L. Bar- 
RON. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1946. Pp. xii+389. $3.00. 


The title of this book is widely inclusive— 
since people intermarry wherever diverse 
groups meet. In Part I the author discusses 
the phenomenon of intermarriage in its widest 
aspect and institutional controls of intermar- 
riage. He sets up a distinction between ethnic, 
religious, and racial intermarriage. In Part II he 
discusses intermarriage in Derby, Connecticut, 
where he endeavored to make an inductive 
study of intermarriage, according to the cate- 
gories defined above. 

He chose this community because it was his 
own and he knew it; it is small, with a diverse 
population of 10,287 in 1940, composed of thir- 
ty-two nationality groups, all races, and three 
main religious groups. 

Unfortunately, the author spent a great deal 
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of effort applying scientific methods to too few 
cases. He studied and compared marriages 
which took place in Derby in 1929-30 and in 
1940. In all he has only 333 marriages. This in- 
cludes fifty-four intermarriages which took 
place in 1929-30 and forty-one in 1940. These 
he breaks down into the categories mentioned 
before and works out comparisons with similar 
data found in the works of Drachsler, Reeves, 
and Wessel. (The reviewer is indebted to the 
author for generous evaluation and use of her 
own work in this field.) 

Part II does give a picture of ethnic diversity 
and ethnic attitudes in Derby. In Part I the 
range of materials on the subject matter is 
presented, and it is good to have so extensive 
and well annotated a bibliography on the sub- 
ject in its inclusive aspect. 

But why omit any reference to the papal en- 
cyclical on the family and to Die Rehobothe Bas- 
taards, when these items should be indispensa- 
ble for his discussion? The book has numerous 
inconsistencies; terminology is frequently at 
variance with accepted (and good) usage. The 
theoretical material he examines deserves more 
time than the author was obviously able to give. 
It is therefore a stepping stone for further ex- 
ploration of the topic for this or some other 
author; the theoretical part is more serviceable 
than the Derby investigation, since he could 
have accepted cues from the authors he quotes 
for helpful procedure in exploiting available 
data for the study of intermarriage in a small 
community. 

BEssIE BLooM WESSEL 
Connecticut College 


The Golden Wing: A Study of Chinese Familism. 
By Lin YveEnH-Hwa. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. xv+ 234. $4.50. 


This volume, written in China, is a chrono- 
logical, detailed account of two Fukien families, 
related by kinship ties. One, living without the 
auspicious influence of the “Golden Wing,”’ has 
declined, while the other survives despite social 
change and group and personal crises. The main 
theme is the causes enabling the one to survive, 
while the other cannot overcome a series of ad- 
versities—though both apparently began ex- 
periencing similar social events at the same time. 
Both have suffered from intragroup and inter- 
group rivalries, greed, jealousies, and conflicts. 
War affects their business and educational ad- 
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ventures, family relationships, and personal 
lives, taking quick, tragic toll. The intergroup 
and intragroup conflicts scar the feelings and 
emotions of all. 

The frame of reference is akin to the Gestalt 
school of psychology, in that it poses a con- 
figuration for personal and group adjustment 
and that both in their respective fields are con- 
stantly being disturbed by a series of changes 
which requires adaptations to attain equilibri- 
um. Temporary disequilibrium is readily over- 
come, but prolonged periods require a series of 
adaptations. A new balance is thus achieved. 
This main thesis (or principles of change, as 
stated by the author, p. 228) is not always ap- 
parent, for many “‘characters” interact and rein- 
teract in rapid succession throughout the pages, 
and identification of relationships is not es- 
tablished before the scene changes. Frequently, 
the reviewer had to pause and reconnect the re- 
lationships, a havit common to the Chinese who 
recognize that social behavior is greatly influ- 
enced and complicated by kinship ties, so that 
it is necessary to “add up mentally the relation- 
ships on the abacus.” At first reading, this 
would appear to be a drawback to Western 
readers. Chinese genealogical terms are con- 
fusing to the occidental reading public, for a 
“‘go”’ may be a cousin or a blood brother in the 
Chinese family system but can be only a brother 
in the Western. 

The author does strive to show that the 
“principle of change” has various aspects re- 
lated to political, social, and economic condi- 
tions throughout the twenty-five years under 
observation. These influence personal behavior, 
motives, conflicts, and solution of the latter. 
However, psychological processes underlying re- 
actions are often naively explained by two main 
methods: (1) failure of the practice of gomancy 
to ward off evil influences and (2) the inability 
of the head of the declining Chang family to 
make the needed adjustments, which in turn af- 
fected the other members. 


He [Mowhun] was certainly wrong to put all the 
blame upon Fangyang. He made a persona! devil 
out of the turns of “wind and water.” He did not see 
that the personal devil, the mere human agent of the 
larger fate, also was the product of his environment, 
his time, and his place, operating in a larger web of 
human emotions and human reactions to circum- 
stances that neither he nor Mowhun could under- 
stand [pp. 181-82]. 


The work is said to be a “novel.” This it fails 
to be in style, wording, characterization, and 
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dramatization. It shows painstaking adherence 
to facts but is disappointing when dramatic 
events are merely related and fatalistically ex- 
plained. Often the outcome is left to the read- 
er’s own guessing. A twenty-five-year chrono- 
logical study of thirty-six persons is contained 
in approximately two hundred pages. Words are 
carefully chosen, but little dialogue appears to 
relieve the weightiness of the theme of survival 
through personal and group adaptations. While 
the author is a member of the community and 
may have intimate knowledge of the events pre- 
sented, as well as of the families concerned, he 
describes these rather than permits his “char- 
acters” the opportunity of expression, as would 
be expected in a “novel.” It is not a strictly sci- 
entific presentation, in that he attempts to pre- 
sonalize the narration. 

The value of the work lies in its attempt (1) 
to narrow the scope of study by focusing upon 
two families and their members, instead of es- 
tablishing a family system as so many treat- 
ments of the Chinese family do, and (2) to show 
the influence of interwoven relationships be- 
tween them when one member or all are subject 
to disequilibrium and seeking equi! ibrium. 

RosE Hum LEE 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Democracy: The Threshold of Freedom. By Har- 
OLD F. GosNELL. New York: Ronald Press, 
1948. Pp. vii+316. $4.00. 


In sixteen different essays upon converging 
themes, Professor Gosnell has sampled the vast 
field of representationism: how vote, why vote, 
who vote, whom vote for; who represents whom, 
how, why, to what difference, and for what 
benefit? Factually always, axiologically some- 
times, statistically when appropriate, and sci- 
entifically where possible, Gosnell pursues this 
subject in which he has interested himself from 
his early “nonvoting” studies in Chicago, 
through his mid-years of European investiga- 
tion, into his latest and continuing preoccupa- 
tion with pressing governmental problems as re- 
search consultant at Washington. He hopes 
through this book to fill a gap in political sci- 
ence which has long troubled him The work is 
impressive, and offers help to teachers who, like 
Gosnell, discern such a gap in contemporary 
teaching. 

T. V. Smita 
Syracuse University 


American Planning: Past—Present—Future. By 
CLEVELAND RopGErs. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. xiii+-290. $3.00. 


This is an adventure in planning by a com- 
petent and experienced member of the New 
York Planning Commission. The author starts 
with “Notes Made in the Stratosphere.” But 
apparently the heading should be “Notes Made 
in the Dining Car.” The volume is based on a 
conversation with a young aviator whose many 
questions on the nature of planning stimulated 
Mr. Rodgers to the preparation of a volume on 
the subject. He “tried to imagine” what would 
have been the impressions of the aviator as he 
made an air trip over the United States. But to 
this introduction the author adds excursions in 
the field ofshistory and contemporary experi- 
ence, including reading of the reports of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Recent Social 
Trends and also the reports of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

Curiovsly enough after giving an excellent 
statement of the work of the N.R.P.B., Rodgers 
concludes that “we never knew what the 
N.R.P.B. was supposed to do until it was abol- 
ished.” The reviewer takes the liberty of sug- 
gesting that the author underestimates his own 
knowledge and cites as proof of this the author’s 
own statement. 

A significant chapter deals with the limita- 
tions and dangers of planning. Part III deals 
with postwar topics including ‘““Government as 
an Insurance Company,” “Democratic Disci- 
plines,” and “Getting Back to Work.” 

This is a very interesting volume by a man 
well qualified to observe and to write on the 
broad subject of planning. However, the re- 
viewer was not impressed by the stratospheric 
approach to the subject, which, after all, seems 
to have little to do with the substantial parts of 
the study. On the whole, Mr. Rodgers will un- 
doubtedly write a much better book on planning 
one of these fine days when he does not have to 
allow for stratospheric vibration and instability. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
Chicago 


An Approach to Social Medicine. By Joun D. 
KersHAw. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1946. Pp. 320. $4.50. 

A British physician makes a sincere effort to 
render a most controverted term clear, mean- 
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ingful, and attractive to the members of his pro- 
fession and to the public. Research and teaching 
in “social medicine” is proceeding at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, under Dr. John A. Ryle and 
his associates, as the investigation of environ- 
mental and “social” elements of disease in the 
individual. “Social medicine” in another sense 
of the word has been under way in Britain, since 
July 5, 1948, through a National Health Service 
whereby everybody is entitled to whatever he 
needs from doctors, pharmacists, and hospitals. 
To Dr. Kershaw “social medicine” means both 
aspects, and more; for it includes the medical 
sciences and arts as commonly understood, 
along with the elements of economic and social 
life which influence human well-being, and 
which medicine must itself endeavor to influ- 
ence in order to promote well-being. 

This physician’s life-experience leads him to 
present an analysis of “the nature of society” — 
its “anatomy,” “physiology,” “disorders and 
disharmonies”—a review which would have 
benefited greatly by a more systematic ac- 
quaintance with anthropology and sociology. 
On “Medicine in Society” and “The Social 
Problems of Health” he has more pertinent 
things to say and offers a great variety of sug- 
gestions for the improvement of present-day af- 
fairs. Medical education, general education, 
surgery, psychiatry, housing, work, leisure, sex, 
genetics—little escapes him. Health is a positive 
concept of well-being, not merely the absence of 
disease. Preventive and curative medicine must 
go hand in hand, focused especially upon the 
child. “Educated and intelligent” laymen must 
understand and work with the physician. Facts 
are less important than the attitude toward 
facts. 

A book of this kind presents a philosophy 
rather than a program of “reforms” worked out 
to practical implementation. To those oppressed 
by the prevalent overspecialization in medical 
education and medical practice, Dr. Kershaw 
offers a stimulating point of view. Perhaps, now 
that his country has underwritten the economic 
base for medical service, future British edu- 
cators may be able to utilize such a philoso- 
phy. 

MIcHAEL M. Davis 


Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics 
New York 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Research Re- 
port Number 12: Collective Bargaining in the Office. 
New York: American Management Association, 
1948. Pp. 120. $5.00. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Research Re- 
port Number 13: Survey of Personnel Practices in 
Unionized Offices. New York: American Manage- 
ment Association, 1948. Pp. 38. $3.00. 


BARTON, REBECCA CHALMERS. Witnesses for Free- 
dom. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 
xiii+ 294. $3.50. A study of the life-stories of 
twenty-three Negro Americans from Booker T. 
Washington to Richard Wright. 


Brecker, Howarp, and Hitt, REvBEN (eds.). Fam- 
ily Marriage and Parenthood. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1948. Pp. x+ 829. $5.00. Consists of 
contributed papers by twenty-three specialists 
arranged under six major headings: ‘‘Contexts of 
Family Life”; “Preparation for Marriage’’; 
“Marriage Interaction”; “Problems of Parent- 
hood and Family Administration’; “Family 
Crises and Ways of Meeting Them’’; and “‘Pros- 
pects for the Future.” 


Brannon, W. T. (as told to him). “Yellow Kid” 
Weil: The Autobiography of America’s Master 
Swindler. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
1948. Pp. 297. $3.75. 

Brurorp, W. H. Chekhov and His Russia: A So- 
ciological Study. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. ix+ 233. $4.25. An analysis of 
Russian society as reflected in the works of 
Chekhov. 


CARLSON, REYNOLD E. British Block Grants and Cen- 
tral-Local Finance. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv-+ 222. $2.50. 


CosBaN, ALFRED. National Self-determination. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
xvi+ 185. $3.00. Seeks to distinguish between the 
elements of self-determination which are obsolete 
and those which are still pertinent. 


CrawrorpD, M. D. C. The Ways of Fashion. New 
York: Fairchild Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. ix+ 
376. $3.00. A revised and expanded edition, pre- 
senting an authentic record of fashion and the 
industries that serve it. Concerned particularly 
with the situation as a result of World War II. 


CrowTHerR, GEOFFREY. The Economic Reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont 
College Press, 1948. Pp. ix+79. $2.75. Three 
lectures by the editor of the British publication, 
the Economist. 
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Dusester, Henry J. (comp.). State Censuses: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Censuses of Population 
Taken after the Year 1790 by States and Territories 
of the United States. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 73. $0.20. 


DuPREEL, EvuGENE. Sociologie générale. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 398. 
Fr. 480. A systematic treatise by the eminent 
Belgian sociologist. 


ELWIN, VERRIER. The Muria and Their Ghotul. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xxix+ 
730. $11.50. An exhaustive anthropological ac- 
count of the social life and institutions of an 
aboriginal tribe in central India. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
Local Labor Market Research—a Case Study: The 
St. Paul Project of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute, 1940-1942. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. xvii+ 226. 
$3.50. 

Evans, Davip OweEN. Le Socialisme romantique: 
Pierre Leroux et ses contemporains. Paris: Li- 
brairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, 1948. Pp. 261. 
Fr. 300. 


Faris, RoBErT E. L. Social Disorganization. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. Pp. viii+481. 
$4.50. A text for college courses on social dis- 
organization. 


Fox, Lorene K. The Rural Community and Its 
School. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. xi+ 233. $3.25. A study of rural life and 
education in a period of cultural transformation. 
The study is of schools in Chautauqua County, 
New York. 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K. Society as the Patient. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xiv+ 395. $5.00. A collection of thirty essays 
by the author so arranged as to point up the 
crucial social and psychological factors of modern 
life. 


FREIDEL, FRANK. Francis Lieber. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiii+ 445. $4.50. A biography of a distinguished 
German-American political philosopher, throw- 
ing light on the intellectual and social history of 
nineteenth-century America. 


Gortz-Grrey, Rospert. La Pensée syndicale fran- 
caise: Militants et théoriciens. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1948. Pp. 173. A careful and 
systematic historical essay on syndicalism, espe- 
cially in France. 


GOLDMANN, FRANZ. Voluntary Medical Care Insur- 
ance in the United States. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xi+ 228. $3.00. The 
first comprehensive account of the development 
of voluntary medical-care insurance in the United 
States over the last twenty years. 


Hanna, FRANK A.; PECHMAN, JosePH A.; and 
LERNER, SIDNEY M. Analysis of Wisconsin In- 
come. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1948. Pp. xviii+ 261. $3.50. Pre- 
sents an analysis of Wisconsin individual income- 
tax returns for 1929-36. 


Hanna, Paut R., and ANDERSON, GENEVIEVE. 
Someday Soon. New York: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1948. Pp. 255. $1.24. An easy-to-read, illus- 
trated textbook for children designed to introduce 
them to the social concepts basic to the neighbor- 
hood’s welfare. 


Hart, F., and WALDEGRAVE, A. J. A Study of Hos- 
pital Administration. London: Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd., 1948. Pp. ix+188. 15s. A study of the ad- 
ministration of British hospitals in operation 
immediately before the change inaugurated by 
the National Health Service Act of 1946. 


Hentic, Hans von. The Criminal and His Victim: 
Studies in the Sociobiology of Crime. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. viii+ 461. $6.00. 
Deals with the psychology and psychopathology 
of crime with especial regard to the interplay of 
environmental forces with the infinite varieties of 
human beings. 


Horner, Francis J. Case History of Japan. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1948. Pp. xviii+ 260. 
$3.00. Unravels the complexity and perversions 
of Japanese character in the light of early 
Japanese history. 


Hsu, Francis L. K. Under the Ancestors’ Shadow. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xiv+317. $3.75. An anthropological study of 
a community in the Yunnan Province of China, 
showing the pervasive influence of ancestor wor- 
ship on family life and social structure. 


Hucatey, J. NEAL. Trends in Protestant Social Ideal- 
ism. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiii+ 184. $3.00. Traces the development of 
Protestant social idealism with particular em- 
phasis on contemporary figures such as Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 


INSTITUTE OF LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. Latin-American Studies, 
Vol. V: Some Educational and Anthropological 
Aspects of Latin America. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1948. Pp. 85. 


INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL INsTITUTE. Bibliogra- 
phy of Selected Statistical Sources of the American 
Nations: A Guide to the Principal Statistical Mate- 
rials of the 22 American Nations, Including Data, 
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Analysis, Methodology, and Laws and Organiza- 
tion of Statistical Agencies. Washington, D.C.: 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, 1947. Pp. 
Xvi-+ 689. 

Kennepy, Tuomas. Effective Labor Arbitration. 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 

1948. Pp. xi+ 286. $3.50. An analysis of the 

system of impartial] labor arbitration functioning 

in the full-fashioned hosiery industry since 1929. 


Kersy, Wriur1aM J. Introduction to Social Living. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1948. Pp. 135. $2.75. An introductory 
textbook written by a pioneer Catholic so- 
ciologist. 


KIANG, WEN-HAN. The Chinese Student Movement. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. x+ 
176. $3.00. A systematic account showing the 
role of the students in China as the spearhead of 
movements for social change. 


KiucKHOHN, CLypE, and Murray, Henry A. 
(eds.). Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xxi+ 561+ x. $6.00. Essays of thirty-nine social 
scientists never before published in book form, 
bridging the frontiers of biology and psychology, 
psychology and sociology, and sociology and 
psychiatry. 


Kroeser, A. L. Anthropology. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. xii+ 895. $7.50. An 
extensively revised and enlarged edition of the 
original textbook. 


Kuper, Hitpa. The Uniform of Colour: A Study of 
White-Black Relationships in Swaziland. Johan- 
nesburg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xii+ 192. 15s. 


Lanois, Paut H. Rural Life in Process. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. Pp. xix+ 538. 
$4.00. A new and revised edition of a standard 
text brought up to date with new census data 
and the results of new research. 


LASSWELL, HAROLD D. Power and Personality. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1948. Pp. 262. $3.00. 
Presents a general theory of political personality, 
describing how power becomes of prime impor- 
tance and the way appropriate skills are ac- 
quired. The analysis is applied to the problem of 
democratic leadership. 


LAUTERBACH, ALBERT. Economic Security and Indi- 
vidual Freedom: Can We Have Both? Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. iii+178. 
$2.50. 


La VIOLETTE, Forrest E. The Canadian Japanese 
and World War II: A Sociological and Psychologi- 
cal Account. Toronto, Canada: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1948. Pp. 332. $3.75. Treats the war- 
time policy of the Canadian government relative 
to its Japanese residents. 
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Leavy, Morton L. The Law of Adoption Simplified. 
New York: Oceana Publications, 1948. Pp. 76. 
$1.00. 


Levi, ALBERT WILLIAM. General Education in the 
Social Studies. Washington : American Council on 
Education, 1948. Pp. xviii+ 336. $3.50. A detailed 
report of how various colleges have dealt with the 
problem of designing a two-year basic integrated 
course in the social studies. 


Lewis, M. M. Language in Society. New York: So- 
cial Sciences Publishers, 1948. Pp. 248. $3.85. 
Deals with the linguistic revolution of our time, 
showing the relation of language to social unity 
and social conflict. 


Linpstrom, Davip EpGar. American Rural Life: A 
Textbook in Sociology. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1948. Pp. xv+ 385. $4.00. Written for stu- 
dents and professiona! workers in rural sociology. 
Contains maps, charts, graphs, and bibliogra- 
phies for supplementary reading. 


Lovejoy, ArtHur O. Essays in the History of Ideas. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. 
xvii+ 359. $5.90. A collection of sixteen historical 
papers written by the author at different times in 
his scholarly career. 


MARBACH, Fritz. Luxus und Luxussteuer. Bern: A. 
Francke Ltd. Co., 1948. Pp. 84. J.Fr. 6. An 
analysis of the cult and correlative institutions of 
“luxury.” 


MARVEL, Tom. The New Congo. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1948. Pp. xiii+ 395. $5.00. 
A comprehensive history and depiction of the 
Belgian Congo. 


MAYER, CHARLES. Materialisme progressiste. Paris: 
Société Francaise de Presse, 1948. Pp. 176. Fr. 
150. An exposition of materialism to the effect 
that it leads to a utilitarian ethic most propi- 
tious to the highest aspirations of the human 
spirit. 

Mitts, Freperick C. The Structure of Postwar 
Prices. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1948. Pp. 68. $0.75. 


MonpbeE, CHEMINS, DU. Personnes déplacées. Paris: 
Editions de Clermont, 1948. Pp. 351. Fr. 275. 
An extensive study and consideration of the 
problem of displaced people and refugees of the 
war. 


OrFice OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION. Civilian War 
Transport: A Record of the Control of Domestic 
Traffic Operations. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. ix+ 361. $1.75. 


Park, No-Yonc. The White Man’s Peace: An 
Oriental View of Our Attempts at Making World 
Peace. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1948. 

Pp. 252. $3.00. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


PreRsON, DONALD, and VIERA DA CuNHA, MARIO 
Wacner. Research and Research Possibilities in 
Brazil with Particular Reference to Culture and 
Cultural Change. Sao Paulo: Sobretiro de Acta 
Americana, 1947. Pp. 63. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 
IV: Staffing Higher Education. Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. ix+63. 
$0.25. 

PuRCELL, Victor. The Chinese in Malaya. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xv-+ 
327. $6.00. A history of the Chinese in Malaya 
from the time of earliest contacts to the present 
postwar period. 

Qualn, BUELL. Fijian Village. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xvii+459. $5.00. An 
anthropologist’s account of Fijian institutions, 
ethics, and personalities. Introduction by Ruth 
Benedict. 


QuILLEN, I. James. Textbook Improvement and In- 
ternational Understanding. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education,1948. Pp. vii+ 
78. $1.00. 


QuINN, James A., and Repke, ArtHuR. Living in 
the Social World. New York and Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. Pp. viii+536. A 
revised edition of a well-known text for junior 
colleges and high schools. 


RIcHARDSON, Lewis C. Puerto Rico: Caribbean 
Crossroads. New York: U.S. Camera Publishing 
Corp., 1948. Pp. 144. $3.50. A portrayal of life in 
Puerto Rico with extensive photographs. 

RITTER, GERHARD. Das sitiliche Problem der Macht. 
Bern: A Francke Ltd. Co., 1948. Pp. 176. J.Fr. 
6.60. 


Rose, ARNOLD. The Negro in America. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xvii+325. $3.75. A 
condensation of Am American Dilemma by 
Gunnar Myrdal. The author has added some new 
factual data and contributed a final chapter of 
his own authorship. Serves satisfactorily the need 
of a convenient abridged work. 


ROssITER, CLINTON L. Constitutional Dictatorship. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
Pp. vii+ 322. $5.00. Deals comprehensively with 
a major phenomenon of constitutional democ- 
racy. The author believes that crises fostering 
constitutional dictatorship are increasing. 


RussEL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY. Bibliography 
No. 4: Displaced Persons: A Selected Bibliography, 
1930-1947. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1948. Pp. 11. $0.20. 


RuSsSELL SAGE FOUNDATION Lrprary. Bibliography 
No. 5: Community Organization for Health and 
Welfare Services: A Selected Bibliography of Publi- 
cations in 1947. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 

tion, 1948. Pp. 15. $0.20. 
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SAvETH, Epwarp N. American Historians and Euro- 
pean Immigrants, 1875-1925. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 244. $3.00. 
A survey of the treatment of European immigra- 
tion by American historians. 


SCHAFFNER, BERTRAM. Father Land. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xii+ 203. 
$3.25. A study of national psychology by the use 
of psychiatric and anthropological methods. 


ScHWEITZER, ALBERT. The Psychiatric Study of 
Jesus. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. 81. $2.00. 
A refutation of the thesis that Jesus was mentally 
ill. Authorized translation. 


SCHELTING, ALEXANDER VON. Russland und Europa. 
Bern: A. Francke Ltd. Co., 1948. Pp. 404. J.Fr. 
22.50. A comprehensive treatment of Russian 
thought with regard to Europe. 


SHILs, Epwarp. The Present State of American So- 
ciology. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948. Pp. 64. 
$0.75. 


SrBLEY, The Recruitment, Selection, and 
Training of Social Scientists. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1948. Pp. xv-+ 163. 


Stark, Irwin. The Invisible Island. New York: 
Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 377. $3.00. A novel cen- 
tering around a white teacher in a Negro school 
in New York City dealing with the emotional 
experiences of the younger generation. 


Tuorpe, Louts P., and Katz, BARNEY. The Psychol- 
ogy of Abnormal Behavior. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1948. Pp. xvi+877. $6.00. Deals with 
the nature, origin, and symptoms of abnormal 
behavior, discussing the major types, and ex- 
plaining the principles and techniques of therapy. 


ToRRENCE, Ripcety. The Story of John Hope. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 398. $5.00. A 
biography of a distinguished Negro educator and 
man of letters. 


TRECKER, B. Social Group Work: Prin- 
ciples and Practices. New York: Woman’s Press, 
1948. Pp. vi+ 313. $3.50. A basic introduction to 
social group work discussing the principles to be 
followed and presenting twenty-three case studies 
showing application of the principles. 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
How Families Use Their Income. Washington, 


D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 64. 
$0.30. 


WAGLEY, CHARLES. Area Research and Training: A 
Conference Report on the Study of World Areas. 
“Social Science Research Council Pamphlet,” 
No. 6. New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1948. Pp. v+58. 


WEAVER, RosBert. The Negro Ghetto. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. xviii+ 404. 
$3.75. Shows what Negro residential segregation 
costs the community and how democratic hous- 
ing can be achieved. 


Wesster, Hutton. Magic: A Sociological Study. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xv+ 524. $6.00. A comprehensive analysis of 
primitive magic. 


Wecter, Drxon. The Age of the Great Depression. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xii+ 362. 
$5.00. Tells how the Great Depression brought 
about a new design of living and inspired new 
political, social, and economic philosophies. 


WEISMAN, ABNER I. The Engaged Couple Has a 
Right To Know. New York: Renbayle House, 
1948. Pp. xvi+ 256. $3.00. Designed for couples 
planning marriage, imparting helpful informa- 
tion. 


Waite, Robert W. The Abnormal Personality. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. Pp. x+ 613. $5.00. 
An introductory text. 


WIGGAM, ALBERT EDWARD. New Techniques of Hap- 
piness. New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. xi+352. $3.75. The author translates for 
popular presentation the research by psycholo- 
gists and sociologists on various phases of human 
happiness and the techniques for achieving it. 


Woopworts, Rosert S. Contemporary Schools of 
Psychology. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. 
Pp. ix+279. $3.00. A revised edition of a stand- 
ard text in psychology. 


Yuru-Hwa, Lin. The Golden Wing. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xv+234. 
$4.50. An intensive study of two families in 
Fukien Province in China designed to show the 
— molding family life and determining its 
ate. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


THE WAYS OF MEN 
By Jobn Gillin 


This introduction for college students to the whole field of physical and 
cultural anthropology differs significantly from other textbooks in gen- 
eral anthropology. The aim throughout the text is not only to consider 
culture in itself, but to relate culture to actual human behavior. An 
attempt has been made to use psychological theory in an explanation 
of the development of culture. The point of view of the book is that 
culture is the servant of man, not his master. The more the student 
learns about the capabilities of the species and about the principles of 
cultural growth, the better able he will be to assess the claims made 
for various social objectives. In dealing with customs and culture, this 
book considers all types of human life, instead of concentrating on 
primitive societies. Price, $4.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 


POPULATION STUDIES 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DEMOGRAPHY 
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Editor: D. V. GLASS 
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The subscription price per volume is $6.06 (30s.) net, post free, or $2.02 (10s.) plus 
9 cents postage for single copies. 


Published for The Population Investigation Committee 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


Two Important Texts -—— —— ——— —— 


Social Disorganization 
By ROBERT E. L. FARIS, Professor of Sociology, Syracuse University 


INCE its publication a short time ago, this important text has been acclaimed 
by professors in universities and colleges throughout the country. Alfred 
McClung Lee, professor of sociology at Wayne University, says, ‘‘Faris's book is a 
distinguished text . . . that will find a large audience. I especially like the many intimate 
descriptions of problem situations it provides. Students should like it very much." 


Designed as a text in social disorganization and also used in social problems 
courses, the book defines its subject as the breakdown of functional relations 
among persons to the point where the accepted tasks of their group are not fulfilled. 
The author has adopted the viewpoint that disorganization begins with the social 
group and spreads to its individual members. The many forms in which disorganiza- 
tion manifests itself—family, political, neighborhood, religious, economic—are 
carefully analyzed, and detailed applications are given of the general principles 
stated in the introductory chapters. 500 pages $4.50 


American Rural Life 
A Textbook in Sociology 


By DAVID E. LINDSTROM, Professor of Rural Sociology, University of Illinois 


HIS TEXT for students and professional workers in rural sociology provides a 

comprehensive survey of modern American rural life. Presented in national as 
well as regional settings, the problems which our increasingly complex civiliza- 
tion imposes on rural life are discussed in detail and related to the general sociology 
of our country. Throughout the text there is constant emphasis on the cultural and 
economic importance of rural life and its vital and important contributions to our 
national heritage. 


Professor Carle C. Zimmerman of the Department of Social Relations at Harvard 
University says that AMERICAN RURAL LIFE is “. . . a very excellent job. This 
work ought to win wide use as an elementary text.” 424 pages $4.00 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


William E. Henry, of the University of Chicago, 
has contributed “The Business Executive: The 
Psychodynamics of a Social Role,” in which he de- 
scribes the mentality, the ambitions, and the 
disappointments of the men charged with running 
industry. 


In “Decision-making by Management in Indus- 
trial Relations” Robert Dubin, of the University of 
Illinois, analyzes how the growth of rules and formal 
organization affect both internal control and collec- 
tive bargaining. He is co-author with Frederick H. 
Harbison of the recently published book Patterns 
of Union-Management Relations. 


Donald E. Wray, of the University of Illinois, de- 
scribes in ‘‘Marginal Man of Management” how 
foremen, because they are usually promoted from 
the ranks are sometimes treated as workers and yet 
are at the same time an arm of management. 


William Foote Whyte, of Cornell University, in 
“The Social Structure of a Restaurant” tells how 
personal sentiments enter at every point in a chain 
of operations. From his own study he arrives at 
some general deductions about people and produc- 
tion. The full statement of his findings has just been 
published as a book, Human Relations in the 
Restaurant Industry. 


Herbert A. Shepard, of the University of Toronto, 
has reported in “‘Democratic Control in a Labor 
Union” a study of how mechanisms making for 
democratic action are affected as the older, foreign- 
born union members are replaced by younger native- 
born successors 


William H. Form, of Michigan State College, 
and Delbert C. Miller, of the University of Washing- 
ton, have written “The Occupational Career Pat- 
tern as a Sociological Instrument.” In it they depict 
a man’s working life as a pattern of job-holding, and 
so they arrive at an objective formula by which to 
describe occupational success or failure. 


George C. Homans, of Harvard, in “The 
Strategy of Industrial Sociology” discusses current 
methods used in research and suggests that addi- 
tional techniques of investigation be borrowed from 
other fields. More general comments on method are 
stated in his ‘Conceptual Scheme for the Study of 
Social Organizations,” which was published in the 
February, 1947, issue of the American Sociological 
Review. 


Philip M. Hauser, of the University of Chicago, 
in “The Labor Force and Gainful Workers” de- 
scribes, from his experience as deputy director of the 
census, how the concept of the labor force has de- 
veloped in the last fifty years and how the size of the 
labor supply reported is affected by changes in the 
definition of the worker. 


In ‘‘The Nonwhite Male in the Labor Force” 
Ralph T. Turner, of the University of California, ex- 
amines the paradox that, though the proportion of 
gainful workers among the nonwhites is higher than 
their proportion in the general population, their 
labor-force rates are lower. He finds that at the low 
socioeconomic levels participation in the labor force 
by all groups, nonwhites as well as others, is ir- 
regular. 
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INSANITY 


By C. S. BLUEMEL, M.A., M.D. 


Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician 
and finds him a frequent victim of disorders 
of personality. Abnormal traits in political 
leaders cause turmoil at home and trouble 
abroad. It is the conflict of political person- 
alities, rather than the conflict of national 
interests, that leads to war. Peace can be as- 
sured only by the eventual elimination of 
psychopathic leadership.—‘‘One of the 
most intriguing books that has appeared re- 
cently . .. it is written in such clear Eng- 
lish that any intelligent high school gradu- 
ate should be able to understand it without 
difficulty.”’ (North Carolina Medical Journal) 
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PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


A quarterly journal of philosophy containing re- 
views of important new books in philosophy and a 
comprehensive survey of periodical literature in 
this field. An editorial board of 50 internationally 
distinguished philosophers. In USA, $4 per year; 
foreign, $5 per year. 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES 


With an Introduction by DR. W. Y. EVANS- WENTZ 


Second Edition, Revised 
Edited by 
W. D. GOULD, G. B. ARBAUGH, and R. F. MOORE 


Presents a concise survey of the major oriental 
philosophies. Extensive readings follow each chap- 
ter. Designed for text or reference use. 


Contents: The Light From the East—Indian 
Philosophy—Philosophy of Hinduism—Jainism— 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy—Buddhism— 
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By TALCOTT PARSONS 
His First Book Since “The Structure of Social Action” 


I. The Position of Sociological Theory. 

Il. The Present Position and Prospects of Systematic Theory in Sociology. 
III. Towards a Common Language For the Area of Social Science. 
IV. The Theoretical Development of the Sociology of Religion. 

V. Max Weber. 

VI. The Role of Ideas in Social Action. 

VII. An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification. 
VIII. The Professions and Social Structure. 
IX. The Motivation of Economic Activities. 
X. Age and Sex in the Social Structure. 
XI. The Kinship System of the Contemporary United States. 


XII. sary Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the Social Structure of the Western 
World. 
XIII. Propaganda and Social Control. 
XIV. The Problem of Controlled Institutional Change. 
A Biographical Sketch of Talcott Parsons by Bernard Barber. 
A Complete Bibliography of the Writings of Talcott Parsons. 


380 pages, $4.50 
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Just Out... Third Edition of a Successful Text... 
Completely Reorganized . . . Up-to-Date 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 


By CARL A. DAWSON, McGill University; and WARNER E. GETTYS, Univer- 
sity of Texas 


HIS THIRD EDITION, largely rewritten, reflects in text and in research documentation the 

many important developments in sociology during this past decade. The reorganization of the 
book’s material is noteworthy in making the text even more understandable to the student and 
consequently more teachable in the hands of the instructor. The authors’ use of much illuminating 
documentary material gives considerable first-hand acquaintance with the research activities of 
many specialized social scientists. 

In the short time since its publication, AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY has received 
enthusiastic comments from teachers of sociology throughout the country. Professor W. C. Water- 
man of Brooklyn College says, “It represents a real improvement over earlier editions. . . . It im- 
presses me as being a really. superior book.” 776 pages $5.00 


A Text Gaining Wide Popularity... 
SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


By ROBERT E. L. FARIS, University of Washington 


HE MANY FORMS in which disorganization manifests itself—family, political, neighbor- 
hood, religious, economic—are carefully analyzed and detailed applications are given of general 
principles stated in the introductory chapters. Alfred McClung Lee, professor of sociology at 
Wayne University, says, ““Faris’ book is a distinguished text . . . that will find a large audience. I 
especially like the many intimate descriptions of problem situations it provides. Students should like 
it very much.” 500 pages $4.50 


Discusses and Offers Solutions for Major Rural Problems... 


AMERICAN RURAL LIFE—A Textbook in Sociology 
By DAVID E. LINDSTROM, University of Illinois 


HIS TEXT for students and professional workers in rural sociology provides a comprehensive 
survey of modern American rural life. Presented in national as well as regional settings, the 
problems which our increasingly complex civilization iraposes on rural life are discussed in detail 
and related to the general sociology of our country. Professor Carle C. Zimmerman of Harvard 
University commented that AMERICAN RURAL LIFE is “. . . a very excellent job. It ought to 
win wide use as an elementary text.” 424 pages $4.00 


Stimulates Constructive Thinking in Terms of Current Ideas... 


RACE AND NATIONALITY —as Factors in American Life 


By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, New York University 


DISCUSSION of race and nationality and problems with world origins as a background. 
Particular emphasis is placed on their effect in the American way of life. ““No more judicious 
and authoritative statement of the case for understanding and tolerance with respect to racial problems 
and minority groups has ever been published.’’—Harry Elmer Barnes. 216 pages $3.00 
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NOTICE 
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